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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  traiiflator  thinks  it  neccfTary  to  make 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  depart  from  his  propofals  concern- 
ing the  Originals.  Some  men  of  genius,  whom 
he  has  the  honour  to  number  among  his  friends, 
advifed  him  to  pubhfli  propofals  for  printing  by 
fubfcription  the  whole  Originals,  as  a  better  way 
of  fatisfying  the  public  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  the  poems,  than  depofitlng  manufcript  copies  in 
any  public  library.  This  he  did  ;  but  no  fubfcri- 
bers  appearing,  he  takes  it  for  the  judgment  of  the 
public  that  neither  the  one  or  the  other  is  necefla- 
ry.  However,  there  Is  a  defign  on  foot  to  print 
the  Originals,  as  foon  as  the  tranflator  fhall  have 
time  to  tranfcribe  them  for  the  prefs  ;  and  if  this 
publication  fhall  not  take  place,  copies  will  then 
be  depofited  in  one  of  the  public  libraries,  to  pre- 
vent fo  ancient  a  monument  of  genius  from  being 
loft. 

The  tranflator  thanks  the  public  for  the  more 
than  ordinary  encouragement  given  him,  for  exe- 
cuting this  work.  The  number  of  his  fubfcribeia 
does  him  honour.  He  could  have  prefented  to  the 
public  the  firft  names  in  the  nation  ;  but,  though 
more  have  come  to  his  hands,  than  have  appeared 
before  the  works  of  authors  of  eftablillicd  repu- 
tation, yet  many  more  have  fubfcribed  ;  and  he 
chufes  to  print  none  at  all  rather  than  an  imper- 
fect lilT-.  Deeply  feniible  of  the  generofity  of 
u  certain  noble  perion,  the  tranllator  yet  avoids 
to  name  him,  as  his  exalted  (lation  as  w^eii  as  me- 
rit has  raifed  him  above  the  panegyric  of  one  i'o 
litUe  known. 
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P  R   E   F  A    C   E. 

THE  love  ot' novelty,  which,  in  feme  de- 
gree, is  common  to  all  mankind,  is  more 
particularly  the  cliaraderillic  of  that  mediocrity 
of  parts,  which  diiVinguifhes  more  than  one  halt 
of  the  human  fpecies.  This  inconftant  difpofiti- 
on  is  never  more  confpicuous,  than  in  what  re- 
gards the  article  of  amufement.  We  change  cur 
fentiments  concerning  it  every  moment,  and  ihe 
diftance  between  our  admiration  and  extreme  con- 
tempt, is  fo  very  fmall,  that  the  one  is  almoft  a 
fure  prefage  of  the  other.  The  poets,  whofc  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  pleafe,  if  they  want  to  preferve  the 
fame  they  have  once  acquired,  muft  very  often 
forfeit  their  own  judgments  to  this  variable  tem- 
per of  the  bulk  of  the  readers,  and  accommodate 
their  writings  to  this  unfettled  taile.  A  fame  fo 
fluctuating  deferves  not  to  be  much  valued. 

Poetry,  like  virtue,  receives  its  reward  after 
death.  The  fame  which  rr.zn  purfued  in  vain, 
when  living,  is  often  bellowed  upon  them  when 
they  are  not  fenfible  of  it.  This  neglect  of  liv- 
ing authors  is  not  altogether  to  be  attributed  to 
that  relutStance  which  men  fhew  in  praifing  and 
rewarding  genius.  It  often  happens,  that  the 
man  who  writes  differs  greatly  from  the  fame 
man  in  common  life.  His  foibles,  however,  arc 
obliterated  by  death,  and  his  better  part,  his  wri- 
tings, remain ;  his  character  is  formed  from 
them,  and  he  that  was  no  extraordinary  man  In 
A  3  his 
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his  own  lime,  becomes  the  wonder  of  fucceccling 
ages. — From  tiiis  fourc^  proceeds  our  veneration 
for  the  dead.  Their  virtues  remain,  but  the  vi- 
ces, which  were  once  blended  with  their  virtues, 
have  died  with  themfelves. 

This  confideration  might  induce  a  man,  diffi- 
dent of  his  abihties,  to  afcribc  his  own  compofiti- 
ons  to  a  perfon,  whoi'c  remote  antiquity  and  whofc 
fituation  when  alive,  might  well  anfwer  for  faults 
which  would  be  inexcufable  in  a  writer  of  this 
age.  An  ingenious  gentleman  made  this  obfer- 
vation  before  he  knew  any  thing  but  the  name  of 
the  epic  poem,  which  is  printed  in  the  following 
collection.  When  he  had  read  it  his  fentiments 
were  changed.  He  found  it  abounded  too  much 
with  thofe  ideas,  that  only  belong  to  the  moft 
early  ftate  of  fociety,  to  be  the  work  of  a  modern 
poet.  Of  this,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  public  will 
be  as  thoroughly  convinced,  as  this  gentleman 
was,  when  they  fliall  fee  the  poems;  and  that 
fome  will  ;;hink,  notwithftanding  the  difadvanta- 
ges  with  which  the  works  afcribed  to  Ofl'ian  ap- 
pear, it  Vv'ould  he  a  very  uncommon  inftance  of 
felf-denial  in  me  to  difown  them,  were  they  real- 
ly of  my  compofaion. 

I  WOULD  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this 
fubje6l,  efpeciailyas  I  have  anfwered  all  reafona- 
ble  obie61ions  to  the  genuinenefs  of  the  poems  in 
the  Differtation,  v/ere  it  not  on  account  of  thr 
prejudices  of  the  prefent  age  againft  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  are  thought  to  have 
been  incapable  of  the  generou'^.  fentiments  to  be 
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met  with  in  the  poems  of  OHian. — It'  we  err  in 
praifing  too  much  the  times  of  our  forefathers, 
it  is  alfo  as  repugnant  to  good  fenfe,  to  be  altoge- 
ther bhnd  to  the  imperfedions  of  our  own.  If 
our  fathers  had  not  fo  much  wealth  they  had  cer- 
tainly fewer  vices  than  the  prefent  age.  Their 
tables,  it  is  true,  were  not  fo  well  provided,  nei- 
ther were  their  beds  fo  foft  as  thofe  of  modern 
times ;  and  this  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  place  their 
ultimate  happinefs  in  thofe  conveniencies  of  life, 
gives  us  a  great  advantage  over  them.  I  fliall 
not  enter  farther  into  this  fubje6t,  but  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  general  poverty  of  a  nation  has  not 
the  fame  influence,  that  the  indigence  of  indi- 
viduals,  in  an  opulent  country,  has,  upon  the 
manners  of  the  conamunity.  The  idea  of  mean- 
nefs,  which  is  now  conne6ted  with  a  narrow  for- 
tune, had  its  rife  after  commerce  had  thrown  too 
much  property  into  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  for  the 
poorer  fort,  imitating  the  vices  of  the  rich,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  roguery  and  circum- 
vention, in  order  to  fupply  their  extravagance, 
fo  that  they  were  not  without  reafon,  reckoned 
in  more  than  one  fenfe,  the  worft  of  the  people,    - 

It  is  now  two  years  fince  the  firft  tranflations 
from  the  Gallic  language  v/ere  handed  about  a- 
mong  people  of  tafte  in  Scotland.  They  became 
at  lail  fo  much  corrupted,  through  the  careleff- 
nefs  of  tranfcribers,  that,  for  my  own  fake,  I 
was  obliged  to  print  the  genuine  copies.  Some 
other  pieces  were  added  to  fvvell  the  publication 
into  a  pamphlet,  which  was  entitled.  Fragments 
A  4  of 
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of  Ancient  Poetry. The  Fragments,    upon 

their  firO:  appearance,  were  fo  much  approved 
of,  that  feveral  people  of  rank,  as  well  as  tafte, 
-  prevailed  with  me  to  make  a  journey  into  the 
Highlands  and  weflern  ifles,  in  order  to  recover 
what  remained  of  the  works  of  the  old  bards, 
cfpecially  thofe  of  OHian,  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
who  was  the  beH:  as  well  as  moft  ancient  of 
thofe  who  are  celebrated  in  tradition  for  their 

poetical  genius. 1  undertook  this  journey, 

more  from  a  defjre  of  complying  with  the  re- 
quefl  of  my  friends,  than  from  any  hopes  I  had 
of  anfwering  their  expe6lations.  I  v/as  not  un- 
fuccefsful,  confidering  how  much  the  compofiti- 
ons  of  ancient  times  have  been  negle6led,  for 
fome  time  pafi,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Seve- 
ral gentlemen  in  the  highlands  and  ifles  generouf- 
ly  gave  me  all  the  afTiflance  In  their  pov/er ;  and 
it  was  by  their  means  I  was  enabled  to  compleat 
the  epic  poem.  How  far  it  comes  up  to  the 
rules  of  the  epopee,  is  the  province  of  criticifm 
to  examine.  It  is  only  my  bufinefs  to  lay  it  be- 
fore [he  reader  as  I  have  found  it.  As  it  is  one  of 
t!ie  cliicf  beauties  of  compoHtion,  to  be  well  un- 
dcrflood,  I  fliall  here  give  the  flory  of  the  poem, 
to  prevent  that  obfcurity  which  the  introducfion 
of  chara<5ters  utterly  unknown  might  occafion. 

Artho,  fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  dying  at 
Temora  the  royal  palace  of  the  Irilh  kings,  was 
fucceeded  by  Cormac,  his  fon,  a  minor.  Cu- 
chullin  the  fon  of  Semo,  lord  of  the  7/7/  of  Mifl, 
vnc  of  the  Hebrides,  being  at  that  time  in  Uifler, 
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and  very  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  was  in  a 
convention  of  the  petty  kings  and  lieads  of  tribes 
aOemblcd  for  that  purpofe  at  Temora,  unani- 
n^oufly  chofen  guardian  to  the  young  king, — He 
had  not  managed  the  affairs  of  Cormac  long, 
when  news  was  brought,  that  Swaran,  the  fori 
ofStarno,  king  of  Lochlin,  or  Scandinavia,  in- 
tended    to  invade  Ireland.     CuchuUin  immedi- 
ately difpatched  Munan,  the  fon  o{  Stirmal,  an 
Irifh  chief,   to  Fingal,  king  of  thofc  Caledoni- 
ans who  inhabited  the  weftern  coafi:  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  to  implore  his  aid.     Fingal, 
as  well  from  a  principle  of  generofity,  as  from 
his  connection  with  the  royal  family  of  Ireland, 
refoh^ed  on  an  expedition  into  that  country;  but 
before  his  arrival,  the  enemy  had  landed  in  Ul- 
fler.—CuchuUin  in  the  mean  time  had  gathered  the 
flower  of  the  Irifli  tribes  to  Tura,  acaftle  of  Ul- 
ffer,  and  difpatched  fcouts  along  the  coail-,  to  give 
the  moft  early  intelligence  of  the  enemy, — ^Such 
is  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  poem  opens. 
*  CucHULLiN,  fitting  alone,  beneath  a  tree^ 
at  the  gate  of  Tura-,  for  the  other  chiefs  had  gone 
on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring 
hill,  is  informed  of  Swaran's  landing  by  Moran, 
the  fon  of  Fithil,  one  of  his  fcouts.     He  convenes 
the  chiefs;  a  council  is  held,  and  difputes  run 
liigh  about  giving  battle  to  the  enemy.     Connal 
the  petty  king  of  Togorma,    and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cuchulhn,  was  for  retreating 'till  Fin- 
gal fhould  arrive  ;  but  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Ma- 
A  5  tha^ 
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tha,  lord  of  Laura,  a  country  in  Connaughf, 
was  for  engaging  the  enemy  immediately. — Cu- 
cluillin,  of  himfelf  willing  to  fight,  went  into 
the  opinion  of  Calmar.  IVIarching  towards  the 
enemy  he  miffed  three  of  his  braveft  heroes,  Fer- 
gus, Duchomar,  and  Caiihbat.  Fergus  arri- 
ving, tells  Cuchullin  of  the  death  of  the  two 
other  chiefs ;  which  introduces  the  affe£ting  epi- 
ibde  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of  Cormac. — The 
army  of  Cuchullin  is  defcribed  at  a  diflance  by 
Swaran,  who  fent  the  fon  of  Arno  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  while  he  himfelf  ranged 

his  forces  in  order  of  battle. The  fon  of  Arno 

returning  to  Swaran,  defcribes  to  him  Cuchul- 
lin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appearance  of  that 
hero.  The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming 
on,  leaves  the  victory  undecided.  Cuchullin, 
according  to  the  hofpitality  of  the  times,  fends  to 
Swaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feaft,  by  his  bard 
Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena. — Swaran  refufes  to 
come.  Carril  relates  to  Cuchullin  the  flory  of 
Grudar  and  Braflblis.  A  party,  by  Connal's  ad- 
vice, is  fent  to  obferve  the  enemy,  which  clofes 
the  action  of  the  firft  day. 

*  The  ghoil  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irifh  he- 
roes v/ho  was  killed  in  battle,  appearing  to  Con- 
nal,  foretells  the  defeat  of  Cuchullin  in  the  next 
battle  ;  and  earneflly  advifes  him  to  make  peace 
Avith  Swaran.  Connal  communicated  the  vifi- 
on  ;  but  Cuchullin  is  inflexible  from  a  principle 
of  honour  that  he  would  not  be  the  iirft  to  fue  for 

peace, 
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peace,  and  refolvcd  to  continue  the  war.  Morn- 
ing comes ;  Svvaran  propoles  dilhonourable  terms 
to  Cuchullin  which  are  rcjcclctl.  The  battle 
begins,  and  is  obfiinately  fought  for  lome  time, 
until,  upon  the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole 
Irifh  army  gave  way.  Cuchullin  and  Connal 
cover  their  retreat :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  whither  they  are  foon  followed  by 
Cuchullin  himfelf,  who  defcries  the  fleet  of  Fin- 
gal  making  towards  the  coafl; ;  but,  night  coming 
on,  he  lofl:  fight  of  it  again.  Cuchullin,  dejed- 
ed  after  his  defeat,  attributes  his  ill  iuccefs  to  the 
death  of  Ferda  his  friend,  whom  he  had  killed 
fome  time  before.  Carril,  to  fliew  that  ill  fuc- 
cefs  did  not  always  attend  thofe  who  innocently 
killed  their  friends,  introduces  the  epifode  of 
Gomal  and  Galvina. 

*  Cuchullin,  pleafed  with  Carril's  flory, 
infifls  with  him  for  more  of  his  fongs.     The  bard 
relates  the  actions  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin,    and  - 
death  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  fiflier  of  Svvaran. 
He  had  fcarce  finiflied  when  Calmar  the  fon  of 
Matha,  who  had  advifed  the  firft  battle,  came 
wounded  from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swa-  - 
ran's  defign  to  furprife  the  remains  of  the  Irifh   • 
army.     He  himfelf  propofes  to  withfland  fingly 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  narrow  pafs,  .. 
'till  the  Irifh  fliould   make  good  their  retreat.  - 
Cuchullin,   touched  with  the  gallant  propofal  of 
Calmar,  refolves  to  accompany  him,  and  orders 
Carril  to  carry  off  the  fev/  that  remained  of  the 

Irifli. 
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IiUli.  Morning  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  iiis 
wounch;  and,  the  fliips  of  the  Caledonians  ap- 
j'^earing,  Swaran  gives  over  the  purfuit  of  the 
Irifh,  and  returns  to  oppofe  Fingal's  landing, 
CuchuUin  afnamed,  after  his  defeat,  to  appear 
before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fin- 
gal  engages  the  enemy,  puts  them  to  flight ;  but 
the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the  vi6tory  not  de- 
clfive.  The  king,  who  had  obferved  the  gallant  be- 
haviour of  his  grandfon  Ofcar,  gives  him  advice 
concerning  his  condu6t  in  peace  and  war.  He  re- 
commends to  him  to  place  the  example  of  his  fa- 
thers before  his  eyes,  as  the  befl  model  for  his  con- 
duct: ;  which  introduces  the  epifode  concerning 
Fainafollis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca, 
whom  Fingal  had  taken  under  his  protection,  in 
liis  youth.  Fillan  and  Ofcar  are  difpatched  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  night ;  Gaul 
the  fon  of  Aiorni  dcfires  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my, in  the  next  battle  ;  Vv'hich  Fingal  promifes 
to  give  him.  The  fong  of  the  baids  doles  the 
third  day. 

*  The  action  of  the  poem  being  fufpended 
by  night,  OHian  takes  that  opportunity  to  relate 
his  own  actions  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his 
courtfhip  of  Evirallin,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Ofcar,  and  had  died  fome  time  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Her  ghofl:  appears 
to  liim,  and  tells  him  that  Ofcar,  who  had  been 
fc-nt,  the  beginning  of  the  night,  to  obferve  the 
enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced  party, 

and 
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and  nlmofl:  overpowered.  OlTian  relieves  hh 
Ton ;  and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Svvaran.  The  king  rifes,  calls  his  ar- 
my together,  and,  as  he  had  promifed  the  pre- 
ceding night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul 
the  fonof  Morni,  while  he  himfelf,  after  charg- 
ing his  fons  to  behave  gallantly  and  defend  his 
people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  could 
have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins  ;  the 
poet  relates  Ofcar's  great  a£lions.  But  when  Of^ 
car,  in  conjun6tion  with  his  father,  conquered  in 
one  wing,  Gai>l,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in 
perfon,  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the  o- 
thcr.  Fingal  fends  Ullin  his  bard  to  encourage 
him  with  a  war  fong,  but  notwithflanding  Swaran 
prevails ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to 
give  way.  Fingal,  defcending  from  the  hill,  ral- 
lies them  again  :  Swaran  defills  from  the  purfuit, 
poffefles  himfelf  of  a  rifing  ground,  reftores  the 
ranks,  and  waits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The  king, 
having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  necefTary 
orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cuchullin,  who, 
with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had 
retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife, 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked 
the  field  of  battle,  where  he  faw  Fingal  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal 
from  joining  Fingal,  who  was  himfelf  upon  the 
point  of  obtaining  a  compleat  vidory,  fends  Car- 
ril to  congratulate  that  hero  on  his  fuccefs, 
*  In  the  mean  time  Fingal  and  Sv/aran  meet ; 
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the  combat  is  defcribcd :  Swaran  is  overcome, 
bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prifoner  to  the  care 
of  OfTian  and  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni ;  Fingal,  his 
younger  Tons,  and  Ofcar,  ftill  purfue  the  enenfy. 
The  epifode  of  Orla  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  is  introduced. 
Fingal,  touched  with  the  death  of  Orla,  orders 
the  purfuit  to  be  difcontinued ;  and  calling  his  fons 
together,  he  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngeft 
of  them,  was  killed.  He  laments  his  death,  hears 
the  frory  of  Lamdarg  and  Gelchoffa,  and  returns 
towards  the  place  where  he  had  left  Swaran. 
Carril,  who  had  been  fent  by  Cuchullin  to  con- 
gratulate Fingal  on  his  victory,  comes  in  the 
mean  time  to  Ofiian.  The  converfation  of  the 
two  poets  clofes  the  adion  of  the  fourth  day. 

*  Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feafl  to 
his  army,  at  which  Swaran  is  prefent.  The  king 
commands  Ullin  his  bard  to  give  ihcjong  of  peace ; 
a  cuftom  always  obferved  at  the  end  of  a  war.  Ul- 
iin  relates  the  a6lions  of  Trenm.or,  great  grandfa- 
ther to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage 
with  Inibacca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin 
who  was  anceftor  to  Swaran;  which  confideraticn, 
together  with  his  being  brother  to  Agandecca, 
with  v/hom  Fingal  was  in  love  in  his  youth,  in- 
duced the  king  to  releafe  him,  and  permit  him 
to  return,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into 
Lochlin,  upon  his  promife  of  never  returning  to 
Ireland  in  a  hoftile  manner.  The  night  is  fpent 
in  fettling  Sv/aran's  departure,  in  lbn2;s  of  bards, 
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and  in  a  converfation  in  which  the  flory  of  Gru- 
nial  is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Morning  comes ; 
Swaran  departs ;  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  party  ; 
and  finding  CuchuUin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  com- 
forts him,  and  fets  fail,  the  next  day,  for  Scot- 
land ;  which  concludes  the  poem. 

The  ftory  of  this  poem  is  fo  little  interlarded 
with  fable,  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  it  the 
genuine  hiftory  of  Fingal's  expedition,  embellifh- 
ed  by  poetry.  In  that  cafe,  the  compofitions  of 
OlTian  are  not  lefs  valuable  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  ancient  {late  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
than  they  are  for  their  poetical  merit.  Succeed- 
ing generations  founded  on  them  all  their  tra- 
ditions concerning  that  period ;  and  they  magni- 
fied or  varied  them,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
fwayed  by  credulity  or  defign.  The  bards  of 
Ireland,  by  afcribing  to  OfTian  ccmpofitions 
which  are  evidently  their  own,  have  occafioned  a 
general  belief,  in  that  country,  that  Fingal  was  of 
Irifh  extraction,  and  not  of  the  ancient  Caledoni- 
ans, as  is  faid  in  the  genuine  poems  of  OfTian. 
The  inconfiftencies  between  thofe  fpurious  pieces 
prove  the  ignorance  of  their  authors.  In  one  of 
them  OiTian  is  made  to  mention  himfelf  as  bap- 
tifed  by  St.  Patrick,  in  another  he  fpeaks  of  the  fa- 
mous crufade,  which  was  not  begun  in  Europe 
for  many  centuries  after. 

Though  this  anachronifm  quite  deftroys  the 
authority  of  the  bards  with  refpeft  to  Fingal ;  yet 
their  defire  to  make  him  their  countryman, 
ihews  how  famous  he  was  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Had 
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Had  the  Senachles  of  Ireland  been  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  antiquities  of  their  nation  as 
they  pretended,  they  might  derive  as  much  ho- 
nour from  Fingal's  being  a  Caledonian,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  Irifnman  ;  for  both  nations  were  al- 
raoft  the  fame  people  in  the  days  of  that  hero. 
The  Celtae,  who  inhabited  Britain  and  Ireland 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  though  they 
were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  yet,  as  the 
fame  language  and  cufloms,  and  the  memory  of 
their  common  origin  remained  am.ong  them,  they 
confidered  themfelves  as  one  natiorK  After  South 
Britain  became  a  province  of  Rome,  and  its  in- 
habitants began  to  adopt  the  language  and  cuf- 
toms  of  their  conquerors,  the  Celtse  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  empire,  confidered  them  as  a  diftin£t 
people,  and  confeqnently  treated  them  as  ene- 
mies. On  the  other  hand,  the  ftri£left  amity 
fubfrfted  between  the  Irifh  and  Scots  Celtae  for 
many  ages,  and  the  cuftoms  and  ancient  language 
of  both  ftill  remaining,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  were  of  old  one  and  the  fame  nation. 

It  was  at  firft  intended  to  prefix  toOiHan's 
poems  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain;  but  as  a  gentleman,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  who  has  thoroughly  examin- 
ed the  antiquities  of  this  ifland,  and  is  perfe6llj 
acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Celtic 
tongue,  is  jufl  nov/  preparing  for  the  prefs  a 
work  on  that  fubjeO,  the  curious  are  referred  to 
it. 
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INQUIRIES  Into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford 
more  pleafure  than  any  real  advantage  to  man- 
kind. The  ingenious  may  form  fyftems  of  hillory 
on  probabilities  and  a  few  fads ;  but  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  of  time,  their  accounts  muft  be  vague  and  un- 
certain. The  infancy  of  ftates  and  kingdoms  is  as 
deflitute  of  great  events,  as  of  the  means  of  tranf- 
mitting  them  to  pofterity.  The  arts  of  polifhed  life, 
by  which  alone  fads  can  be  preferved  with  certain- 
ty, are  the  produ6lion  of  a  well  formed  community. 
It  is  then  hiflorians  begin  to  write,  and  public  tranf- 
adions  to  be  worthy  remembrance.  The  adions 
of  former  times  are  left  in  obfcurity,  or  magnified 
by  uncertain  traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  fa 
much  of  the  marvellous  In  the  origin  of  every  nati- 
on ;  poflerity  being  always  ready  to  believe  any 
thing,  however  fabulous,  that  reflects  honour  on 
their  anceflors.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  re- 
markable for  this  weaknefs.  They  fwallowed  the 
mofl:  abfurd  fables  concerning  the  high  antiquities 
of  their  refpective  nations.  Good  hiftorians,  how- 
ever, rofe  very  early  amongft  them,  and  tranfmitted, 
with  luftre,  their  great  adions  to  pollerity.  It  is  to 
thi  m  that  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they  now 
enjoy,  while  the  great  adions  of  other  nations  are 
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involved  in  fables,  or  loft  in  obfcurity.  The  *  Cel- 
tic nations  afford  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this  kind. 
They,  though  once  the  mafters  of  Europe  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oby,  in  Ruflia,  to  Cape  Finif- 
terre,  the  weftern  point  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  are  ve- 
ry little  mentioned  in  hiftory.  They  trufted  their 
fame  to  tradition  and  the  fongs  of  their  bards,  which, 
by  the  viciflltude  of  human  aflfairs,  are  long  fince 
loft.  Their  ancient  language  is  the  only  monument 
that  remains  of  them  ;  and  the  traces  of  it  being 
found  in  places  fo  widely  diftant  from  each  other, 
ferves  only  to  fhew  the  extent  of  their  ancient  pow- 
er, but  throws  very  little  light  on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  poffeffed  old 
Gaul  is  the  moft  renowned  ;  not  perhaps  on  account 
of  worth  fuperior  to  the  reft,  but  for  their  wars  with 
a  people  who  had  hiftorians  to  tranfmit  the  fame  of 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  pofterity. 
Britain  was  f  firft  peopled  by  them,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  beft  authors ;  its  fituation  in 
refpect  to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion  probable  ;  but 
what  puts  it  beyond  all  difpiite,  is  that  the  fame  % 
cuftoms  and  language  prevailed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  in  the  days  of  Julius  Csefar. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  pofTelTed  themfelves,  at  . 
firft,  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next  to  their 
own  country  ;  and  fpreading  northward,  by  degrees, 
as  they  increafed  in  numbers,  peopled  the  whole 
iftand.  Some  adventurers  palTmg  over  from  thofe 
parts  of  Britain  that  are  within  fight  of  Ireland, were 
the  founders  of  the  Irifti  nation  :  which  is  a  more 
probable  ftory  than  the  idle  fables  of  Milefian  and 
Gallician  colonics.  Diodorus  Siculus  §  mentions 
it  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  were  originally  Britons;  and  his 
teftimony  is  unqueftionable,  when  we  confider  that, 
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tor  many  ages,  the  language  and  cuftoms  of  both 
nations  were  the  fame. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians were  of  German  extra6l.  By  the  language 
and  cufloms  which  always  prevailed  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  differ  in  opinion  from  that  ce- 
lebrated writer.  The  Germans,  properlv  fo  called, 
were  not  the  fame  with  the  ancient  CeltGe.  The  man- 
ners and  culTioms  of  the  two  nations  were  fimilar  ; 
but  their  language  different.  The  Germans  *  are 
the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Daae,  after- 
wards well  known  by  the  name  of  Daci,  and  paffed 
originally  into  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  northern 
countries,  and  fettled  beyond  the  Danube,  towards 
the  vaft  regions  cf  Tranfilvania,  Wallachia,  and 
Moldavia ;  and  from  thence  advanced  by  degrees  in- 
to Germany.  The  Celtae  f,  it  is  certain,  fent  many 
colonies  into  that  country,  all  of  v/hom  retained  their 
own  laws,  language,  and  cufloms  ;  and  it  is  of  them, 
if  any  colonies  came  from  Germany  into  Scotland^, 
that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  defcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of 
the  Celtic  Germans,  or  the  fame  with  the  Gauls  that 
firft  poiTefTed  themfelves  of  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  at  this  diftance  of  time.  Whatever  their 
origin  was,  we  find  them  very  numerous  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Agricola,  which  is  a  prefumption  that  they 
were  long  before  fettled  in  the  country.  The  form 
of  their  government  v/as  a  mixture  of  ariftocracy 
and  monarchy,  as  it  was  in  all  the  countries  where 
the  Druids  bore  the  chief  fway.  This  order  of  men 
feems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  fame  fyftem  with 
the  Da6lyli,  Idael  and  Curetes  of  the  ancients.  Their 
pretended  intercourfe  with  heaven,  their  magic  and- 
divination  were  the  fame.     The  knowledge  of  the 
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Druids  in  natural  caufes,  and  the  properties  of  cer- 
tain things,  the  fruit  of  the  experiments  of  ages 
gained  them  a  mighty  reputation  among  the  people. 
The  efteem  of  the  populace  foon  increaled  into  a  ve- 
neration for  the  order ;  which  a  cunning  and  ambi- 
tious tribe  of  men  took  care  to  improve,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they,  in  a  manner,  ingrofled  the  ma- 
nagement of  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  matters.  It 
is  generally  allowed  that  they  did  not  abufe  this  ex- 
traordinary power  ;  the  preferving  their  charadter 
of  fan6lity  was  fo  edential  to  their  influence,  that 
they  never  broke  out  into  violence  or  opprelTion. 
The  chiefs  were  allowed  to  execute  the  laws,  but  the 
legiflative  power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Druids.  It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes 
were  united  *,  in  times  of  the  greatefi:  danger,  under 
one  head.  This  temporary  king,  or  Vergobretus  f , 
was  chofer  by  them,  and  generally  laid  do\.n  his 
office  at  the  -^nd  of  the  war.  Thefe  priefls  enjoyed 
long  this  extraordinary  privilege  among  the  Celtic 
nations  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  centu- 
ry that  their  power  among  the  Caledonians  began 
to  decline.  The  poems  that  celebrate  Trathal  and 
Cormac,  anceftors  to  Fingal,  are  full  of  particulars 
concerning  the  fall  of  the  Druids,  which  account 
for  the  total  filence  concerning  their  religion  in  the 
poems  that  are  now  given  to  the  public. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againft 
the  Romans,  hindered  the  nobility  from  initiating 
themfelves,  as  the  cuflom  formerly  was,  into  the 
order  of  the  Druids.  The  precepts  of  their  reli- 
gion were  confined  to  a  few,  and  were  not  much  at- 
tended to  by  a  people  uiured  to  war.  The  Vergo- 
bretus, or  chief  magiflrate,  was  chofen  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or  continued  in  his 
office  againfl  their  will.  Continual  power  lirength- 
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ened  his  intereft  among  the  tribes,  and  enabled  him 
to  fend  down,  as  hereditary  to  his  pofterity,  the 
office  he  had  only  received  himielf  by  ele6lion. 

On  occafion  ot  a  new  war  againfl:  the  King  of  the 
IVorLl,  as  the  poems  emphatically  call  the  Roman 
emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  order,  began  to  relume  their  ancient  privilege  of 
chufing  the  Vergobretus.  Garmal,  the  fon  of 
Tarno,  being  deputed  by  them,  came  to  the  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  who  was  then  Ver- 
gobretus, and  commanded  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  order,  to  lay  down  his  office.  Upon  his  re- 
fufal,  a  civil  war  commenced,  which  foon  ended  in 
almoft  the  total  extinction  of  the  religious  order  of 
the  Druids.  A  few  that  remained,  retired  to  the 
dark  recefles  of  their  groves,  and  the  caves  they  had 
formerly  ufed  for  their  meditations.  It  is  then  we 
find  them  in  the  circle  of  Jiones,  and  unheeded  by 
the  world.  A  total  difregard  for  the  order,  and  ut- 
ter abhorrence  of  the  Druidical  rites  enfued.  Under 
this  cloud  of  public  hate,  all  that  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  the  Druids  became  extinQ:, 
and  the  nation  fell  into  the  laft  degree  of  ignorance 
of  their  rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal  and 
his  fon  Offian  make  fo  little,  if  any,  mention  of  the 
Druids,  who  were  the  declared  enemies  to  their 
fucceffion  in  the  fupreme  magiftracy.  It  is  a  fingu- 
lar  cafe,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  religion  in  the  poems  afcribed  to  Offian;  as  the 
poetical  compofitions  of  other  nations  are  fo  clofely 
conne6led  with  their  mythology.  It  is  hard  to  ac- 
count for  it  to  thofe  who  are  not  made  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  the  old  Scottifh  bards.  That 
race  of  men  carried  their  notions  of  martial  honour 
to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any  aid  given  their  he- 
roes in  battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from  their 
fame  ;  and  the  bards  immediately  transferred  the 
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glory  of  the  adion  to  him  who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  Oifian  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as  Ho- 
mer hath  done,  to  affift  his  heroes,  this  poem  had 
not  confifted  oi  elogiums  on  his  friends,  but  of 
hymns  to  thefe  fuperior  beings.  To  this  day,  thofe 
that  write  in  the  GaUic  language  feldom  mention 
religion  in  their  profane  poetry  ;  and  when  they 
profefledly  write  of  religion,  they  never  interlard 
'with  their  compofitions,  the  adions  of  their  heroes. 
This  cuftom  alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the 
Druids  had  not  been  previoufly  extinguiflied,  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  account  for  Oilian's  filence  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  his  own  times. 

To  fay,  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion,  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  fay,  that  it  does  not  confift  of  people 
endued  with  reafon.  The  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
and  their  own  obfervations  on  the  works  of  nature, 
together  with  that  fuperftition  which  is  inherent  in 
the  human  frame,  have  in  all  ages,  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  men  fome  idea  of  a  fuperior  being. — Hence 
it  is,  that  in  the  darkeft  times,  and  amongft  the 
moft  barbarous  nations,  the  very  populace  them- 
felves  had  fome  faint  notion,  at  leall:  of  a  divinity. 
It  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  OHian,  who,  upon  no 
occafion,  fliews  a  narrow  mind,  to  think  that  he 
had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that  primitive  and 
greateft  of  all  truths.  But  let  OiTian's  religion  be 
what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
Chriftianity,  as  there  Is  not  the  leaft  allufion  to  it, 
or  any  of  its  rites,  in  his  poems  ;  which  abfolutely 
fixes  him  to  an  sera  prior  to  the  introduction  of  that 
religion.  The  perfecution  begun  by  Dloclefian,  in 
the  year  303,  is  the  raoft  probable  time  in  which 
the  firft  dawning  of  Chriftianity  in  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain can  be  fixed. — The  humane  and  mild  character 
of  Conftantlus  Chlorus,  who  commanded  then  in 
Britain,  induced  the  perfecuted  Chriftians  to  take 
refuge  under  him.     Some  of  them,  through  a  zeal 
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to  propagate  their  tenets,  or  through  fear,  went 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  fettled 
among  the  Caledonians ;  who  were  the  more  rea- 
dy to  hearken  to  their  dodrines,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Druids  had  been  exploded  fo  long  before. 

These  mifllonaries,  either  through  choice,  or  to 
give  more  weight  to  the  doctrine  they  advanced, 
took  pofleffion  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  the  Dru- 
ids ;  and  it  was  from  this  retired  life  they  had  the 
name  of  Culdees  *,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
country  fignified  Jequejl&red  perjons.  It  was  with 
one  of  the  Culdees  that  OfTian,  in  his  extreme  old 
age,  is  faid  to  have  difputed  concerning  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion.  This  difpute  is  flill  extant,  and  is 
couched  in  verfe,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
times.  The  extreme  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Of- 
fian,  of  the  Chriftian  tenets,  fhews  that  that  religi- 
on had  only  been  lately  introduced,  as  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive,  how  one  of  the  firft  rank  could  be  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  a  religion  that  had  been 
known  for  any  time  in  the  country.  The  difpute 
bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity.  The  obfolete 
phrafes  and  exprelTions  peculiar  to  the  times,  prove 
it  to  be  no  forgery.  If  OfTian  then  lived  at  the  in- 
troduction of  Chriftianity,  as  by  all  appearance  he 
did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third, 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  What  puts 
this  point  beyond  difpute,  is  the  allufion  in  his  po- 
ems to  the  hitlory  of  the  times. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  againft  Caracul  f,  the  fon 
of  the  King  of  the  World,  are  among  the  firft  brave 
a6tions  of  his  youth.  A  complete  poem,  which  re- 
lates to  this  fubje6t,  is  printed  in  this  colle6lion. 

In  the  year  210,  the  emperor  Severus,  after  re- 
turning from  his  expeditions  againft  the  Caledoni- 
ans, at  York  fell  into  the  tedious  illnefs  of  which 
he  afterwards  died.    The  Caledonians  and  Maiatse, 

refuming 
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refuming  courage  from  his  indifpofition,  took  arms 
in  order  to  recover  the  poflefTions  they  had  loft. 
The  enraged  emperor  commanded  his  army  to 
inarch  into  their  country,  and  to  deftroy  it  with 
fire  and  fword.  His  orders  were  but  ill  executed, 
for  his  fon,  Caracalla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  his  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
hopes  of  his  father's  death,  and  with  fchemes  to 
fupplant  his  brother  Geta. — He  fcarcely  had  enter- 
ed the  enemy's  country,  when  news  was  brought 
him  that  Severus  was  dead.  —  A  fuddcn  peace  is 
patched  up  with  the  Caledonians,  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Dion  CalFius,  the  country  they  had  loft  to  Se- 
verus was  reftored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracal- 
la,  who,  as  the  fon  of  Severus,  theEmperor  of  Rome, 
whofe  dominions  were  extended  almoft  over  the 
known  world,  was  not  without  reafon  called  in  the 
poems  of  Oftian,  the  Son  of  the  King  of  the  World. 
The  fpace  of  time  between  211,  the  year  Severus^ 
died,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is 
not  lb  great,  but  Oftian  the  fon  of  Fingal,  might 
have  feen  the  Chriftians  whom  the  perfecution  un- 
der Dioclefian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

OssiAN,  in  one  of  his  many  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  mentions  among  his 
great  a6tlons,  a  battle  which  he  fought  againft  Ca- 
ros,  king  of  fhips,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Ca- 
run  *.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Caros 
mentioned  here,  is  the  fame  with  the  noted  ufurpcr 
Caraufius,  who  affumed  the  purple  in  the  year  287, 
and  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maxi- 
mianHerculius,  in  feveral  naval  engagements,  v/hich 
gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in  Oftian's  poems, 
the  Kin?  of  Ships.  The  ivindi?ig  Cariin  is  that  fmall 
river  retaining  ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carau- 
fius  repaired  to  obftruct  the  incurfions  of  the  Cale- 
donians. Several  other  paffages  in  the  poems  allude 
to  the  wars  of  the  Romans;  but  the  two  juft  men- 
tioned clearly  fix  the  epoch  of  Fingal  to  the  third 
century  ;  and  this  account  agrees  exa6lly  with  the 
Irifh  hiilories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fingal,  the 
Ion  of  Comhal,  in  the  year  283,  and  that  ot  Ofcar 
and  their  own  celebrated  Cairbre,  in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allufions  to 
the  Roman  hillory  might  have  been  induftrioufly 
inferted  into  the  poems,  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  antiquity.  This  fraud  mufl:  then  have  been 
committed  at  leaft  three  ages  ago,  as  the  pafiages 
in  which  the  allufions  are  made,  are  alluded  to  often 
in  the  compofitions  of  thofe  times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm  overfpread  the  north  of  Europe  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  addicted 
to  fuperftition,  contra6led  a  narrownefs  that  de- 
rtroyed  genius.  Accordingly  we  find  the  compofi- 
tions of  thofe  times  trivial  and  puerile  to  the  lail  de- 
gree. But  let  it  be  allowed,  that,  amidil:  all  tJic 
untoward  circumilances  of  the  age,  a  genius  might 
arife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  could  induce 
him  to  give  the  honour  of  his  compofitions  to  an 
age  fo  remote.  We  find  no  facl  that  he  has  advan- 
ced, to  favour  any  defigns  which  could  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry. But  fhould  we  fuppofe  a  pcet,  through  hu- 
mour, or  for  reafons  which  cannot  be  feen  at  this 
djftance  of  time,  would  afcribe  bis  own  compofiti- 
ons to  OiTian,  it  is  next  to  impoflible,  that  he  could 
impofe  upon  his  countrymen,  when  all  of  them 
were  fo  vvtll  acquainted  with  the  traditional  poem.s 
of  their  anceliors. 

The  ftrongefl  objedion  to  the  authenticity  of  the 

poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
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OlTian,  is  the  improbabihty  of  their  being  handed 
down  by  tradition  through  i'o  many  centuries.  Ages 
ol"  barbarifm,  fome  will  lay,  could  not  produce  po- 
ems abounding  with  the  difinterefted  and  generous 
ientiments  lb  confpicuous  in  the  compofitions  of  Of- 
fian  ;  and  could  thefe  ages  produce  them,  it  is  impof- 
hble  but  they  mull:  be  loll,  or  altogether  corrupted 
in  a  long  fucceilion  of  barbarous  generations. 

These  ohjedions  naturally  fugged:  themfelves  to 
men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  if  ate  of  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  who  were  an 
i;ifcrior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not  fhare  their  bad 
fortune.  They  were  fpared  by  the  vi6lorious  king, 
as  it  was  through  their  means  only  he  could  hope 
for  immortdity  to  his  fame.  They  attended  him  in 
the  camp,  and  contributed  to  eftablifh  his  power  by 
their  fongs.  His  great  actions  were  magnified,  and 
the  populace,  who  had  no  ability  to  examine  into 
his  character  narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame 
in  the  rhimes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean  time,  men 
afiumed  fentiments  that  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
an  age  of  barbarifm.  The  bards  who  were  origi- 
nally the  difciples  of  the  Druids,  had  their  minds 
opened,  and  their  ideas  enh^rged,  by  being  initi- 
ated in  the  learning  of  that  celebrated  order.  They 
could  form  a  perfccl  hero  in  their  own  minds,  and 
afcribe  tliat  charader  to  their  prince.  The  inferior 
chiefs  made  this  ideal  chara6ler  the  model  of  their 
conduct,  and  by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that 
generous  fpirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of 
the  times.  The  prince  flattered  by  his  bards,  and 
rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his  cha- 
racter as  defcribed  in  the  eulogies  of  his  poets,  en- 
deavoured to  excel  his  people  in  merit,  as  he  was  a- 
bove  them  in  ftation.  This  emulation  continuing, 
formed  at  laft  the  general  character  of  the  nation, 
happily  compounded  of  what  is  noble  in  barbarifm, 
and  virtuous  and  generous  in  a  polifhed  people. 

When 
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When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war, 
are  the  chara^leriftics  or  a  nation,  their  a6tions 
become  interell:ing,  and  their  fame  worthy  ci  im- 
mortahty.  A  generous  fpirit  is  warmed  with  no- 
ble adions,  and  becomes  ambitious  of  perpetuating 
them.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  that  divine  in- 
fpiration  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ages  pretended. 
When  they  found  their  themes  inadequate  to  the 
warmth  of  their  imaginations,  they  var-fuOitd 
them  over  with  fables,  fupplied  by  their  own  fancy, 
or  furniihed  by  abfurd  tiaditicns.  Thefe  fablts, 
however  ridiculous,  had  their  abettors;  pofitrily 
either  implicitly  believed  them,  or  through  a  va- 
nity natural  to  mankind,  pretended  that  they  did. 
They  loved  to  place  the  founders  of  their  families 
in  the  days  of  fable,  when  poetry,  without  the 
fear  of  contradi£tion,  could  give  what  character 
fhe  pleafed  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that 
we  owe  the  prefervation  of  what  remained  of  the 
works  of  OiTian.  Kis  poetical  merit  m.ade  his  he- 
roes famous  in  a  country  where  hercifm  v/as  much 
efteemed  and  admired.  The  polierity  of  thefe 
heroes,  or  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  defcended 
from  them,  heard  with  pleafure  the  eulogiums  of 
their  anceftors ;  bards  were  employed  to  repeat 
the  poems,  and  to  record  the  connection  of  their 
patrons  with  chiefs  fo  renowned.  Every  cliief  in 
procefs  of  time  had  a  bard  in  his  family,  and  the 
office  became  at  laft  hereditary.  By  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  thefe  bards,  the  poems  concerning  the  an- 
ceftors  of  the  family  were  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation;  they  were  repeated  to  the 
whole  clan  on  folemn  occafions,  and  always  allu- 
ded to  in  the  new  compofitions  of  the  bards.  This 
cultom  came  down  near  to  our  own  times ;  and  after 
the  bards  Vv^re  difcontinued,  a  great  number  in 
a  clan  retained  by  memory,  or  committed  to 
writing,  their  compofitions,  and  founded  the  an- 
b  %  tiquity 
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tlqulty  of  their  families  on   the  authority  of  their 
poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  North 
of  Europe  'till  long  after  the  inllitution  of  the 
bards :  the  records  of  the  famihes  of  their  pa- 
trons, their  own,  and  more  ancient  poems  were 
handed  down  by,  tradition.  Their  poetical  com- 
pofitions  were  admirably  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  They  were  adapted  to  mufic ;  and  the 
moH:  perfect  harmony  obferved.  Each  verfe  was 
fo  connected  with  thofe  which  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed it,  that  if  one  line  had  been  remembered 
in  a  ffanza,  it  was  almofl:  impoffible  to  forget  the 
refl.  The  cadences  followed  in  fo  natural  a  gra- 
dation, and  the  words  were  fo  adapted  to  the 
common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  was  raifed  to 
a  certain  key,  that  it  was  almoft  impoflible,  from 
a  fimilarity  of  found,  to  fubflitute  one  word  for 
another.  This  excellence  is  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no  other 
language.  Nor  does  this  choice  of  words  clog  the 
fenfe  or  weaken  the  exprefTion.  The  numerous 
fle6tions  of  confonants,  and  variation  in  declenfion, 
make  the  lan,G;uage  very  copious. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Celtoe,  Avho  inhabited 
Britain  and  its  ifles,  were  not  fmgular  in  this  me- 
thod of  preferving  the  moll:  precious  monuments 
of  their  nation.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks 
were  couched  in  verfe,  and  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition. The  Spartans,  through  a  long  habit,  be- 
came fo  fond  of  this  cuflom,  that  they  would  ne- 
ver allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to  writing. 
The  afl:ions  of  great  men,  and  the  eulogiums  of 
kings  and  heroes  were  preferved  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. All  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  old 
Germans  were  comprehended  in  their  ancient 
fongs  * ;  which  v/ere  eith^  hymns  to  their  gods, 

or 
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or  elegies  in  praifc  of  their  heroes,  and  were  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  great  events  in  their  na- 
tion which  were  carefully  interwoven  with  them. 
This  *  fpecics  of  compofition  was  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  delivered  by  oral  tradition.  The 
care  they  took  to  have  their  poems  taught  to  their 
children,  the  uninterrupted  cuftom  of  repeating 
them  upon  certain  occafions,  and  the  happy  mea- 
Ture  of  the  verfe,  ferved  to  preferve  them  for  a 
long  time  uncorrupted.  This  oral  chronicle  of  the 
Germans  was  not  forgot  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
it  probably  would  have  remained  to  this  day,  had  not 
learning,  which  thinks  every  thing,  that  is  not 
committed  to  writing,  fabulous,  been  introduced. 
It  was  from  poetical  traditions  that  GarcillafTo 
compofed  his  account  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  The 
Peruvians  had  lofl  all  other  monuments  of  their 
hiftory,  and  it  was  from  ancient  poems  which  his 
mother,  a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas, 
taught  him  in  his  youth,  that  he  coUeded  the  ma- 
terials of  his  hiftory.  If  other  nations  then,  that 
had  been  often  over-run  by  enemies,  and  had  fent 
abroad  and  received  colonies,  could,  for  many 
,ages,  preferve,  by  oral  tradition,  their  laws  and 
hiftories  uncorrupted,  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  ancient  Scots,  a  people  fo  free  of  inter- 
mixture with  foreigners,  and  fo  ftrongly  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  had  the  works  of 
their  bards  handed  down  with  great  purity. 

It  will  feem  flrange  to  feme,  that  poems  ad- 
mired for  many  centuries  in  one  part  of  this  king- 
dom^ fhould  be  hitherto  unknown  in  the  other ; 
and  that  the  Britifh,  who  have  carefully  traced  out 
the  works  of  genius  in  other  nations,  fhould  fo 
long  remain  flrangers  to  their  own.  This,  in  a 
great  meafure,  is  to  be  imputed  to  thofe  who  un- 
derftood  both   languages  and  never  attempted  a 

tranllation. 
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tranflation.  They,  from  being  acquainted  but 
with  detached  pieces,  or  from  a  modefly,  which 
perhaps  the  prefent  translator  ought,  in  prudence, 
to  have  followed,  defpaired  of  making  the  compon- 
tions  of  their  bards  agreeable  to  an  Englifh  reader. 
The  manner  of  thofe  compofitions  is  fo  different 
from  other  poems,  and  the  ideas  fo  confined  to  the 
mofl:  early  flate  of  fociety,  that  it  was  thought 
they  had  not  enough  of  variety  to  pleafe  a  polilhcd 
age. 

This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  tranllator  of 
the  following  colle6tion  ;  and  though  he  admired 
the  poems,  in  the  original,  very  early,  and  gather- 
ed part  of  them  from  tradition  for  his  own  amufe- 
ment,  yet  he  never  had  the  fmallefl  hopes  of  fee- 
ing them  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  He  was  fenfible  that 
the  flrength  and  manner  of  both  languages  were 
very  different,  and  that  it  was  next  to  impoffibleto 
tranflate  the  Gallic  poetry  into  any  thing  of  tolera- 
ble Englifh  verfe;  a  prcfe  tranflation  he  could  ne- 
ver think  of,  as  it  mufl  necelTarily  fall  fhort  of  the 
majefty  of  an  original.  It  was  a  gentleman,  who 
has  himfelf  made  a  figure  in  the  poetical  world, 
that  gave  him  the  firft  hint  concerning  a  literal 
profe  tranflation.  He  tried  it  at  hlsdefire,  and  the 
fpecimen  was  approved.  Other  gentlemen  were 
earnefl  in  exhorting  him  to  bring  more  to  the  light, 
and  it  is  to  their  uncommon  zeal  that  the  world 
owes  the  Galic  poems,  if  they  have  any  merit. 

It  was  at  firft  intended  to  make  a  general  col- 
lection of  all  the  ancient  pieces  of  genius  to  be 
found  in  the  Galic  language;  but  the  tranflatcr 
had  his  reafons  for  confining  himfelf  to  the  remains 
of  the  works  of  OfTian.  The  adion  of  the  poem 
that  flands  the  firfl,  was  not  the  greatell:  or  mofb 
celebrated  of  the  exploits  of  Fingal.  His  wars 
were  very  numerous,  and  each  of  them  afforded 
a  theme  which  employed  the  genius  of  his  fon. 

But, 
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But,  excepting  the  prefent  poem,  thofe  pieces 
are  irrecoverably  loft,  and  there  only  remain  a 
few  fragments  in  the  hands  of  the  tranflator.  Tra- 
dition has  ftill  prefer  ved,  in  many  places,  the  ftory 
of  the  poems,  and  many  now  living  have  heard 
them,  in  their  youth,  repeated. 

The  complete  work,  now  printed,  would,  in 
a  fhort  time,  have  fhared  the  fate  of  the  reft. 
The  genius  of  the  highlanders  has  fuffered  a  great 
change  within  thefe  few  years.  The  communica- 
tion v/ith  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  open,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  trade  and  manufadures  has  deftroy- 
ed  that  leifure,  which  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
hearing  and  repeating  the  poems  of  ancient  times. 
Many  have  now  learned  to  leave  their  mountains, 
and  feek  their  fortunes  in  a  milder  climate ;  and 
though  a  certain  amor  patria  may  fometimes  bring 
them  back,  they  have,  during  their  abfence,  im- 
bibed enough  of  foreign  manners  to  defpife  the 
cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.  Bards  have  been  long 
difufed,  and  the  fpirit  of  genealogy  has  greatly  fub- 
fided.  Men  begin  to  be  lefs  devoted  to  their 
chiefs,  and  confanguinity  is  not  fo  much  regarded. 
When  property  is  eftablifhed,  the  human  mind 
confines  its  views  to  the  pleafure  it  procures.  It 
does  not  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  look  forward  to 
fucceeding  ages.  The  cares  of  life  encreafe,  and 
the  a£tions  of  other  times  no  longer  amufe. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  tafte  for  their  ancient  poetry 
is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  highlanders.  They 
have  not,  however,  thrown  off  the  good  qualities 
of  their  anceftors.  Hofpitality  ftill  fubfifts,  and  an 
uncommon  civility  to  ftrangers.  Friendfhip  is  in- 
violable, and  revenge  lefs  blindly  followed  than  for- 
merly. 

To  fay  any  thing,  concerning  the  poetical  me- 
rit of  the  poems,  would  be  an  anticipation  on  the 
judgment  of  the  public.     The  poem  which  flands 

firft 
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firfl  in  the  colIe£lion  is  truly  epic.  The  charaQiers 
are  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  fentlments  breathe 
heroifm.  The  rubje6i:  of  it  is  an  invafion  of  Ire- 
land by  Sv/aran  king  of  Lochlln,  which  is  the  name 
of  Scandinavia  in  the  GaHc  language.  Cuchullin, 
general  of  the  Irifli  tribes  in  the  minority  of  Cor- 
mac  king  of  Ireland,  upon  intelligence  of  the  in- 
vafion, aflembled  his  forces  near  Tura,  a  caftle  on 
the  coaft  of  Ulfler.  The  poem  opens  with  the 
landing  of  Swaran,  councils  are  held,  battles 
fought,  and  Cuchullin  is,  at  laft,  totally  defeated. 
In  the  mean  time,  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland, 
whofe  aid  was  follicited  before  the  enemy  landed, 
arrived  and  expelled  them  from,  the  country.  This 
war,  which  continued  but  fix  days  and  as  many 
nights,  is,  including  the  epifodes,  the  whole  ftory 
of  the  poem.  The  fcene  is  the  heath  of  Lena 
near  a  mountain  called  Crcmleach  in  Ulfter. 

All  that  can  be  faid  of  the  tranflation,  is  that 
it  is  literal,  and  that  fimplicity  is  fludied.  The 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  original  is  imi- 
tated, and  the  inverfions  of  the  ftyle  obferved. 
As  the  tranflator  claims  no  merit  from  his  verfion, 
he  hopes  for  the  indulgence  of  the  public  where  he 
fails.  He  wifhes  that  the  imperfed  (emblance  he 
draws  may  not  prejudice  the  world  againft  an  origi- 
nal, which  contains  what  is  beautiful  in  fimplicuy, 
and  grand  in  the  fublime. 
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In     SIX     BOOKS. 
BOOK    I. 

CU  C  H  U  L  L  I  N    *    fat  by  Tura's  wd! ; 
by  the  tree  of  the  ruling  leaf. — His  ipear. 
leaned   againft  the  mofTy  rock.     His  fbAtld 
lay  by  him  on  the  grafs.     As  he  thought  of  miglit- 
ty  Carbar  f,  a  hero  whom  he  llevv  in   war ;  t'ns 
B  fcout 

*  Cuchullin  the  fon  of  Semo  and  grandfon  to  Ciifh- 
bat,  a  drtiid  celebrated  in  tradition  for  his  wifdom  and 
valour.  Cuchullin  when  very  young  married  Brageli 
the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  parting  over  into  heland, 
lived  for  feme  time  with  Connal,  grandfon  by  a  daugh- 
ter to  Congal  the  petty  king  of  Ulller.  His  wifdotn  ar.d 
valour  in  a  Ihort  time  gained  him  fuch  reputation,  that 
in  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  fupreme  king  of  Ireland, 
he  was  chofen  guardian  to  the  young  king,  and  fole  nra- 
nager  of  the  war  againft  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin.  .'ifier 
a  feries  of  great  actions  he  was  killed  in  battle  fomev/here 
in  Connaughr,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  ao^e. 
He  v;as  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftrength,  that  to  defcribe 
a  ftrong  man  it  has  pafled  into  a  proverb,  "  He  has  the 
flrength  of  Cuchullin."  They  fhew  the  remains  of  his. 
palace  at  Dunfcaich  in  the  iile  of  Skye  ;  and  a  fione  :o 
which  he  bound  his  dog  Luath,  goes  Itill  by  his  name. 

t  Cairbar  or  Cairbrc  fignifies  a  ftrong  man. 
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fcout  *  of  the  ocean  came  Moran  f  the  fon  of 
Fithil. 

Rise,  faid  the  youth,  CuchulJin,  rife;  I  fee 
the  fliips  of  Svvaran.  CuchuUiu,  many  are  the 
foe  :  many  the  heroes  of  the  dark-rolling  fea. 

Moran!  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  thou 
ever  trembleil.  Ion  of  Fithil :  Thy  fears  have 
much  increafed  the  foe.  Perhaps  it  is-  the  king  X 
of  the  lonely  hills  coming  to  aid  me  on  green  Ul- 
lin's  plains. 

I  BAV/  their  chief,  fays  Adoran,  tall  as  a  rock 
of  ice.  His  fpear  is  like  tliat  biafted  fir.  His 
fnield  like  the  rifing  moon  §.  He  fat  on  a  rock 
on  the  fliore;  like  a  cloud  of    miil  en  the  fdent 

hill. 

*  CuchuUin  having  previous  intelligence  of  the  in- 
v.fion  intended  by  Swaran,  fent  fcouts  all  over  the  coaft 
of  UlHn  or  Ulller,  to  give  e^rly  notice  of  the  fird:  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fent 
ivlunan  the  Ton  of  Stirmd  to  imolore  the  affiftance  of  Fin- 
gal.  He  himfelf  collected  the  flower  of  the  Irifii  youth 
to  Tura,  a  caflle  on  [he  coall,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
ihe  enemy,  till  Fingal  Ihould  arrive  from  Scotland.  We 
may  conclude  from  Cuchuliin's  applying  fo  early  for 
foreign  aid,  that  the  Irilli  v;ere  not  then  fo  numerous  as 
they  have  fince  been  ;  which  is  a  great  pr^fumption  a- 
g-iinft  ihe  high  Antiquities  of  that  people.  V/e  have 
t;ie  tetnniony  of  Tacitus  that  cnt;  legion  only  wsls  thought 
fjificient,  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the  whole 
iP.and  under  the  Roman  yoke  j  /;hich  would  not  pro- 
bably have  been  the  cafe,  had  tne  i'land  been  inhabited 
for  any  number  of  centuries  befj-re. 

f  Moran  lignifies  many  ;  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fili, 
an  inferior  bard. 

X  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal  and  Morna  the  daughter 
of  Thaddu.  His  grandfather  v/as  Trathal,  and  great 
grandfather  Trenmcr,  bcCii  of  whom  are  oiten  mention- 
ed in  the  poem. 

§  — r—^ His  ponderous  fiiield 

Behind  him  caft  ;  tiiC  broad  circumference 

Hun^  on  his  fi^oulders  like  the  Moon.  Milto,v. 
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}iill. — Many,  chief  of  men  !  I  faid,  many  are  our 
hands  of  war. — Well  art  thou  named,  the  Migh- 
ty Man,  but  many  mighty  men  are  leen  from 
Tura's  walls  of  wind. — He  anfwered  like  a  wave 
on  a  rock,  who  in  this  land  appears  like  me?  He- 
roes frand  not  in  my  prefence  :  they  fall  to  earth 
beneath  my  hand.  None  can  meet  Swaran  in  the 
fight  but  Fingal,  king  of  ftormy  hills.  Once  we 
wrellled  on  the  heath  of  Malmor*,  and  our  heels 
overturned  the  wood.  Rocks  fell  from  their  place  ; 
and  rivulets,  changing  their  courfe,  fled  murmur- 
ing  from  our  ftrife.  Three  days  we  renewed  our 
ilrife,  and  heroes  flood  at  a  diflance  and  trembled. 
On  the  fourth,  Fingal  fays,  that  the  king  of  the 
ocean  fell  j  but  Swaran  fays,  he  flood.  Let  dark 
Cuchullin  yield  to  him  that  is  ilrong  as  the  ilorms 
of  Malmor. 

No:  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  I  will  never 
yield  to  man.  Dark  Cuchullin  will  be  great  or 
dead.  .Go,  Fithil's  fon,  and  take  my  fpear  :  ftrike 
the  founding  fhield  of  Cabait  f.  It  hangs  at  Tu- 
ra's rufrling  gate;  the  found  of  peace  is  not  its 
voice.     My  heroes  fhall  hear  on  the  hill. 

He  went  and  ftruck  the  boffy  fhield.  The  hills 
and  their  rocks  replied.  The  found  fpread  along 
the  wood  :  deer  ftart  by  the  lake  of  roes.  Cu- 
ragh  X  leapt  from  the  founding  rock ;  and  Connal 
df  the  bloody  fpea-r.  Crugal's  §  bread  cf  fnow 
B  z  beats 

*    Meal-mor — n  great  hill. 

t  Cdbair,  or  raiher  Ciihbait,  grandfather  \o  the  he- 
ro, was  fo  rein.irkable  for  his  valour,  that  his  {hield  was 
made  ufe  of  to  alarm  his  poiterity  [o  the  battles  of  iV.t 
family.  We  find  Fing'il  making  the  fame  ufe  of  his  own 
ihieid  in  the  4th  book. — A  horn  was  the  mod  common 
inftfument  to  call  ihe  army  together  betbre  the  invention 
•    of  bagpipes. 

X  C^\-rioz\\S\'gx\\^Qi  the  madnefs  of  battle. 
'l       §  Cruth-geal — fair  complesioned. 
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beats  higii.  The  Ton  of  Favl  leases  the  dark- 
brown  hind.  It  is  the  fliieid  ot  war,  faid  Ronnar, 
the  Ipear  of  Cuchulhn,  faid  Lugar. — Son  of  the 
fca,  put  on  thy  arms !  Cahnar,  hft  thy  founding 
iteel !  Puno!  horrid  hero,  rife:  Cairbar,  from 
-thy  red  tree  of  Cromla.  Bend  thy  white  knee, 
O  Eth ;  and  defcend  from  the  ftreams  of  Lena. — 
Ca-olt  tlretch  thy  white  fide  as  thou  movefl:  along 
the  whirthng  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  fide  that  is  white 
as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  fea,  when  the  dark 
winds  pour  it  on  the  murmuring  rocks  of  Cu- 
thon  *. 

Now  I  behold  the  xhicfs  in  the  pride  of  their 
former  deeds;  their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the  bat- 
tles of  old,  and  the  actions  of  other  times.  Their 
eyes  r.re  like  flames  of  fire.,  and  roll  in  fearch  of 
the  foes  of  the  land. — Their  mighty  hands  are  on 
their  fwords ;  and  lightning  pours  from  their  fides 
of  fleel. — They  came  like  flreams  from  the  moun- 
tains;  each  ruflied  roaring  from  his  hill.  Bright 
are  the  chiefs  of  battle  in  the  armour  of  their  fa- 
thers.— Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  followed, 
like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the 
red  meteors  of  heaven. — The  founds  of  crafning 
•arms  afcend.  The  gray  dogs  howl  between. — 
Unequally  burils  the  fong  of  battle;  and  rocking 
Cromla  f  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  durky  hcatii 
they  itood,  like  mift  I  that  fnades  the  hills  of  au- 
tumn: 
*  Cu-lhon — the  mournful  found  of  -'ja<z:es. 
f  Crom-leach  fignified  a  place  of  worlhip  among  the 
Druids.  It  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a.  hill  on  the 
coaft  of  Ullin  or  Ulfter. 

J  vt^kM](Ttv  hiKin^  £tVs  Kpovicov 

AT?iUCt^-  ^    .  HOM.    11.  5     V.  522. 

So' when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array, 
Along  the  ficies  their  gloomy  lines  difplay  ; 
The  low-hung  vapours  motionlefs  and  flill 
Reft  on  the  fummiis  of  the  fliaded  hill.  Pope, 
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tumn  :  when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles  Iiigh,  and 
lifts  its  head  to  heaven. 

Hail,,  faid  Cuchuliin,  ions  of  the  narrow  vales, 
hail,  ye  hunters  of  the  deer.  Another  iport  is 
drawing  near  :  it  is  like  the  dark  rolling  of  that 
wave  on  the  coafl:.  Or  lliall  we  fight,  ye  fons  of 
war!  or  yield  green  Innisfail  *  to  Lochlin  !  O 
Connal  ffpeak,  thou  firft  of  men!  thou  breaker 
of  the  fhields  !  thou  haO:  often  fought  with  Loch- 
lin ;  flialt  thou  lift  up  thy  father's  I'pear  ? 

Cuchullin!  calm  the  chief  replied,  the  fpear 
of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  ihine  in  battle, 
and  to  m,ix  with  the  blood  of  thcufands.  But  tho' 
my  hand  is  bent  on  war,  my  heart  is  for  the  peace 
of  Erin  t.  Behold,  thou  firft  in  Cormac's  war, 
the  fable  fleet  of  Swaran.  His  mafls  are  as  nume- 
rous on  our  coaft  as  reeds  in  the  lake  of  Lego, 
His  fliips  are  like  foreds  cloathed  with  mift,  when 
the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  fqually  v/ind.  Ma- 
ny are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is  for  peace. 
— Fingal  would  fliun  his  arm  the  firft  of  mortal 
B  3  men  ; 

*  Ireland  fo  called  from  a  colony  tliat  fettled  thera 
called  Falans. — Iimis-fail,  /.  e.  the  ifiand  of  the  Fa-il  or 
Falans. 

t  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cu-:hullin,  was  the  fon  of 
Cathbait  prince  of  the  Tongorm.i  or  the  ijland  of  blue 
ivaves,  probably  one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  moiher  was 
Fioncoma  the  daughter  of  Congal.  He  had  a  fon  by 
Foba  of  Conachar-nefTar,  who  was  afterwards  king  of 
Ulfter,  For  his  fervices  in  the  war  againft  Swaran  he 
had  lands  conferred  on  him,  which,  from  his  name,  were 
called  Tir-chonnuil  or  Tirconnel,  /.  e.  the  land  of  Connal. 

X  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland;  from  f(/r or /V/r  Weft,  and 
in  an  illand.  This  name  v/as  not  always  confined  to 
Ireland,  for  there  is  the  higheft  probability  that  the  lerne 
of  the  ancients  was  Britain  to  the  North  of  the  Forth. — 
For  lerne  is  faid  to  be  to  liie  North  of  Britain,  which 
could  not  be  meant  of  heland. 

SiRABO,  1.  2   &  4    Cas.aub.  1.  1. 
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men  :  FIngal  that  fcatters  the  miglity,  as  ftormy 
winds  the  heath;  when  the  ftreams  roar  thro' 
echoing  Cona  :  and  night  fettles  with  all  her  clouds 
on  the  hill. 

Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,  faid  Calmar  *  the  fon 
ofMatha;  fiy,  Connal,  to  thy  filent  hills,  where 
the  fpear  of  battle  never  Ihone ;  purfue  the  dark- 
brov/n  deer  of  Cromla:  and  flop  with  thine  ar- 
rows the  bounding  roes  of  Lena.  But,  blue-eyed 
fon  of  Semo,  Cuchullin,  ruler  of  the  war,  fcaiter 
thou  the  fens  of  Lochlin  f,  and  roar  through  the 
ranks  of  their  pride.  Let  no  vefiel  of  the  king- 
dom of  Snow  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of 
inis-tore  %. 

O  Y£  dark  winds  of  Erin,  rife  !  and  roar,  ye 
whirlwinds  of  the  heath  !  Amidft  the  tempefi:  let 
nie  die,  torn  in  a  cloud  by  angry  ghofts  cf  men  ; 
amidil  the  temperi:  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever  chafe 
was  fport  to  hini  fo  much  as  the  battle  of  fhields. 

Calmar  1  flow  .replied  the  chief,  I  never  fled, 
OMatha'sfon.  I  was  fwift  with  my  friends  in 
battle,  but  fmal!  is  the  fame  of  Connal.  The 
battle  v^^as  won  in  my  prefence,  and  the  valiant 
overcame.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  re- 
gard the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac.  Give  wealth 
and  half  the  land  for  peace,  'till  Fingal  come  with 
battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  voice,  I  lift  the  fword 
and  fpsar.  My  joy  fhall  be  in  the  midft  of  thou- 
fdmh,  and  my  foul  brighten  in  the  gloom  of  the 
light. 

To  me,  Cuchullin  replies,  pleafant  is  the  noife 
of  arms :  pleafant  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  before 
the  fhower  of  Spring.     But  gather  all  the  fhining 

tribes 

*  Calm-er,  a  Jlrong  man. 

t  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general ;  in  a 
more  confined  fenfe  that  of  the  peninfula  of  Jutland. 

X  Innis-tore,  the  ifland cf -.vhales,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Orknev  idands. 
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tribes  ihiit  I  mav  view  tiic  Tons  ot  war.  Let  them 
move  along  the  heath,  bright  as  the  iun-iliine  be- 
fore a  llorni ;  when  the  welt  wind  collects  the 
clouis  and  the  oaks  of  Morven  echo  along,  the 
iTiofe. 

But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ?  The  com- 
panions of  my  arm  in  danger  ?  Where  ait  ihou, 
^\■hite-bofom'd  Cathbat?  Where  is  that  cloud  in 
war,  Duchomar  *?  and  haft  thou  left  me,  O 
Fergus  f  !  in  the  day  of  the  llorm  ?  Fergus,  firft 
in  our  Joy  at  the  feall ;  fon  of  Rofia  !  arm  of  dealli  ! 
comeft  thou  like  a  roe  X  from  Malmor?  Like  a 
hart  from  the  echoing  hills? — Hail,  thou  fon  of 
RolTa !   what  fhades  the  foul  of  war  ? 

Four  Itones  i!,  replied  the  chief,  rife  on  tlie 
grave  of  Cathbat. — Thefe  hands  have  laid  in  earth 
Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war.  Cathbat,  thou  foii 
of  Torman,  thou  wert  a  fun-beam  on  the  hill. — 
And  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar,  like  the  miii  of 
marfhy  Lano ;.  when  it  fails  over  the  plains  of  au- 
tumn and  brings  death  to  the  people.  Morna ! 
thou  faireft  of  maids!  calm  is  thy  fleep  in  the  cave 
of  the  rock.  Thou  hail:  fallen  in  darknefs  like  a 
ftar,  that  fhoots  athwart  the  defart,  when  the  tra- 
B  4  veller 

*  Dubhchomar,  nhlack  iveU-Jl?aped  7nan. 

■\  Fear-guth, — the  man  of  the  luord;  or  a  commander 
of  an  army. 

t  Be  thou  like  a  roe  or  young  hart  on  the  mountains 
of  Bedier,  Solomon's  Song. 

II  This  palLige  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among 
the  ancient  Scots.  They  opened  a  grave  fix  or  eighc 
feet  deep  :  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay;  and  on 
this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  deceafed,  and,  if  a  warrior, 
his  fword,  and  tiie  heads  of  twelve  arrows  by  liis  fide. 
Above  they  laid  another  ftratum  of  clay,  in  which  they 
placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  fymbol  of  hunting.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mold,  and  four  ftones  pla- 
ced on  end  to  mnrk  the  extent  of  the  grave.  Thefe  are 
the  four  llones  alluded  to  here. 
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velfcr  is  alone,  and  mourns  the  tranfient  beam. 
Say,  f.iid  Semo's  blue-eyed  Ton,  fay  how  fell  the 
chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the  fons  of  Lochlin, 
frriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ?  Or  v/hat  confines 
t'le  chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the  dark  aiid  narrcir 
houfe  *  ? 

Cathbat,  replied  the  hero,  fell  by  the  fvvord 
of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify  ftreams. 
Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave,  and  fpoke  to  the 
lovely  Morna. 

McRNA  t,  fairefl:  among  women,  lovelv  daugh- 
ter of  Cormac-cairbar.  Why  in  the  circle  of  itones ; 
In  the  cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  flream  mur- 
murs hoarfeiy.  The  old  tree's  groan  is  in  the 
v/;nd.  The  lake  is  troubled  before  thee,  and  dark 
are  the  clouds  of  the  iky.  But  thou  art  like  fnow 
on  the  heath;  aid  thy  hair  like  the  mifc  of  Crom- 
la; when  it  curls  on  the  rocks,  and  it  fhines  to  the 
beam  of  the  weft. — Thy  breafls  are  like  two  fmooth 
rocks  ietn  from  Branno  of  the  ftreams.  Thy  arms 
like  two  white  pillars  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty 
Fin  gal. 

From  whence,  the  white-armed  maid  replied, 
from  whence,  Duchomar,  the  moH  gloomy  of 
men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible.  Red  are 
tjiy  rolling  eyes.  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the  fen  ? 
\Vhat  of  tiie  foe,  Duchomar  ? 

From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the 
liiil  of  t.he  dark  brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  flain 
^\'ith  my  bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bound- 
ing dogs  of  t!ic  chafe. — l^ovely  daughter  of  Cor- 
rnac,  I  love  thee  as  my  foul. — I  have  flain  one 
flately  deer  for  tliee. — High  was  his  branchy  head  ; 
and  fleet  his  feet  of  Vv'ind. 

DucHO:.iA;i!  cahn  the  maid  replied,  I  love 
tlr.e  nor,   ihoa  cloomy  man. — Hard   is  thy  heart 

of 
*  The  grave.— The  houfe  appointed  for  all  living.  Jod. 
f  Muirne  or  Morna,  a  ivoman  beloved  h  nil. 
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of  rock,  and  dark  thy  terrible  brow.  But  Cath- 
bat,  thou  ion  of  Torman  *,  thou  art  the  love  of 
Morna.  Thou  art  like  a  fun-beam  on  the  hill  in 
the  day  of  the  gloomy  fiorm.  Savvefl  thou  the 
Ton  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds? 
Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the  coming  of 
Cathbat. 

And  long  fhall  Morna  wait,  Duchomar  faid, 
his  blood  is  on  my  fvvord. — Long  lliall  Morna  v.  ait 
for  him.  He  fell  at  Branno's  ftream.  High  on 
Cromla  I  will  raife  his  tomb,  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac-cairbar ;  but  fix  thy  love  on  Duchomar,  his 
arm  is  ftrong  as  a  ftorm. — 

And  is  the  Ton  of  Torman  fallen  ?  faid  the- 
maid  of  the  tearful  eye.  Is  he  fallen  on  his  e- 
choing  hill ;  the  youth  with  the  breaft  of  fnow  ? 
he  that  was  firfl  in  the  chafe  of  the  hill ;  the  fee 
of  the  Grangers  of  the  ocean. — Duchomar^  thou 
art  dark  t  indeed,  and  cruel  is  thy  arm  to  A'lor- 
na.  But  give  me  that  fword,  my  toe  ;  I  love  the 
blood  of  Caithbat. 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears ;  but  flie  pier- 
ced his  manly  breaft.  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a 
mountain-ltream;   ftretched  out  his  arm  and  faid  ; 

Daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar,  thou  haft  flain 
Duchomar.  The  fword  is  cold  in  my  bread : 
Alorna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  t  the 
maid;  Duchomar  was  the  dream  of  her  night. 
She  will  raife  my  tomb;  and  the  hunter  fhall  fee 
it  and  praife  me.  But,  draw  the  fvvord  from  my 
breaft  ;   Morna,  the  fteel  is  cold. 

She  came,  in  all  her  tears,  fhe  came,   and  drew 

it  from  his  breaft.      He  pierced  her  white  fide  with 

fteel  ;    and   fpread  her  fair   locks  en  the    e-round. 

B  5  "     Her 

*  Torman,  thumler.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the 
Jupiter  Taramis  of  the  ancients. 

t  She  alludes  to  his  name — the  dark  man, 

X   Moin-i,  [fjft  in  tsmper  and  ferfon. 
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Her  burfling  blood  founds  from  her  fide  :  and  her 
white  arm  is  ftained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death 
file  lay,  and  Tura's  cave  anfwered  to  her  fighs. — 

Peace,  faid  Cuchullin,  to  the  fouls  of  the  he- 
roes;  their  deeds  were  great  in  danger.  Let  them 
ride  around  *  me  on  clouds ;  and  fhew  their  fea- 
tures of  war :  that  my  foul  may  be  flrong  in  dan- 
ger ;  my  arm  like  the  thunder  of  heaven. — But 
be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  tlu; 
v/indow  of  my  red: ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of 
peace;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over. — Gather  the 
ilrength  of  the  tribes,  and  move  to  the  Wars  of 
Krin. — Attend  the  car  of  my  battles ;  and  rejoice 
in  the  noife  of  my  courfe. — Place  three  fpears  by 
iTjy  fide  ;  and  follow  the  bounding  of  my  fteeds. 
That  my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  my  friends,  when 
tlie  battle  darkens  round  the  beams  of  my  fleel. 

As  rufhes  a  f]:ream  f  of  foam  from  the  dark 
jliady  fleep  of  Cromla  •,  when  the  thunder  is  rol- 
ling above,  and  dark-brown  night  on  half  the  hilL 
So  fierce,  fo  vail:,  and  fo  terrible  rufhed  on  the  fons 
of  Erin.  The  chief  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom 
all  his  billows  follow,  poured  valour  forth  as  a 
ilream,  rolling  his  might  along  the  lliore. 

The 

•*  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day, 
of  fome  of  the  highianders,  ihat  the  fouls  of  th.e  deceaf- 
ed  hovered  round  their  living  friends;  and  fometimes 
appeared  ro  them  when  they  were  about  to  enter  on  any 
great  undertaking. 

y.p-6vav  s/c  iJAycLhcov  x-oiAh?  hroT^z  y^A^ciJ'pi.  Hom. 
As  torrents  roll  encreas'd  by  numerous  rills 
With  rage  impetuous  down  the  echoing  hills; 
Rudi  to  me  vaies,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
Roir  thro'  a  thoufand  channels  to  the  main.     Pope. 
/lui  uhi  derurfu  rnpido  de  m^ntihus  altis, 
Dant  fonituvi  fpumoft  amnesy  i^  in  ccguora  currunty 
^ijfque  Juum  popuhitm  inr.  Virg. 
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The  Tons  of  Lochlin  Pieard  tlic  noife  as  the 
found  of  a  winter-ilreani.  Swaran  flruck  his  boify 
fhield,  and  called  the  fon  of  Aino.  What  tniir- 
mur  rolls  along  the  hill  like  the  gathered  flies  of 
evening?  The  fons  of  Innis-fail  defcend,  or  riif- 
tling  winds  *  roar  in  the  diRant  wood.  Such  is 
the  noife  ofGormal  before  the  white  tops  of  my 
waves  arife.  O  fon  of  Arno,  afcend  the  hill  and 
view  the  dark  face  of  the  heath. 

He  went,  and  trembling,  fwift  returned.  His 
eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high  a- 
gainil  his  fide.  Flis  words  were  faultering,  bro- 
ken, flow. 

Rise,  fon  of  ocean,  rife,  chief  of  the  dark- 
brown  fnields.  I  fee  the  dark,  the  mountain- 
flream  of  the  battle.  The  deep-moving  ilrength 
of  the  fons  of  Erin. — The  car,  the  car  of  baftje 
comes,  like  the  flame  cf  death;  the  rapid  car  of 
Cuchullin,  the  noble  fon  of  Semo.  It  bends  be- 
hind like  a  v/ave  near  a  rock;  like  the  golden  m'lil 
of  the  heath.  Its  fides  are  embofled  with  ftones, 
and  fparkle  like  the  fea  round  the  boat  of  night. 
Of  polifhed  yev/  is  its  beam,  and  its  feat  of  the 
fmootheft  bone.  The  fides  are  repleniflied  with 
fpears ;  and  the  bottom  is  the  fool-ilocl  of  heroes. 
Before  the  right  fide  of  tiiC  car  is;  feen  the  fnorting 
horfe.  The  high-maned,  ,  bVoad-breafted,  proud^ 
high-leaping  fl;rohg  fleed  of  the  hill.  Loud  and 
refounding  is  his  hoof;  the  fpreading  of  his  mane 
above  is  like  that  flream  of  fnioke  on  the  lieath. 
Bright  are  the  fides  of  the  {[Qi^d,  and  his  name  is 
Sulin-Sifadda. 

Before  the  left  fide  of  tl^ic  car  is  feen  th,c  fnort- 
ing liorfc.  The  thin-maned,  high-headed,  flrong- 
hoofcd,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  r.ill :  liis  name 
is  Du.O'onnal  among  the  flormy  fons  of  the  fv.otd, 

A  thcufand 
*  As  when  the  hoUov^'  rocks  re  lain 

Tlie  found  of  bluftering  wind.  Milton. 
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A   tlioufand    thongs     bind    the   car  on   higli. 

H.ird  poHfhed  bits  lliine  in  a  wreath  of  foam. 
Thin  thongs   bright-fludded   with   gems,  bend  on 

the  {lately  necks   of  the  fteeds. The  lleeds  that 

like  wreaths  of  mid:  fly  over  the  ftreamy  vales. 
The  vv^ildnefs  of  deer  is  in  their  courfe,  the- 
fcrength  of  the  eagle  defcending  on  her  prey. 
Their  noife  is  like  the  blaft  of  winter  on  the  fides 
of  the  fnow-headed  Gormal. 

Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief;  the  flrong 
f!:ormy  Ton  cf  the  fword  ;  the  hero's  name  is  Cu- 
chullin,  fon  of  Semo  king  of  Shells.  His  red  cheek 
is  like  my  poliflied  yew.  The  look  of  his  blue- 
rolling  eye  is  wide  beneath  the  dark  arch  of  his 
brow.  Kis  hair  flies  from  his  head  like  a  flame, 
as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpear.  Fly,  king 
of  ocean,  fly;  he  comes,  like  a  frorm,  along  the 
fireamy  vale. 

AV^HEN  did  I  fly,  replied  the  king,  from  the  bat- 
tle of  many  fpears?  When  did  I  fly,  fon  of  Arno, 
chief  of  the  little  foul  ?  I  met  the  florm  of  Gormal 
when  the  foam  of  my  waves  was  high  ;  I  met  the- 
Irorm  of  the  clouds  and  fhall  I  fly  from  a  hero  ? 
Were  it  Fingal  himfeif  my  foul  fliould  not  darken 
before  him. — Rife  to  the  battle,  my  thoufands; 
pour  round  me  like  the  echoing  main.  Gather 
round  the  bright  fl;eel  of  your  king;  flrong  as  the 
rocks  of  my  land ;  that  meet  the  llorm  with  joy, 
and  flretch  their  dark  woods  to  the  wind. 

As   autumn's  *  dark  fl:orms  pour  from   two  e- 

choinn: 


*  The  reader  may  compirc  diis  pafl'age  with  a  fimilar 
one  in  Homer,   Iliad  iv.  v.  446. 

Now  Pnield  widi  fnield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  latKe  oppos'd, 
Hoft  againll  hoft,  v/ith  fliadowy  fquadrons  drew, 
The  founJinc;  d  rts  in  iron  tempefts  flew  j 

With 
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choing  hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the 
heroes. — As  two  dark  llreams  from  high  rocks 
meet,  and  mix  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough 
and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail. 
Chief  mixed  his  ftrokcs  with  chief,  and  man  with 
man  ;  fteel,  clanging,  founding  on  fteel,  helmets 
are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts  and  fmoaks  a- 
round. — Strings  murmur  on  the  poliflied  yews. 
Darts  rulli  along  the  fky.  Spears  fall  like  the  cir- 
cles of  light  that  gild  the  flormy  face  of  the  night. 

As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high  ;  as  the  lad  peal  of  the  thunder  of 
heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cor- 
mac's  hundred  bards  were  there  to  give  the  war  to 
fong;  feeble  were  the  voices  of  a  hundred  bards 
to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times.  For  many  v/ere 
the  falls  of  the  heroes ;  and  wide  poured  the  blood 
of  the  valiant. 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  the  fong,  the  death  of  the 
noble  Sithallin  *, — Let  the  fighs  of  Fiona  rife  on 
the  dark  heaths  of  her  lovely  Ardan. —  They  fell, 
like  two  hinds  of  the  defart,  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  Swaran;  when  in  the  midft  of  thoufands  he 
roared;  like  the  fhrill  fpirit  of  a  ftorm,  that  fits 
dim,  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the  death 
of  the  mariner. 

Nor  flept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the 

ille 


With  dreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  llaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dre  xdful  tide.  Pope. 

Statius  has  very  happily  imitate  i  Homer. 
Jam  clypeus  clypeis,  umbone  repellitur  umbo, 
Enfe  minax  en/is,  pede  pes,   l^  cufpide  cujpis,  l^c. 
Arms  on  armour  crafhing,  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd,  &c.  Milton. 

*  Sithallin  (Ignifies  a  handfome  many — Fiona,  a  fair 
maid; — and  Ard.-in,  pride. 
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ifle  of  m'lil  * ;  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine 
arm,  Cuchullin,  thou  fon  of  Semo.  His  fword 
was  like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the 
fons  of  the  vale ;  when  the  people  are  blafted 
and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning  around. — 
Dufronnal  f  fnorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes ; 
and  Sifadda  X  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them  as  groves  overturned  on  the  de- 
fart  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  blaft  has  palled  the  heath 
laden  with  the  fpirits  of  night. 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid 
of  Iniilore  §,  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 
thou  fairer  than  the  ghoft  of  the  hills ;  when  it 
moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  filence  of 
Morven.  He  is  fallen!  thy  youth  is  low;  pale 
beneath  the  fword  of  Cuchullin.  No  more  fliall 
valour  raife  the  youth  to  match  the  blood  of  kings. 
— Trenar,  lovely  Trenar  died,  thou  maid  of  Inif- 
tore.  His  grey  dogs  are  hov/ling  at  home,  and  fee 
his  paiTmg  ghoft.  His  bow  is  in  the  hall  unifrung. 
No  found  is  in  the  heath  of  his  hinds. 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo  Swa- 


*  The  IHe  of  Sky ;  not  improperly  called  the  ijle  of 
tnift,  as  its  high  hills,  which  caich  the  clouds  from  the 
v.'eftern  ocean,  occafion  ^Imofl:  continual  rains. 

f  One  of  Cuchullin's  horfes.     Dubhftron  gheal. 

X   Siih-fadda,  i.e.  a  long  ft  ride. 

§  The  maid  of  Inifiore  was  the  daughter  of  Gorla 
king  of  Inidore  or  Orkney  iflands.  Trenar  v/as  brother 
to  the  king  of  Inifcon,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  iflands 
of  Sheth^n°.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that 
time  fubjeft  to  the  king  ot'  Lochiin.  We  find  that  the 
dogs  of  Trenar  are  fenfible  at  home  of  the  death  of  their 
mafter,  the  very  inftant  he  is  killed. — It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  heroes  went  immediately 
lifter  death  to  the  hills  of  their  country,  and  the  fcenes 
they  fiequented  the  mod  happy  lime  of  their  life.  It  was 
thought  too  that  dogs  and  horfes  faw  the  ghous  of  ti.e 
deceafed. 
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ran's  hoft  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand 
waves,  fo  Innisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes  all 
his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found  of 
Ihieids. — Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and  the 
fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.  The  field  e- 
choes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred  hammers 
that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fun  of  the  furnace. 
Who  are  thcfe  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  fo  gloomy 
and  dark?  Who  are  thefe  like  two  clouds  *  and 
their  fwords  like  lightning  above  them  ?  The  little 
hills  are  troubled  around,  and  the  rocks  tremble 
with  all  their  mofs. — 'Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  fon 
and  the  car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?  Many  are  the 
anxious  eyes  of  their  friends,  as  they  fee  them  dim 
on  the  heath.  Now  night  conceals  the  chiefs  in 
her  clouds  and  ends  the  terrible  fight.  It  was  on 
Cromla's  fhaggy  fide  that  Dorglas  placed  the 
deer  t ;  the  early  fortune  of  the  chafe,  before  the 
heroes  left  the  hill. — A  hundred  youths  coiled:  the 
heath ;  ten  heroes  blow  the  fire ;  three  hundred 
chufe  the  polifh'd  ftones.  The  fealt  is  fmoaking 
wide. 

CucHULLiN,  chief  of  Erin's  war,  refumed  his 
mighty  foul.     Ke  flood  upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and 

fpoke 

*  As  when  two  black  clouds 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Cafpian.  Milton. 

t  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feafls  after  hunt- 
ing, is  handed  down  by  tradition  A  pit  lined  with 
fmooth  ftones  was  made  ;  and  near  it  ftood  a  heap  of 
fmooth  flit  {tones  of  the  flint  kind  The  ftones  as  well 
as  the  pit  were  properly  heated  wirn  heath.  Then  they 
laid  fome  venifon  in  the  bottom,  and  a  ftratum  of  the 
ftones  above  ir;  and  thus  they  did  ahernately  'till  the  pit 
was  full.  The  whole  was  covered  over  wiih  heath  to 
confine  the  fteam.  Whether  tnis  is  probable  I  cannot 
i^dy  ;  but  fome  pits  are  fnewn,  which,  the  vulgar  fay, 
were  ufed  in  that  manner. 
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fpoke  to  the  Ton  of  fongs ;  to  Carril  of  other  times, 
the  gray-haired  fon  of  Kinfena  *  Is  this  feaft 
fpread  for  me  alone  and  the  king  of  LochHn  on 
UUin's  fhore ;  far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and 
founding  halls  of  his  feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other 
times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran ;  tell  him 
from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that  Cuchullin  gives 
his  feaft.  Here  let  him  liften  to  the  found  of  my 
groves  amidil:  the  clouds  of  night. — For  cold  and 
bleak  the  bluftering  winds  rufh  over  the  foam  of 
his  feas.  Flere  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp, 
and  hear  the  fongs  of  heroes. 

Old  Carril  went,  with  fofteil:  voice,  and  called 
the  king  of  dark-brown  fhields.  Rife  from  the 
I'kins  of  thy  chafe,  rife,  Swaran  king  of  groves. — 
Cuchullin  gives  the  joy  of  fhells;  partake  the  feaft 
oi  Eriji's  blue-eyed  chief.  He  anfwered  like  the 
fullen  found  of  Cromla  before  a  itorm.  Though  all 
thy  daughters,  Inisfail  !  fhould  extend  their  arms 
of  fnow;  rife  high  the  heavings  of  their  breafts, 
and  foftly  roll  their  eyes  of  love;  yet,  fixed  as 
Lochlin's  thoufand  rocks,  here  Swaran  fhall  re- 
main ;  'till  morn,  with  the  young  beams  of  my 
eafl:,  fhall  light  nae  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin. 
Pleafant  to  mv  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind.  It  ruflies 
over  my  feas.  It  fpeaks  aloft  in  all  my  fhroud^, 
and  brings  my  green  foreils  to  my  mind  ;  the  green 
forefls  of  Gormal  that  often  echoed  to  my  winds, 
when  my  fpear  was  red  in  the  chafe  of  the  boar. 
Let  dark  Cuchullm  yield  to  me  the  ancient  throne 
of  Cormac,  or  Erin's  torrents  fnall  fhew  from 
their  hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his  pride. 

Sad  is  the  found  of  Sv/aran'*  voice,  faid  Carril 
of  other  times : 

Sad  to  himfelf  alone,  faid  the  blue-eyed  fon  of 
S^mo.     But,  Carril,  raife  thy  voice  on  high,  and 

tell 

*  Cean-feana,  /.  e.  the  h£a4  of  the  peo^'Ie. 
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tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou  the  night 
away  in  fong ;  and  give  the  joy  of  grief.  For 
many  heroes  and  maids  of  love,  have  moved  on 
Innisfail.  And  lovely  are  the  fongs  of  woe  that 
are  heard  on  Albion's  rocks ;  when  the  noife  of  the 
chafe  is  over,  and  the  ftreams  of  Cona  anfvver  to 
the  voice  of  OiTian  *. 

In  other  days  f,  Carril  replies,  came  the  fons  of 
Ocean  to  Erin.  A  thoufand  veffels  bounded  over 
the  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains.  The  fons  of 
Innisfail  arofe  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-brown 
Shields.  Cairbar,  firft  of  men,  was  there,  and 
Grudar,  flately  youth.  Long  had  they  ftriven  for 
the  fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on  Colbun's  %  e- 
choing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as  their  own  ; 
and  death  was  often  at  the  point  ot  their  flee}. 

Side  by  fide  the  heroes  fought,  and  the  ftran- 
gers  of  Ocean  fled.  Whofe  name  was  fairer  on 
the  hill  than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar!  — 
But  ah  !  why  ever  lowed  the  bull  on  Golblin's 
echoing  heath;  they  faw  him  leaping  Ike  the 
fnow.     The  wrath  of  the  chiefs  returned. 

On 


*  OlTian  the  fon  of  Fingal  and  author  of  the  poem. 
One  Cannot  but  admire  theaddrefs  of  the  poet  in  putting 
his  own  praife  fo  naturally  into  the  mouth  of  Cuchullin. 
The  Coni  here  mentioned  is  perhaps  that  fmall  river  that 
runs  tlirough  Glenco  in  Argylefhire.  One  of  the  hills 
wliich  environ  that  romantic  valley  is  ftill  called  Scorna- 
fena,  or  the  hiil  of  Fingal's  people. 

f  This  epifode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Calmar 
and  Connal,  two  of  the  IriOi  heroes,  had  difputed  warmly 
before  the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  them  with  the  ftory  of  Cairbar  and 
Grudar;  who,  iho' enemies  before,  fought  y;<^e'  hy  fide 
in  the  war.  The  poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  Cal- 
mar and  Connal  perfectly  reconciled  in  the  third  book. 

X  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  fi^nifies  a  croak- 
elbiU. 
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Om  Lubar's  *  graiTy  banks  they  fought,  and 
Grudar  like  afunbeam,  fell.  Fierce  Calrbar  came 
to  the  vale  of  the  echoing  Tura,  where  Braf- 
folis  f ,  faireft  of  his  fifters,  all  alone,  raifed  the 
fong  of  grief  She  fung  of  the  actions  of  Grudar, 
the  youth  of  her  fecret  foul. — She  mourned  him 
in  the  field  of  blood;  but  ftilT (he  hoped  for  his 
return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feen  from  her  robe, 
as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night.  Her  voice 
was  fofter  than  the  harp  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief 
Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Grudar ;  the  fecret  look 
of  her  eye  was  his. — When  fhalt  thou  come  in 
thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war? 

Take,  BrafTolis,  Cairbar  came  and  faid,  take, 
Brafiblis,  this  fhield  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  high 
within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe.  Her  foft 
heart  beat  againll:  her  fide.  Diftraded,  pale,  fhe 
flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his  blood ;  fhe 
died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  refts  their  dufl:, 
Cuchullin  ;  and  thefe  two  lonely  yews  fprung  from 
their  tombs,  and  wifh  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was 
BrafTolis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill. 
The  bard  fhall  preferve  their  name5,  and  repeat 
them  to  future  times. 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,  faid  the  blue- 
eyed  chief  of  Erin  ;  and  lovely  are  the  words  of 
other  times.  They  are  like  the  calm  fhower  X 
of  fpring  ;  when  the  fun  looks  on  the  field,  and 
the  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O  ftrike  the 
harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam 
of  Dunfcaich.     Strike  the  harp  in    the  praife  of 

Bragela ; 

*  Lubar a  river  in  Ulder.     Labhar,  loud,  noify, 

f   BrAfTolis  fij^nifies  a  ivoman  ivith  a  nvhite  hreafl. 
X  Homer  compares  foft  piercing  words  to  the  fall  of 
fnow. 

But  when  he  fpeaks,   what  elocution  flows  ! 

Like  the  foft  fleeces  of  defcending  fnows.         Pope. 
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Bragcla;  of  her  whom  I  left  in  the  Ifleof  Mifi, 
the  Tpoufc  of  Semo's  fon.  Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair 
face  from  the  rock  to  iind  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  r 
— The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam 
fhall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  for  it  is 
night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy 
hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafls,  and  think 
of  the  times  that  are  paft :  for  I  will  not  return 
till  the  itorra  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak* 
of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mirid^. 
for  lovely  with  her  ^raven-hair  is  the  white-bofom- 
ed  daughter  of  Sorglan. 

Connal,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  guard  againrt 
the  race  of  ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  a- 
broad,  and  watch  the  flrength  of  Swaran. — Cu- 
chullin !  I  am  for  peace  'till  the  race  of  the  defart 
come  ;  'till  Fingal  come,  the  firft  of  men,  and 
beam,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields. 

The  hero  flruck  the  fhield  of  his  alarms — the 
warriors  of  the  night  moved  on.  The  reft  lay  in 
the  heath  of  the  deer,  and  flept  amidft  the  dufky 
wind. — The  ghofts  *  of  the  lately  dead  were  near, 
and  fvvam  on  gloomy  clouds.  And  far  diftant,  in 
the  dark  filence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  of  death 
v.ere  heard. 

BOOK 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that 
a  ghofl:  was  heard  fhrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death 
was  to  happen  foon  after.  The  accounts  given,  to  this 
day,  among  the  vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are 
very  poetical.  The  ghoft  comes  mounted  on  a  meteor, 
and  furrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place  deftined  for  the 
perfon  to  die;  and  then  goes  along  the  road  through 
which  the  funeral  is  to  pafs,  fhrieking  at  intervals  ;  at 
lad,  the  meteor  and  ghofl:  difappear  above  the  burial 
place. 
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BOOK     II. 

CONNNAL  *  lay  by  the  found  of  the  moun- 
tain ftream,  beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  flone, 
with  its  mofs,  fupported  his  head.  Shrill  thro' 
the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night. 
At  diftance  from  the  Jieroes  he  lay,  for  the  fon  of 
the  fword  feared  no  foe. 

My  hero  faw  in  his  red:  a  dark-red  flream  of 
fire  coming  down  from  the  hill.     Crugal  fat  upon 

the 

*  The  fcene  of  Connars  repofe  is  familiar  to  thofe 
who  have  been  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet 
removes  him  to  a  diftance  from  the  army,  to  add  more 
horror  to  the  defcription  of  Crugal's  gholl  by  the  lone- 
linefs  of  the  place.  It  perhaps  will  not  be  difagreeable 
to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  two  other  ancient  poets  han- 
dled a  fimilar  fubjeft. 

Ha9h  </'  ST/  'Ivyji  'n.ctTpo/,?S]og  SiiKolo 

TidLVT     AVTc}  lXiyi%f    Ts    itcLl    ll^.sLTCt,   /.SLl'    ilUvtcl 

Y.d'A  (povny,  &c.  Hom.  II.  23, 

When  lo!  the  (hade,  before  his  clofing  eyes, 

Of  fid  Patroclus  rofe  or  feem'd  to  rife, 

In  the  fame  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came 

In  ftilure,  voice,  and  pleafing  look  the  fame. 

The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head, 

And  fleeps  Achilles  thus  ?  the  phantom  faid.     Pope. 

In  fomnis  ecce  ante  oculos  mcefiijfvnm  Heilor 

Fifus  adejfe  mihi,  largo fque  effundere  fletus : 

Rap  tat  us  big  is,  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 

Puhjere  perque  pedes  trajedus  lora  tumentes. 

Hei  mihi  qualis  erat  !  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo 

Hedore,  qui  rsdit  exwvias  indutus  Achillis^ 

Vel  Danaum  Phrygios  jaculatus  puppibus  ignes  -y 

Squalentetn  harbam  l^  concretos  fanguine  crines 

Vulneraque  ille  gerens  qu<£ circum  pluri?na  mutos 

Accepit  patri'js.  /En.  lib.  2. 

When 
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the  beam,  a  chief  that  lately  fell.  He  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes. 
His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  letting  moon; 
his  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill :  his  eyes 
are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound 
of  his  bread. 

Crugal,  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  fon  of  Ded- 
gal  famed  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Why  fo  pale  and 
fad,  thou  breaker  of  the  Ihields  ?  Thou  hafi:  ne- 
ver been  pale  for  fear. —  What  difturbs  the  fon  of 
the  hill? 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  ilretched  his 
pale  hand  over  the  hero. — Faintly  he  raifed  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego. 

My  gholt,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills ; 
but  my  corfe  is  on  the  fands  of  Ullin.  Thou  flialt 
never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fleps  in 
the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blafl:  of  Cromla, 
and  I  move  like  the  fliadow  of  mift.  Connal, 
fon  of  Colgar,  I  fee  the  dark  cloud  of  death  :  it 
hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of  green 
Erin  fnall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghods. 
— Like  the  darkened   moon  *  he  retired,  in   the 

midfl 

When  Hector's  ghofl:  before  my  fight  appears: 
A  bloody  Hirowd  he  feeni'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears. 
Such  as  he  was,  when,   by  Pelides  Haii], 
TheiTalian  courfers  drag'd  him  o'er  the  plain. 
Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thruft 
Through  the  borM  holess  his  body  black  with  dull. 
Unlike  chat  Heilor,  who  return'd  from  toils 
Of  Vv^ar  tiiumphanr,  in  .-^acian  fpoils  : 
Or  him,  who  made  the  fiiinting  Greeks  retire, 
And  launch'd  agaiiir  their  navy  Phrygian  fire. 
His  hair  and  beard  fuood  ftiuen'd  wiih  his  gore; 
And  all  the  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore.    Dryden, 

i''^yj.To  mpiyuiit.  HoM.  11.  23.  v.  100. 

Like  a  tliin  fmoke  he  fees  the  fpirit  fly, 

And  hears  a  feeble  lamentable  cry.  Pope. 
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mldll:  of  the  v/hiftling  blaft.  Stay,  faid  the  migh- 
ty Connal,  flay,  my  dark-red  friend.  Lay  by  that 
beam  of  heaven,  fon  of  the  windy  Cromla.  What 
cave  of  the  hill  is  thy  lonely  houfe  ?  What  green- 
headed  hill  is  the  place  of  thy  reft  ?  Shall  we  not 
hear  thee  in  the  ftorm  ?  In  the  noife  of  the  moun- 
tain-flre^m  ?  When  the  feeble  fons  of  the  wind 
come  forth,  and  ride  on  the  blaftof  the  defart. 

The  foft- voiced  Connal  rofe  in  the  midll  of 
his  founding  arms.  He  flruck  his  Ihield  above 
Cuchullin.     The  fon  of  battle  waked. 

Why,  faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  comes  Connal 
through  my  night?  My  fpear  might  turn  againft 
the  found;  and  Cuchullin  mourn  the  death  of  his 
friend.  Speak,  Connal,  fon  of  Col  gar,  fpeak,  thy 
counfel  is  like  the  fun  of  heaven. 

Son  of  Semo,  replied  the  chief,  the  ghoft  of 
Crugal  came  from  the  cave  of  his  hill. — The  flars 
dim-tv>^inkled  through  his  form ;  and  his  voice 
was  like  the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream. — He  is  a 
meffenger  of  death. — He  fpeaks  of  the  dark  and 
narrow  houfe.  Sue  for  peace,  O  chief  of  Dun- 
fcaich  ;  or  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena. 

He  fpoke  to  Connal,  replied  the  hero,  though 
ftars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  Son  of  Col- 
gar,  it  was  the  wind  that  murmured  in  the  caves 
of  Lena. — Or  if  it  was  the  form  *  of  Crugal, 
why  didll:  thou  not  force  him  to  my  fight.  Haft 
thoii  enquired  where  is  his  cave  ?  The  houfe  of 
the  fon  of  the  wind  ?  My  fvvord  might  find  that 
voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  him.  And 
fmall  is  his  knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was  here 

to-day. 

*  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in 
his  time  concerning  the  ftate  of  feparate  fouls.  From 
Connal's  exprefiion,  *'  That  the  ftars  dim-twinkled 
through  the  form  of  Crugal,"  and  Cuchullin's  reply,  we 
may  gather  that  they  both  thought  the  foul  was  material  j 
fomeihing  like  the  iid'coAov  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
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to-day.     He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  ouf  hills, 
and  who  could  tell  him  there  of  our  death  ? 

Ghosts  fly  on  clouds  and  ride  on  winds,  faid 
Connal's  voice  of  wifdom.  They  reft  together  in 
their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men. 

Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  ;  of  every 
man  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in  their 
cave;  for  I  will  not  fly  from  Swaran,  If  I  mud 
fall,  my  tomb  fhall  rife  amidfl:  the  fame  of  future 
times.  The  hunter  fhall  fhed  a  tear  on  my  Hone  ; 
and  forrow  dwell  round  the  high-bofomed  Brageja. 
I  fear  not  death,  but  I  fear  to  fly,  for  Fingal  faw 
me  often  victorious.  Thou  dim  phantom  of  the 
hill,  fliew  thyfelf  to  me !  come  on  thy  beam  of 
heaven,  and  lliew  me  my  death  in  thine  hand,  yet 
I  will  not  fly,  thou  feeble  fon  of  the  wind.  Go, 
Ton  of  Colgar,  ftrike  the  Ihield  of  Caithbat,  it 
hangs  between  the  fpears.  Let  my  heroes  rife  to 
the  found  in  the  mid(t  of  the  battles  of  Erin. 
Though  Fingal  delays  his  coming  with  the  race  of 
the  ftormy  hills;  we  fliall  fight,  O  Colgar's  fon, 
and  die  in  the  battle  of  heroes. 

The  found  fpreads  wide;  the  heroes  rife,  like 
the  breaking  of  a  blue  rolling  wave.  They  Hood 
on  the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their  branches 
round  them  *;  when  they  echo  to  the  flream  of 
froll,  and  their  withered  leaves  ruflle  to  the  wind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray;  the 
morning  trembles  en  the  half-enlightened  ocean. 
The  blue,  gray  mill:  fwims  flowly  by,  and  hides 
the  fons  ©f  Inisfail. 

Rise  ye,  faid  the  king  of  the  dark-brown  lliields, 
ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The  fons  of 
Erin  have  fled  from  cur  arms — purfue  them  over 

the 

*     As  when  heaven's  fire 

Hath  fcaih'd  the  foreft  oaks,  or  mountain  pines 
With  finged  tops,  their  ftately  growth  tho'  bare 
Stand  on  the  bUfted  heath.  Milton. 
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the  pl'ains  of  Lena. — And,  Morla,  go  to  Cormac's 
hall  and  bid  them  yield  to  Swaran  ;  before  the  peo- 
ple Ihall  fall  into  the  tomb;  and  the  hills  of  Uilin 
be  fiient. — They  rofe  like  a  flock  of  fea-fowl 
when  the  waves  expel  them  from  the  fliore.  Their 
found  was  like  a  thoiifand  ilreams  that  meet  in 
Cona's  vale,  when  after  a  ftormy  night,  they  turn 
their  dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning. 

As  the  dark  fhades  of  autumn  fly  over  the  hills 
of  grafs;  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucceflive  came  the 
chiefs  of  Lcchlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the 
ftag  of  Morven  moved  on  the  king  of  groves.  His 
fhining  fhield  is  on  his  fide  like  a  flame  on  the  heath 
at  night.  When  the  world  is  filent  and  dark,  and 
the  traveller  fees  fome  gholt  fporting  in  the  beam. 

A  BLAST  from  the  trouble  of  ocean  removed 
the  fettled  mift.  The  fons  of  hiisfail  appear  like 
a  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  fhore. 

Go,  Morla,  go,  fa  id  Lochlin's  king,  and  ofi'er 
peace  to  thefe.  OflFer  the  terms  we  give  to  kings 
when  nations  bow  before  us.  When  the  valiant 
are  dead  in  war,  and  the  virgins  m  eeping  on  the 
field. 

Great  Morla  came,  the  fon  of  Swart,  and 
ftately  ftrode  the  king  of  fhields.  He  fpokev  to 
Erin's  blue-eyed  fon,  among  the  leiTer  heroes. 

Take  Swaran's  peace,  the  warrior  fpoke,  the 
peace  he  gives  to  kings  when  the  nations  bow  be- 
fore him.  Leave  Ullin's  lovely  plains  to  us,  and 
give  thy  fpoufe  and  dog.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bo- 
fom'd,  heaving  fair.  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the 
wind.  Give  thefe  to  prove  the  vveaknefs  of  thine 
arm,  and  live  beneath  our  power. 

Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that 
Cuchullin  never  yields. — I  give  him  the  dark-blue 
rolling  of  ocean,  or  I  give  his  people  graves  in 
Erin.     But  never  fliall  a  flrangcr  have  the  lovely 

fun-beam 
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fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich ;  or  ever  deer  fly  on  Loch- 
lin's  hills  before  the  nimble-footed  Liialh. 

Vain  ruler  of  the  car,  fiid  Aiorla,  wilt  thou 
fight  the  king;  that  king  whofe  fhips  of  many 
groves  could  carry  off  thine  Ifle  ?  So  little  is  thy 
green-hilled  Ullin  to  the  king  of  ftormy  waves. 

In  words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla ;  but  this 
fword  fliall  yield  to  none.  Erin  fhall  own  the 
fway  of  Cormac,  while  Connal  and  Cuchullin  live. 
O  Connal,  firfl:  of  mighty  men,  thou  haft  heard 
the  words  of  Morla;  fliall  thy  thoughts  then  be 
ef  peace,  thou  breaker  of  the  l"hields  ?  Spirit  of 
fallen  Crugal !  why  didfl:  thou  threaten  us  with 
death  ?  Thy  narrow  houfe  fhall  receive  me  in  the 
midft  of  the  light  of  renown. — Exalt,  ye  fons  of 
Inisfail,  exalt  the  fpear  and  bend  the  bow  ;  rufii 
on  the  foe  in  darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  flormy  nights. 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  i:he 
gloom  of  battle  rolled  along;  as  mift  *  that  is 
poured  on  the  valley,  when  ftorms  invade  the  fi- 
lent  fun-fhine  of  heaven.  The  chief  moves  before 
in  arms,  like  an  angry  ghofi:  before  a  cloud  ;  when 
meteors  inclofe  him  with  fire  ;  and  the  dark,  ^inds 
are  in  his  hand. — Carril,  far  on  the  heath,  bids 
the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the  voice  of 
the  fong,  and  pours  his  foul  into  the  minds  of 
heroes. 

Where,  faid   the  mouth  of  the  fong,  where  is 

the  fallen   Crugal  ?  He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and 

the  hall  of  fhells  f  is  filent. — Sad  is  the  fpoufe  of 

C  Crugal^ 

■*         •- As  evening  mift 

Ris'n  from  a  river  o  er  the  marifli  glides 
And  gathers  round  fall  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning MrLTON. 

t  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  prelent  high- 
landers,  drunk  in  (hells ;  hence  it  is  that  wt  Co  often  meer, 
in  the  old  poetrr,  with  the  chief  of  Jhellsy  and  the  hull  of 
JJjells.  .  ' 
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Crugalj  for  llie  is  a  (Iranger  *  in  the  hall  of  her 
forrow.  But  who  is  ilie,  that,  like  a  fun-beam, 
flies  before  the  ranks  of  the  foe  ?  It  is  Degrena  f, 
lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen  Crugal.  Her  hair 
is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye  is  red  ;  her  voice 
is  fhrill.  Green,  empty  is  thy  Crugal  now,  his 
form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill.  I^e  comes  to  the 
ear  of  relt,  and  raifes  his  feeble  voice;  like  the 
humming  of  tJie  mountain-bee,  or  collecred  flies 
of  evening.  But  Degrena  fails  like  a  cloud  of  the 
morn  ;  the  fword  of  Lochlin  is  in  her  fide.  Cair- 
bar,  fhe  is  fallen,  the  rifing  thought  of  thy  youth. 
She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy  youth- 
ful hours. 

Fierce  Gairbar  heard  the  mournful  found,  and 
rufhed  on  like  ocean's  whale  ;  he  faw  the  death  of 
his  daughter ;  and  roared  in  the  midll  of  ihou- 
fands  %.  His  fpear  met  a  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  bat- 
tle fpread  from  wing  to  wing.  As  a  hundred  winds 
in  Lochlin's  groves,  as  fire  in  the  firs  of  a  hundred 
hills ;  fo  loud,  fo  juinous  and  vafl:  th€  ranks  of 
men  are  hewn  down. — Cuchullin  cut  off  heroes 
like  thiilles,  and  Swaran  wafled  Krin.  Curach 
felt  by  his  hand,  and  Cairbar  of  the  boiTy  fliield. 
Morgfan  lie^  in  lafting  reli;  ai^.d  Ca-olt  trembles 
as  he  dies.  His  white  breaft  is  ftained  with  his 
blood;  and  his  yellow  hair  flretched  in  the  dufl:  oi 
his  native  land.  He  often  had  fpread  the  feaft 
'ivher*  he  fell ;  and  often  rsifed  the  voice  of  the 
harp:  when  his  dogs  leapt  around  for  joy;  and 
the  youths  of  the  chafe  prepared  the  bow. 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  flream  that  burfls 

from 


*  Crugil  had  married  Degrean  but  a   little  time  be- 
fore the  battle,  confequentiy  flie  may  with  propriety  be 
called  a  Arranger  in  the  hall  of  her  forrow. 
•  -f-  Deo-ghiena  fignifies  a  fun-beam. 
\  Msdiifquein  niiUihui  ardet.  ViRO. 
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from  the  defart.  The  httle  hills  are  rolled  in  its 
courfe  ;  and  the  rocks  half-funk  by  its  fide. 

But  Cuchullin  ftood  before  him  like  a  hill  *, 
that  catches  the  clouds  of  heaven. — The  winds 
contend  on  its  head  of  pines;  and  the  hail  rattles 
on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  ftrength,  it  ftands 
and  fliades  the  fdent  vale  of  Cona. 

So  Cuchullin  fhaded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and  flood 
in  the  midtl:  of  thoufands.  Blood  rifes  like  the 
fount  of  a  rock,  from  panting  heroes  around  him. 
But  Erin  falls -on  either  v;ing  like  fnow  in  the  day 
of  the  fun. 

O  SONS  of  Inisfail,  faid  Grumal,  Lochlin  con- 
quers on  the  field.  Why  flrive  we  as  reeds  againfl 
the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown  hinds. 
He  fled  like  the  flag  of  Morven,  and  his  fpear  is  a 
trembling  beam  of  light  behind  h'im.  Few  fled 
with  Grumal,  the  chief  of  the  little  foul :  they 
fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes  on  Lena's  echoing 
heath. 

High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the  chief  of 
Erin  flood  ;  he  flew  a  mighty  fon  of  Lochlin,  and 
fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  Connal. 

O  Connal,  firfl  of  mortal  men,  thou  haH: 
C  2  taught 

*  Virgil  and  Milton  have  made  ufe  of  a  ccmparifon 
fimilar  to  this ;  I  (hall  hy  both  before  the  reader,  and 
let  him  judge  for  himfelf  which  of  thefe  two  great  poets 
has  bell  fuccceded. 

^anJui  Athos,  aiit  qunnt%s  Eryx,  nut  ipfe  corufciiy 

Cum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus  gaudetque  rivali 

Venice  fe  nttollens  pater  Appeninus  ad  auras. 

Like  Eryx  or  like  Athos  great  he  Ihews, 

Or  father  Appenine  when  white  with  fnows  ; 

His  head  divine  obfeure  in  clouds  he  hides, 

And  fliakes  the  founding  forefl;  on  his  fiue*.     Dryde\-. 

On  th'  other  fule  Sacan  alarm\l, 
Collecfling  all  his  might,  dilated  ftcod 
Like  TenerifFor  Atlas  unremov'd; 
His  ftaturc  reach'd  the  fky.  Milto:^. 
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taught  this  arm  of  death!  Though  Erin's  fons 
have  fled,  fhall  we  not  fight  the  foe?  O  Carril, 
ibn  of  other  times,  carry  my  Hving  friends  to  that 
bufhy  hill. — Here,  Connal,  let  us  lland  like  rocks, 
and  fave  our  flying  friends. 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  light.  TJiey 
flretch  their  fhields  like  the  darkened  moon,  the 
daughter  of  the  fl:arry  flcies,  when  flie  moves,  a 
dun  circle,  through  heaven.  Sithfadda  panted  up 
the  hill,  and  Stronnal  haughty  fteed.  Like  waves 
behind  a  whale  behind  them  ruflied  the  foe. 

Now  on  the  rifing  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's 
few  fad  fons;  like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame 
had  ruffled  hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  ftormy 
night. — Cuchullin  flood  befide  an  oak.  He  rolled 
his  red  eye  in  iilence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his 
bufhy  hair  ;  when  ,the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran 
the  Ion  of  Fithil.-^--'rhe  fhips,  he  cried,  the  fliips 
of  the  lonely  ifle  !  There  Fingal  comes  the  firfl:  of 
men,  the  breaker  of  the  fl:>ields.  'Fhe  waves  foam 
before  his  black  prows.  His  raafls  with  fails  are 
like  groves  in  clouds. 

Blow,  faid  Cuchullin,  all  yt  winds  that  rufh 
over  my  ifle  of  lovdy  mirt.  Come  to  the  death 
of  thoufands,  O  chief  of  the  liills  of  hinds.  Thy 
Jails,  my  friend,  are  to  me  like  the  clouds  of  the 
morning;  and  thy  fliips  like  the  light  of  heaven ; 
and  thou  thyfelf  like  a  pillar  oi  fire  that  giveth 
light  in  the  night.  O  Connal,  firfl:  of  men,  how 
pieafant  are  our  friends !  But  the  r.ight  is  gather- 
ing around;  where  now  are  the  fhips  of  Fingal? 
Here  let  us  pafs  the  hours  of  darkiiefs,  and  wifb 
lor  the  moon  of  heaven. 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The- 
torrents  ruflicd  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathered 
round  the  head  of  Cromla.  And  the  red  flars 
t'rembled  between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the 
fijc  of    a    ftream  whofe  found  was    echoed   by  a 

tree, 
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tree,  f^d  by  the  fide  of  a  flream  the  chief  of  Erin 
fat.  Connal  fon  of  Colgar  was  there,  ap.d  Carril  of- 
other  tiraes. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin,  faid  the 
Ion  cf  Senio,  unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchiilhn 
fince  he  flew  his  fiiend. — Ferda,  thou  fon  of  Dam- 
man,   I  loved  thee  as  myfelf 

How,  Cuchullin,  fon  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker 
cf  the  rtiields  ?  Well  I  remember,  faid  Gonnal, 
the  noble  fon  of  Dammajf:  Tall  and  tair  he  was 
like  the  rain-bow  cf  the  hill. 

Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  oi  a  hun- 
dred hills.  In  Aluri's  *  hall  he  learned  the  Uvord, 
and  won  the  friendlhip  of  Cuchullin.  We  moved 
to, the  chafe  together  ;  and  one  was  our  bed  in  the 
heath. 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbair,  chief  of 
the  plains  of  UUin.  She  was  covered  with  the 
light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  ot 
pride.  She  loved  that  fun-beam  of  youth,  the 
noble  fon  of  Damman.  Cairbar,  faid  the  white- 
armed  woman,  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the  Jieid, 
dark  Cairbar. 

Let  Cuchullin,  faid  Cairbar,  divide  my  herd  on 
the  hill.  His  breall  is  the  feat  of  juilice.  Depart, 
thou  light  of  beauty.  I  went  and  divided  the  herd. 
One  bull  of  inow  remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe. 

Son  of  Damman,  began  the  fair,  Cuchullin 
pains  my  foul.  I  mufl:  hear  of  his  deach,  or  Lu- 
bar's  Ifream  fhall  roll  over  me.  My  pale  gholl 
fhall  wander  near  thee,  and  mourn  the  wound  cf 
my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of  Cuchullin  or 
pierce  this  heaving  breafi:. 

Deugala,  faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  how  fliall 

!  flay  the  fon  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  fe- 

C  3  cret 

*  An  academy  in  Ullkr  for  teaching  the  ufc  of  arms. 
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crct  thoughts,  and  Ihall  I  lift  the  fvvord  ?  She  wept 
three  days  before  him,  on  the  fourth  he  confentcd 
to  fight. 

i  WILL  fight  my  friend,  Deugala  !  but  may  I 
fall  by  his  fword.  Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and 
behold  the  grave  of  Cuchullin  ?  We  fought  on 
the  hills  of  Muri.  Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound. 
They  flide  on  the  helmets  of  fteel ;  and  found  on 
the  llipnery  fliields.  Deugala  was  near  v/ith  a 
fmile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Damman,  thine  arm 
is  feeble,  thou  fun-beam  of  youth.  Iliy  years 
are  not  ftrong  for  fleel. — Yield  to  the  fon  of  Semo. 
He  is  like  the  rock  of  Malmor. 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He  faultering 
faid  to  me,  CuchuUin,  raife  thy  boffv  fhield.  De- 
fend thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend.  My  foul 
is  laden  with  grief:  for  I  mult  ilay  the  chief  of 
men. 

I  SIGHED  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock. 
I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  fteel.  The  fun- 
beam  of  the  battle  fell ;  the  firfl:  of  Cuchullin's 
friends. — 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin  iince  the 
hero  fell. 

Mournful  is  thv  talc,  fon  of  the  car,  faid 
Carril  of  other  times.  It  fends  my  foul  back  to 
the  ages  of  oW,.and  to  the  d;iys  of  other  years. — 
Often  have  I  heard  of  Com.al  who  flew  the  friend 
he  loved  ;  yet  victory  attended  his  Iteel ;  and  the 
battle  was  confumed  in  his  prefence. 

Comal  v.as  a  fon  of  Albion;  the  chief  of  an 
liundred  hills.  His  deer  drank  of  a  thoufand 
llreams.  A  thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  ot 
his  dogs.  His  face  v/as  the  mildnefs  of  youtlT. 
His  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love, 
and  fair  was  fhe!  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch. 
She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among  women.  And 
her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the  raven.     Her  dogs 

were 
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Mere  tan^^ht  to  the  chafe.  Her  bow-drli-^g  loiind- 
cd  on  the  winds  of  tF^e  tbrell.  Her  foul  was  lixcd 
on  Comal.  GFten  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their 
courfe  in  th^  chafe  was  one,  and  happy  were  their 
words  in  fecret. — But  Gormal  loved  the  m:iid,  ilu- 
dark  chief  of  t!ie  gloomy  Ardven.  He  vva'tchcd  her 
lone  fteps  in  the  heath  ;   the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

One  day,  tired -of  the  chafe,  when  the  mifl:  had 
concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter 
of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan  *.  It  wn- 
the  wanted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  fides  were  hung 
with  his  arms.  A  hundred  fhields  of  thongs  were 
ihcre  ;  a  hundred  helms  of  founding  fteel 

Rest,  here,  he  faid,  my  love  Galvina;  thou 
light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on 
Mora's  brow.  I  go;  but  I  will  foon  return.  I 
fear,  fhe  faid,  dark  Grumal  my  foe  ;  he  haunts  the 
€ave  of  Ronan.  I  will  refl:  among  the  arms ;  bui; 
foon  return,  m.y  love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  cloalhed  her 
white  fides  v^ith  his  armour,  and  firode  from  the 
cave  of  Ronan.  He  thouglit  it  was  his  foe.  His 
heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and  dark- 
nefs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The 
arrow  flew.  Galvina  fdll  in  blood,  fie  ran  with 
wijdnefs  in  his  ileps  and  called  the  daughter  of 
C  4  Conloch. 

*  The  unfortunate  death  of  this  Ronan  is  the  fubjetl 
ofihe  ninth  fragment  of  ancient  poetry  publi/hed  k(t 
year  :  it  is  not  the  work  of  Oilian,  though  it  is  writ  in 
his  manner,  and  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity. — • 
The  concife  exprelHons  of  OllLm  are  imitared,  but  the 
thoughts  are  too  jejune  and  confined  to  be  the  proJuc- 
tion  of  that  poet. — Many  poems  go  under  his  name  that 
have  been  evidently  compofed  fince  his  time;  they  are 
very  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  fome  have  come  to  the 
tran-flator's  hands.  .  They  are  trivial  and  dull  to  the  laft 
degree  ;  fuelling  into  ridiculous  bombalf,  or  (inking  into 
the  loweil  kind  of  profaic  ftyle. 
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Conloch.  No  anfwer  in  the  lonely  rock.  Where 
art  thou,  O' my  love!  He  faw,  at  length,  her 
heaving  heart  beating  around  the  arrow  he  threw. 
O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ?  He  funk  upon 
her  breafl. 

Thk  hunters  found  tl-^e  haplefs  pair;  he  after- 
wards walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  fdent  were 
his  fteps  round  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love. 
The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought,  the 
ftrangers  fled.  He  fe.arched  for  his  death  over  the 
field.  But  who  could  kill  the  mighty  Comal ! 
He  threw  away  his  dark-brown  fliield.  An  arrow 
found  his  manly  breaft.  He  fleeps  with  his  loved 
Galvina  at  the  noifc  of  the  founding  furge.  Their 
green  tombs  are  feen  by  the  mariner,  when  he 
bounds  on  the  waves  ot  the  north. 

BOOK      III  *. 

)  L  E  A  S  A  N  T  are  the  words  of  the  fong, 
__  iaid  Cuchuliin,  and  lovely  are  the  tales  of 
other  times.  They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the 
morning  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when  the  km  is  faint 
nn  its  hde,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue  in  the 
vale.  O  Carril,  raife  again,  thy  voice,  and  let  me 
hear  th.c  long  of  Tura :  which  was  fung  in  my 
hails  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  fhields  was  there, 
ai'.d  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  lathers. 

Fingal!  thou  man  of  i)attle,  faid  Carril,  early 
were  ihy  dQcds   in   arms.      Lochlin  was  confamed 


*  Tlie  fecond  night,  fince  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
continues;  and  Cuchuliin,  Connal,  and  Carril  ftill  fit  in 
tbc  place  defcnbed  in  the  preceding  bonk.  The  rtory  of 
Ag^ndecca  is  introduced  here  with  propriety,  as  great 
ufe  is  made  of  it  in  the  courfeof  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in 
fome  mccifure,  brings  about  the  catal^rophe. 
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in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth  ftrove  with  the 
beauty  of  maids.  They  Imiled  at  the  fair-bloom- 
ing hice  oF  the  hero;  but  death  was  in  his  hands. 
He  was  ftrong  as  the  waters  of  Lora.  His  fol- 
lowers were  like  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftreams. . 
They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  battle,  but  re- 
Aored  him  to  his  fhips.  His  big  heart  fwelled  with 
pride;  and  the  death  of  the  youth  was  daik  in 
his  foul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  overcame 
the  {Irength  of  the  mighty  Starno  *. . 

He  fat  m  the  hall  of  his  fhells  in  Lochlin's  woody 
land.  He  called  the  gray-haired  Snivan,  that  of- 
ten fung  round  the  circle  f  of  L.oda:  "when  tlic 
ifone  of  power  heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle  turned 
in  the  field  of  the  valiant.. 

Go;  gray-haired  Snivan,  Starno-  faid,  to  Ard- 
ven's  fea-furrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal  king 
of  the  defart ;  he  that  is  the  faireft  among  his  thou- 
fands,  tell  him  I  give  him  my. daughter,  the  love- 
iiell:  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  bread  of  fnow.  Her 
arms  are  white  as  the  foan>  of  my  waves.  Her 
foul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  cort^  with 
his  braved:  heroes  to  the  daughter  of  the  fecret 
hall. 

Snivan   came    to    Albion's  windy    hills:    and 
fair-haired- Fingal-  went.     His   kindled   foul    Pxew 
before  him   as  he   bounded   on   the    waves  cf  the  ' 
north. 

We.lcome,  faid  the  dark  brown  Starno,  wel- 
come, king  of  rocky   Morven  ;   and  ye  liis  heroes 
of  might ;  fons  of  the  lonely  ifle  !   1  hrec  da)  s  wuh,- 
in  my  halls  fliall  ye  feait ;  and  three  da)  o  purfiie 
C"5  my 

^  Stirno  was  tlie  faiher- of  SA-.-iran  as  we!i  as  Agm- 
decca. — His  fierce  anil  cruel  character  is  well  marked  in 
oilier  poems  coi;cerr;incr  the  times. 

t  This  pjlLi^e  moit  ceruiniy  dludcs  to  the  ieli^i.jn  or 
Lochlin,  and  the^Jlone  of  poxver  here  menti^ntd  is  the 
image  of  one  of  the  deltiti  of  Scand:nv»vi.t, 
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my  boars,  that  your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  that 
dwells  in  the  fecret  hall. 

The  king  of  fnow  *  deflgned  their  death,  and 
gave  the  feafl:  of  fnells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the 
foe,  kept  on  his  arms  of  fteel.  The  fons  of  death 
were  afraid,  and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero. 
The  voice  of  fprightly  mirth  arofe.  The  trem- 
bling harps  of  joy  are  ftrung.  Bards  fing  the  bat- 
tle of  heroes ;  or  the  heaving  bread:  of  love. — 
Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there;  the  fweet  A/oice 
of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praifed  ftie  daughter  of 
the  fnow  ;  and  Morven's  f  high  defcended  chief. 
— The  daughter  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left 
the  hall  of  her  fecret  figh.  She  came  in  all  her 
beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eall 
— Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  fleps 
V.  ere  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth 
and  loved  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her  foul. 
Her  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in  fecret ;  and  flie  bkft 
the  chief  of  Morven. 

The  third  day  with  all  its  beams,  flione  bright 
on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  daik- 
browed  Starno  ;  and  Fingal,  king  of  fhields.  Half 
the  day  they  fpent  in  the  chafe;  and  tlie  fpear  of 
Fingal  was  red  in  the  blood  of  Gormal. 

It  v;a5  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue 
eyes  rolling  in  tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love 
and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 

Fingal,  high-defcended  chief,  truft  not  Star- 
no's  heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has 
placed  his  chiefs;  beware  of  the  wood  of  death. 
But,  remember,  fon  of  the  hill,  remember  Agan- 

dccca : 

*  Srarno  is  here  poetically  called  the  king  of  fnow, 
from  the  great  quantities  of  fnow  that  fall  in  his  domi- 
nions. 

t  All  the  Norih-weft  coafi  ofScoijand  probably  went 
of  old  under  the  name  of  Morv-en,  v/fikh  fignifies  a  ridge 
of  very  high  hills. 
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decca:  fave  me  from  thewralhotmy  father,  king 
of  the  windy  Morven  ! 

The  youth,  wjth  unconcerii,  went  on:  his  lic- 
roes  by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his 
hand;   and  Gormal  echoed  around. 

Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  fons  cf  the 
chafe  convened.  The  king's  dark  brows  \vere 
like  clouds.  His  eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  Bring 
hither,  he  cries,  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  cf 
Morven.  His  hand  is  flaincd  with  the  blood  oi 
my  people;  and  her  words  have  not  bc-en  in 
vain. — 

She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  trears.  She  came 
with  her  loofe  raven  locks.  Her  .white  breafl: 
heaved  with  fighs,  like  the  foam  of  the  flreamy 
Lubar.  Starno  pierced  her  TkI-s  with  ft-eel.  She 
fell  like  a  wreath  of  fnow  that  Aides  from  the 
rocks  of  Ronan ;  when  the  woods  are  Ifill,  and 
the  echo  deepens  in  the  vale. 

Then  Fmgal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  valiant 
chiefs  took  arms.  The  gioom  cf  the  brittle  roared, 
and  Lochlin  fled  or  died. — Pale,  in  his  bounding 
fhip  he  clofed  the  maid  of  the  raven  hair. 
Her  tomb  afcends  cm  Ardven,  and  the  lea  roars 
round  the  dark  dwelling  of  Agand-ecca. 

Blessed  be  her  foul,  faid  Cuchullin,  and  blef- 
fed  be  the  mouth  of  the  fong. — Strong  y.vas  die 
youth  of  Fiingal,  and  flrong  in  his  arm  of  age. 
•Lochlin  fhall  fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoing 
Morven.  Shew  thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O  mi>"'c:i ; 
light  his  white  faiis  on  the  wave  of  the  night.  An-d  if 
ajiy  llrong  fpirit  *  of  heaven  fits  on  that  low-hung 

cioud^ 

*  This  is  the  only  pafTige  in  the  poem  thn  has  the 
appearance  of  religion. — Eut  Cuchuilin's  afoilrophe  to 
this  fpirit  is  accompanied  with  a  doubt  ;  fo  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  v;bether  the  iiero  n^eant  a  faperior:be- 
T')2;,   or  the  ghoftsx);  dt'eealtd  v/arriors,   who  wc-ie.-^p- 

pof^!*l. 
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cloud  ;  turn  his  dark  fnips  from  tlie  rock,  thou  ri- 
der of  the  ftorm ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchjdlin  at  the  found 
nf  the  mountain-ftream,  when  Cahner  alcended  the 
hill,  the  wounded  fon  of  Matha.  From  the  field 
he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned  on  his  bending 
fpcar.  Feeble  is  the  arm  oi  battle  !  but  llrong  th3 
foul  of  the  hero  ! 

Welcome  !  O  fon  of  Matha,  faid  Connal,  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends !  Why  burils  that  bro- 
ken figh  from  the  breafl:  of  him  that  never  feared 
before  r 

And  never,  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the 
pointed  liecl.  My  foul  brightens  in  danger,  and 
exults  in  the  noife  of  battle.  I  am  of  the  race  of 
Ueel  ;   my  fathers  never  feared. 

CoRMAR  was  the  firll:  of  my  race.  He  fported 
through  the  ftorms  of  the  waves.  His  black  ficift' 
bounded  on  ocean,  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of 
the  hiaft.  A  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  nighh  Sens 
fwell  and  rocks  refound.  Winds  drive  along  the 
clouds.  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He 
feared  and  came  to  land :  then  bluflied  that  he  feared 
at  all.  He  ruOied  again  among  the  waves  to  find 
the  fon  of  the  wind.  Three  youths  guide  the 
bounding  bark  ;  he  ftood  with  the  fword  unflieath- 
ed.  When  the  low-hung  vapour  pafled,  he  took 
it  by  the  curling  head,  and  fearched  its  dark  womb 
H-ith  his  {feel.  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air. 
The  moon  and  ftars  returned. 

Such  Vvas  the  boldnefs  of  my  race  ;  and  Calmar 
is  like  his  fathers.  Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted 
fword     They  beft  fuccccd  who  dare. 

But,  now,  ye  fons  of  green-valleycd  F.rin,  re- 
tire fpern   Lena's  bloody  heath.     Collt6l  the  faid 

remnant 

pofedin  ihofe  limes  to  rule  ilie  florms,  and  to  tranfport 
ihcmftives  i.n  a  gutl  of  v.'ijid  from  one  country  to  ^nc- 
thcr. 
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remnant  of  our  friends,  and  join  the  fword  of  Fin- 
gal.  I  heard  the  found  of  Lochlin's  advancing 
arms;  but  Cahnar  will  remain  and  fight.  My 
voice  Hiall  be  fuch,  my  friends,  as  if  thoufands 
were  behind  me.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  remember 
me.  Remember  Calmar's  lifelefs  corfe.  After 
Fingal  has  wailed  the  field,  place  me  by  fome 
ilonc  of  remembrance,  that  future  times  may  hear 
my  fimie ;  and  the  mother  of  Calmar  rejoice  over 
the  llone  of  my  renown.. 

No:  fon  ot  Matha,  faid  Cuchullln,  I  will  ne- 
ver leave  thee.  My  joy  is  in  the  unequal  field  : 
and  my  foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal  and  Car- 
ril  of  other  times,  carry  ofi:*  the  fad  fons  of  Erin  ; 
and  when  the  battle  is  over,,  learch  for  our 
pale  corfes  in  this  narrow  way.  For  near  this 
oak  we  fhall  ftand  in  this  ftream  of  the  battle  of 
thoufands. 

O  Fithil's  fon,  with  feet  of  wind,  fly  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is  inthral- 
led,  and  bid  the  king  of  Morven  haften.  O  let  him 
come  like  the  fun  in  a  florm,  when  he  fhines  on 
the  hills  of  grafs. 

IVIoRNiNG  is  gay  on  Cromla;  the  fons  of  the 
fea  afcend.  Calmar  ftood  forth  to  meet  them  in 
the  pride  ot  his  kindling  foul.  But  pale  was  the 
face  of  the  warrior  ;  he  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear. 
That  fpear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall, 
when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad.— But  flow- 
ly  now  tlie  hero  falls  like  a  tree  on  the  plains  of 
Cona.     Dark  Cuchullin  (lands  alone  like  a  reck  * 


l^KlCcLTO'C,    Uiydw,    -TTOKiTli   fi«AOf   ifyv<  \^(Tct,    c<c. 

HoM.  II.  15. 
So  feme  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main, 
Ky  winds  afTail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Unmov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  temceils  blow  j 
And  fees  the  watry  mountains  break  below.        Po?e. 
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in  a  fandy  vale.  The  Tea  comes  with  its  waves, 
and  roars  on  its  hardened  fides.  Its  head  is  covered 
with  foam,  and  the  hills  are  echoing  around. — 
Now  from  the  gray  mid  of  the  ocean,  the  white- 
failed  fhips  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the  grove  of 
their  marts  as  they  nod  by  turns,  on  the  rolling 
wave. 

SwARAN  faw  them  from  the  hill,  and  return-- 
ed  from  the  fons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  refound- 
ing  fea  through  the  hundred  ifles  of  Inniftore ;  fo 
loud,  fo  vart,  fo  immenfe  returned  the  fons  of 
Lochlin  againft  the  king  of  the  defart  hill.  But- 
bending,  weeping,  fad  and  flow,  and  dragging  his 
long  fpear  behind,  Cuchullin  funk  in  Cromla's 
wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He  feared 
the  face  of  Fingal,  who  v/as  wont  to  greet  him 
from  the  fields  of  renown. 

How  many  lie  thereof  my  heroes !  the  chiefs 
of  Inisfail  I  they  that  were  chearful  in  the  hall 
when  the  found  of  the  fliells  arofe.  No  more 
fhall  I  find  their  fteps  in  the  heath,  or  hear  their 
voice  in  the  chafe  of  the  hinds.  Pale,  filent,  low 
on  bloody  beds  are  they  who  vi^ere  my  friends ! 
Oh  fpirits  of  the  lately-dead,  meet  Cuchullin  on 
his  heath.  Converfe  with  him  on  the  wind,  when 
the  ruftling  tree  of  Tura's  cave  refounds.  There, 
far  remote,  I  fhall  'lie  unknown.  No  bard  fliali 
hear  of  me.  No  gray  ftone  fhall  rife  to  my  renown. 
Mourn  me  with  the  dead,  O  Bragela !  departed  is 
my  fame. 

Such'  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  when  he 
funk  in  the  woods  of  Crornla. 

FnsGAL,  tali  in  his  fliip,  firetched  his  bright 
lai-ice  before  him.  Terrible  was  ihe  gleam  of 
the  Heel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death, 
felting  in  the  heath  of  Maimer,  when  the  tra- 
veller IS  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in 
heaven. 

The 
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The  battle  is  over,  fa  id  the  king,  and  1  behold 
the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Le- 
na; and  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla :  the  hun- 
ters have  fallen  there  in  their  flrength;  and  the 
Ton  of  Semo  is  no  more. — Ryno  and  Fill  an,  my 
Tons,  found  the  horn  of  Fingal's  war.  Afcend 
that  hill  on  the  fhore,  and  call  the  children  of  the 
foe.  Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the 
chief  of  other  times. 

Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  father,  v/hen  he 
enters  the  battles  of  his  flrength.  I  v/ait  for  the 
dark  mighty  man;  I  wait  on  Lena's  fhore  for  Swa- 
ran.  And  let  him  come  with  all  his  race  ;  for  ftrong 
in  biutle  are  the  friends  of  the  dead. 

Fair  Ryno  flew  like  lightning;  dark  Fillan  as 
the  fhade  of  autumn.  On  L/Cna's  heath  their 
voice  is  heard;  the  fons  of  ocean  heard  the  horn 
of  Fingal's  war.  As  the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean 
returning  from  the  kingdom  of  fnows;  fo  ffrong, 
Jo  dark,  fo  fudden  came  down  the  fons  of  Loch- 
I  in.  The  -king  in  their  front  appears  in  the  dif- 
mal  pride  of  his  arms.  Wrath  burns  in  his  dark- 
brown  face :  and  his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his 
valour. 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  fon  of  Starno;  and  he  re- 
membred  Agandecca. — For  Swaran  with  the  tears 
of  youth  had  mourned  his  white-bofomed  fifler. 
He  fent  Ullin  of  the  fongs  to  bid  him  to  the  feaft 
of  (hells.  For  pieafant  on  Fingal's  foul  returned 
the  remembrance  of  the  firft  of  his  loves. 

Ullin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to 
Starno's  fon.  O  thou  that  dwelleil  afar,  furround- 
ed,  like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves,  come  to  the  fe aft 
of  the  king,  and  pafs  the  day  in  reft.  To-mor- 
rovv'  let  us  tight,  O  Swaran,  and  break  the  echo- 
ing fhields.  ^ 

Tg>-DAY,  faid  Starno's  wrathful  fon,  we  break 

the 
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the  echoing  fhlelds;  to-morrow  my  feall  will  be 
fpread  ;  and  Fingal  lie  on  earth. 

And  to-morrow  let  his  feafl:  be  fpread,  faid 
Fingal  with  a  fmile;  for  to-day,  O  my  fons,  we 
ihall  break  the  echoing  fhields. — Oflian,  Hand 
thou  near  my  arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  fword. 
Fergus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fillan^ 
thy  lance  through  heaven. — Lift  your  fhields  like 
the  darkened  moon.  Be  your  fpears  the  meteors 
of  death.  Follow  me  in  the  path  of.  my  fame, 
and  equal  my  deeds  in   battle. 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Mcrven  ;  as  the  ftreams 
of  a  hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fucceflive  over 
heaven ;  or,  as  the  dark  ocean  adaults  the  fhore 
of  the  defart  :  fo  roaring,  fo  vafi:,  fo  terrible  the 
armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath. 

The  groan  of  the  people  f[)read  over  the  hills; 
it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud 
burfts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thoufandl,  gholls  fhriek  at 
once  on  the  hollow  wind. 

Fingal  rullied  on  in  his  {trength,  terrible  as 
the  fpirit  of  Trenmor ;  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he 
comes  to  Morven  to  fee  the  children  of  his  pride 
— The  oaks  refound  on  their  hills,  and  the  rocks 
fall  down;  before  him.  Bloody  was  the  hand  of 
my  father  when  he  whirled  the  lightning  of  his 
fword.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  his  youtli, 
and  the  field  is  v/afted  in  his  courfe. 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  ot  fire. — Dark  Is 
the  brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  ruflied  forward  with 
feet  of  vvind  ;  and  Fillan  like  the  milt  of  the  hill. 
— Myfelf*,   like   a  reck,   came   down,  I    exulted 

in 

*  Here  the  poet  celebrates  his  own  a(ft:on3,  but  he 
does  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  are  not  difpleafed.  The 
mention  of  the  great  a6tions,of  his  youth  immediately 
fu'-J-^ells  to  him  the  helplefi  fituaiton  of  his  age.  We 
do  notdcfpife  hitu  fcr  felhlli  praile,  but  feel  his  misfor- 
^jnes. 
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in  the  llrength  of  the  kuig.  Many  were  the  deaths 
of  my  arm  ;  and  difmal  was  the  gleam  of  my  fvvord. 
My  locks  were  not  then  fo  gray  ;  nor  trembled  my 
hands  of  age.  My  eyes  were  not  doled  in  darknels ; 
nor  failed  my  feet  in  the  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people;  or 
the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes;  when  Fingal,  burn- 
ing in  his  wrath,  confumed  the  fons  of  Lochlin  ? 
Groans  fwellcd  on  groans  from  hill  to  hill,  'till 
night  had  covered  all.  Pale,  flaring  like  a  herd 
of  deer,  the  fons  of  Lochlin  convene  on  Lena. 
We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp  at  Lubar's 
gentle  flream.  Fingal  himfelf  was  next  lo  the 
foe ;  and  liftened  to  the  tales  of  bards.  His  god- 
like race  were  in  the  fong,  the  chiefs  of  other 
times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  his  fliield,  the  king 
of  Morven  fat.  The  wind  whiftled  through  his 
aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts  are  of  the  days  of 
other  years.  Near  him  on  his  bending  fpear,  my 
young,  my  lovely  Ofcar  flood.  He  admired  the 
king  of  Morven  :  and  his  actions  were  fwelling  in 
his  foul. 

Son  of  my  fon,  began  the  king,  O  Ofcar, 
pride  of  youth,  I  faw  the  fhining  of  thy  fword 
and  gloried  in  my  race.  Purfue  the  glory  of  our 
fathers,  and  be  what  they  have  been  ;  when  Tren- 
mor  lived  the  firil  of  men,  and  Trathal  the  father 
of  heroes.  They  fought  the  battle  in  their  ycuth, 
and  are  the  fong  of  bards. 

O  Oscar!  bend  the  flrong  inarm:  but  fpare 
the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides 
againll  the  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale 
that  moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  aik  thine  aid. — 
So  Trenmor  lived ;  fuch  IVathal  was ;  and  fuch 
has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  vas  the  fupport  of  the 
injured;  and  the  weak  refted  behind  the  lightning 
of  my  (lee I. 

Oscar  1 
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Oscar]  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely 
Fainafolis  came:  that  fnn-heam  !  that  mild  light 
of  love  !  trhe  daughter  of  Graca's  *  king  !  i  then 
returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in 
my  train.  A  uhite-faikd  boat  appeared  far  off; 
we  faw  it  like  a  mitl  that  rode  on  ocean's  blaft. 
It  foon  approached ;  we  faw  the  fair.  Her  white 
breafl  heaved  v/ith  fighs.  The  wind  was  in  her 
loofe  dark  hair  ;  her  rofy  cheek  had  tears. 

Daughter  of  beauty,  calm  I  faid,  what  figh 
is  in  that  breaft  ?  Can  I,  young  as  I  am,  defend 
thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ?  My  fword  is  not  un- 
matched in  war,  but  dauntlefs  is  my  heart. 

To  thee  I  fly,  with  fighs  ihe  replied,  O  prince 
of  mighty  men  !  To'  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  the  ge- 
nerous fhells,  fupporter  of  the  feeble  hand  !  The 
king  of  Craca's  echoing  ifle  owned  me  the  fun- 
beam  ©f  his  race.  And  often  did  the  hills  of 
Cromala  reply  to  the  fighs  of  love  for  the  un- 
happy Fainafollis.  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair; 
and  loved  the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  fword  is 
like  a  beam  of  light  upon  the  warrior's  fide.  But 
dark  is  his  brow;  and  tempefl:s  are  in  his  foul. 
I  fliun  him  on  the  rolling  fea;  but  Sora's  chief 
purfues. 

Rest  thou,  I  faid,  behind  my  fhield  ;  refl:  in 
peace,  thou  beam  of  light!  The  gloomy  chief 
of  Sofa  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his  foul. 
In  fome  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee,  daugh- 
ter of  the  fea!  But  Fingal  never  flies;  for  where 
the  danger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the  fiorm  of 
fpears. 

I    SAW 

*  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at 
this  difvance  of  time,  e^Cy  to  determine.  The  mod  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland  ides. — 
There  is  a  (lory  concerning  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Cracu  in  the  fixth  book. 
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I  SAW  the  tears  upon  her  cheek.  I  pitied 
Craca's  fair. 

Now,  Hke  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared 
the  lliip  of  rtormy  Borbar.  His  mafts  high-bended 
over  the  fea  behind  their  fheets  of  fnow.  White 
roll  the  waters  on  either  fide.  The  ftrength  of 
ocean  founds.  Come  thou,  I  faid,  from  the  roar 
of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  ftorm.  Partake  the 
fead  within  my  hall.     It  is  the  houfe  of  Grangers. 

The  maid  flood  trembling  by  my  fide ;  he 
drew  the  bow:  fhe  fell.  Unerring  is  thy  hand,  I 
faid,  but  feeble  was  the  foe. 

We  fought,  nor  weak  was  the  ftrife  of  death. 
He  funk  beneath  my  fvvord.  We  laid  them  in 
two  tombs  of  rtones ;  the  haplefs  lovers  of  youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  OOfcar;  be 
thou  like  the  age  of  Fingal.  Never  fearch  for  the 
battle,  nor  fhun  it  when  it  comes. 

Fn.LAN  and  Ofcar  of  the  dark-brown  hair; 
ye  children  of  the  race ;  fly  over  the  heath  of 
roaring  winds;  and  view  the  fonsof  Lochlin.  Far 
off  I  hear  the  noi-fe  of  their  fear,  like  the  (lorms 
of  echoing  Cona.  Go:  that  they  may  not  fly 
my  fword  along  the  waves  of  the  north. — For 
many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark 
bed  of  death.  The  children  of  the  ilorm  are  low  ; 
the  fons  of  echoing  Cromla. 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds :  two  dark 
clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghofls ;  when  air's 
dark  children  come  to  frighten  haplefs  men. 

It  was  then  that  Gaul  *,  the  fon  of  Morni, 
flood  like  a  rock  in  the  night.  His  fpear  is  glit- 
tering to  the  flars;  his  voice  like  many  flreams. 

Son 

*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that 
difputed  long,  the  pre-eminence,  with  Fingal  hirtjfelf. 
They  were  reduced  at  laft  to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from 
an  enemv,  turned  Fingal's  beft  friend   and  greateft  hero. 

His 
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Son  of  battle,  cried  the  chief,  O  Fingal,  king 
of  fhells !  let  the  bards  of  many  fongs  footh  Krin's 
friends  to  reil:.  And,  Fingal,  fheath  thy  hvord 
of  death  ;  and  let  thy  people  fight.  We  wither 
away  without  our  fame  ;  for  our  king  is  the  on- 
ly breaker  of  fhields.  When  morning  rifes  on 
our  hills,  behold  at  a  dillance  our  deeds.  Let 
Lochlin  feel  the  fword  of  Morni's  fon,  that  bards 
may  fing  of  me.  Such  was  the  cuftom  hereto- 
fore of  Fingal's  noble  race.  Such  was  thine  own, 
thou  king  of  fwords,   in  battles  of  the  fpear. 

O  SON  of  Morni,  Fingal  replied,  I  glory  iir 
thy  fame. — Fight;  but  my  fpear  iliall  be  near  to 
aid  thee  in  the  midfl  of  danger.  Raife,  raife  the 
voice^  fong  of  the  fong,  and  lull  me  into  rcfti 
Here  will  Fingal  lie  amidil  the  wind  of  night. — 
And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art  near,  among  the 
children  of  thy  land  ;  if  thou  fittefl:  on  a  blall  of 
wind  among  the  high-fhrouded  marts  of  Lochlin  ; 
come  to  my  dreams,  *,  my  fair  one,  and  fhew  thy 
bright  face  to  my  foul. 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful 
founds  arofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  fung, 
and  of  the  noble  race  of  the  hero.  And  fome- 
times  on  the  lovely  found  was  heard  the  name  of 
the  now  mournful  OfTian. 

Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  in  battles 
of  the  fpear.  But  blind  and  tearful,  and  forlorn 
I  now  walk  with  little  men.  O  Fingal,  with 
thy  race  of  battle  I  now  behold  thee  not.     The 

wild 

His  chara6ler  is  fomelhing  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad  ; 
a  hero  of  more  ftrength  than  condud  in  battle.  He 
was  very  fond  of  military  fame,  and  here  he  demands 
the  next  bittle  to  himfelf. — The  poet,  by  an  artifice, 
removes  Fingal,  that  his  return  may  be  the  more  mag- 
nificent. 

*  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  Fingal  m 
the  next  book. 
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wild  roes  feed  upon  the  green  tomb  of  the  migh- 
ty king  of  Morven.  Blefl  be  thy  foul,  thou 
king  of  fwords,  thou  moft  renowned  on  the  hills 
of  Cona ! 

BOOK     IV  * 

WH  O  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the 
mountain  like  the  bow  of  the  fhowry 
Lena?  It  is  the  maid  of  the  voire  of  love.  The 
white-armed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  Often  haft  thou 
heard  my  fong,  and  given  the  tear  ef  beauty.  Doft 
thou  come  to  the  battles  of  thy  people,  and  to 
hear  the  a6tions  of  Ofcar  ?  When  fhall  I  ceafe  to 
mourn  by  the  ftreams  of  the  echoing  Cona? 
My  years  have  pafled  away  in  battle,  and  my  age 
is  darkened  with  forrow^ 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was  not 
fo  mournful  and  blind ;  I  was  not  fo  dark  and  for- 
lorn when  Everallin  loved  me.  Everallin  with  the 
dark  bro-'.  n  hair,  the  white-bofomed  love  of  Cor- 
mac.  A  thoufand  heroes  fought  the  maid,  fhe 
denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand;  the  fons  of  the 
fvvord  were  defpifed ;  for  graceful  in  her  eyes  was 
QiTian. 

I  WENT 

*  Fingil  being  afleep,  and  the  a6tion  fufpended  by 
niglit,  the  poet  introduces  the  ftory  of  ins  courtfhip  of 
Everallin  the  daughter  of  Branno.  The  epifode  is  ne- 
celfiry  to  clear  up  feveral  palfages  thai  follow  in  the 
poem;  ai  the  fame  time  that  it  naturally  brings  on  the 
a(ftion  of  the  book,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  begin  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of 
the  poem.  This  book,  as  many  of  Ollian's  other  com- 
pofitions,  is  addrelfed  to  the  t^eautiful  Malvina  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar.  She  appears  to  have  been  in  love  with 
Ofcar,  and  to  have  afiedeU  the  company  of  the  father 
after  the  death  of  the  fon. 
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I  WENT  in  fult  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  fable 
furge ;  twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the  fons 
of  the  ftreamy  Morven.  We  came  to  Branno 
friend  of  Grangers:  Branno  of  the  founding  mail. — 
From  whence,  he  faid,  are  the  arms  of  fleel  ? 
Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  the 
blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But  blefl:  be  thou,  O  fon 
of  Fingal,  happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee. 
Tho'  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine 
were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame.  Then  he 
opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired  Ever- 
allin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  breafts  of  fteel  and  blefl 
the  maid  of  Branno. 

Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of 
(lately  Cormac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the 
chief;  and  the  heath  flamed  with  their  arms. 
There  Colla,  Durra  of  the  wounds,  there  migh- 
ty Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there  Freftal  the  viftorious 
flood  ;  Dairo  of  the  happy"  deeds,  and  Dala  the 
battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way. — The  fword 
flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac,  and  graceful  was 
the  look  of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Ofllan  ;  Ullin  flor- 
my  fon  of  war;  Mullo  of  the  generous  deeds-; 
the  noble,  the  graceful  Scelacha;  Oglan,  and 
Cerdal  the  wrathful,  and  Dumariccan's  brows  of 
death.  And  why  fliould  Ogar  be  the  lafl: ;  fo  wide 
renowned  on  the  hills  of  Ardven  ? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  ftrong,  face  to  face,  on 
the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was 
like  the  wind  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dag- 
ger is  remembered  by  Ogar ;  the  weapon  vv'hich 
he  loved  ;  nine  times  he  drowned  it  in  l^ela's  flde.; 
The  ftormy  battle  turned.  Three  times  I  broke 
on  Cormae's  fhield :  three  times  he  broke  his; 
fpear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  I  I  cut  his; 
head  away.— Five  times  I  fliook  it  by  the  lock. 
The  friends  of  Cormac  fled.  ';. 

Whoever- 
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Whoever  would  have  tdd  me,  lovely  maid, 
vi'hen  then  I  ftrove  in  battle;  that  blind,  forfaken, 
and  forlorn  I  Hiould  now  pafs  the  night ;  firm  ought 
his  mail  to  have  been,  and  unmatched  his  arm  in 
battle. 

Now  *  on  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of 
mufic  died  av/ay.  The  unconftant  blall:  blew  hard, 
and  the  high  oak  fhook  its  leaves  around  me;  of 
Everallin  were  my  thoughts,  when  fhe,  in  all 
the  light  of  beauty,  and  her  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears,  flood  on  a  cloud  before  my  fight,  and  fpoke 
with  feeble  voice. 

OOssiAN,  rife  and  fave  my  fon  ;  fave  Ofcar 
prince  of  men,  near  the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  flream, 
he  fights  with  Lochlin's  fons. — She  funk  into  her 
cloud  again.  I  cloathed  me  with  my  fteel.  My 
fpear  fupported  my  fteps,  and  my  rattling  armour 
rung.  I  hummed,  as  1  was  wont  in  danger,  the 
fongs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like  diftant  thunder  f 
Lochlin  heard  ;  they  fled;  my  fon  purfued. 

I  CALLED  him  like  a  diftant  ftream.  My  fon, 
return  over  Lena.  No  further  purfue  the  foe, 
though  Ofllan  is  behind  thee. — He  came ;  and  love- 

ly 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjedt.  If  one  could  fix 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the  a6lion  of  the  poem 
happened,  from  the  fcene  defcribed  here,  I  fliould  be 
tempted  to  place  it  in  autumn. — The  trees  fhed  their 
leaves,  and  the  winds  are  variable,  both  which  circum- 
ftances  agree  with  that  feafon  of  the  year. 

t  Onian  gives  the  reader  a  high  idea  of  himfelf.  Hi5 
very  fong  frightens  the  enemy.  This  paflage  refembles 
one  in  tlie  eighteenth  Iliad,  where  the  voice  of  Achilles 
frightens  the  Trojans  from  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

Forth  march 'd  the  chief,  and  diftant  from  the  croud 

High  on  the  r^mpaft  rai^'d  his  voice  aloud. 

So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd, 

riofts  drop  their  arras  and  trembled  as  they  fear'd. 

Pope. 
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ly  In  my  ear  was  Ofcar's  founding  fteel.  Why  didfl 
thou  ftop  my  hand,  he  faid,  'till  death  had  covered 
all  ?  For  dark  and  dreadful  by  the  fl:ream  they  met 
thy  fon  and  Fillan.  They  watched  the  terrors  of 
the  night.  Our  fwords  have  conquered  fome.  But 
as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean  over  the 
white  fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark  advance  the  fons  of 
Lochlin  over  Lena's  ruftling  heath.  The  ghofts 
of  night  fliriek  afar  ;  and  I  have  feen  the  meteors 
of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king  of  A4orven,  he 
that  fmiles  in  danger;  for  he  is  like  the  fun  of  liea- 
ven  that  rifes  in  a  florm. 

Fin  GAL  had  ftarted  from  a  dream,  and  leaned 
on  Trenmor's  fhield  ;  the  dark-brown  fhield  of  his 
fathers ;  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  the  battles 
of  their  race. 

My  Hero  had  feen  in  his  reft  the  mournful 
form  of  Agandecca;  fhe  came  from  the  way  of 
the  ocean,  and  flowly,  lonely,  moved  over  Lena, 
Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mift  of  Cromla  ;  and 
dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often  raifed 
her  dim  hand  from  her  robe;  her  robe  which  was 
of  the  clouds  of  the  defart :  flie  raifed  her  dim  hand 
over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her  filent  eyes. 

Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno,  faid  Fin- 
gal, with  a  figh  ?  Why  is  thy  face  fo  pale,  thou 
daughter  of  the  clouds  ? 

She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena  ;  and  left  him 
in  the  midft  of  the  night. — She  mourned  the  ions 
of  her  people  that  were  to  fall  by  Flngal's  hand. 

The  hero  ftarted  from  reft,  and  ftill  beheld  her 
in  his  foul. — The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps  approach- 
ed. The  king  faw  the  gray  fhield  on  his  fide.  For 
the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came  over  the  wa- 
ters of  Ullin. 

What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear,  faid  the  rifing 
king  of  Morven  ?  Or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam, 
or   wait  they  the  battle  of  ftteJ  r  but  why  fliould 

Fingal 
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Fingal  afk?  I  hear  dieir  voice  on  the  early  wind. — ■ 
Fly  over  Lena's  heath,  O  Ofcar,  and  awake  our 
friends  to  battle. 

The  king  fiood  by  the  flone  of  Lubar ;  and 
thrice  reared  hi?  terrible  voice.  The  deer  flarted 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla  ;  and  all  the  rocks 
fhook  on  their  hills.  Like  the  noife  of  a  hundred 
mountain-ftreams,  that  burfl:,  and  roar,  and  fcam  : 
like  the  clouds  that  gather  to  a  tempeft  on  the 
blue  face  of  the  iky  ;  fo  met  the  fons  of  the  defart, 
round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal.  For  pleai'ant 
was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Mt)rven  to  the  vvar- 
riors  of  his  land  :  for  often  had  he  led  them  to 
battle  and  returned  with  the  fpoifs  ot  the  foe. 

Come  to  battle,  faid  the  king,  ye  children  of 
the  ftorm.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands. 
Comhal's  fon  will  fee  the  fight. — My  fwoid  fhall 
wave  on  that  hill,  and  be  the  Ihield  of  my  people. 
But  never  may  you  need  it,  warriors ;  while  the 
fon  of  Morni  fights,  the  chief  of  mighty  men. — 
He  fhall  Iciid  my  battle  j  that  his  fame  may  rife 
in  the  fong. 

O  YE  ghofls  of  heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  of  the 
fiorm  of  Cromla !  receive  my  falling  people  with 
joy,  and  bring  them  to  your  hills. — And  may  the 
biall:  of  Lena  carry  them  over  my  feas,  that  they 
may  come  to  my  filent  dreams,  and  delight  my 
foul  in  refl:. 

FiLLAN  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark-brown  hair ! 
fair  Ryno,  with  the  pointed  f^:eel !  advance  with 
valour  to  the  fight ;  and  behold  the  fon  of  Morni. 
Let  your  fwords  be  like  his  in  the  flrife;  and  be- 
hold the  deeds  of  his  hands.  Prote6i:  the  friends 
of  your  father;  and  remember  the  chiefs  of  old. 
My  children,  I  will  fee  you  yet,  though  here  ye 
iliould  fall  in  Erin.  Soon  fhall  our  cold,  paleghoils 
meet  in  a  cloud,  and  flv  over  the  hills  cf  Cona. 

b  Now 
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Now  like  a  dark  and  ftormy  cloud,  edged  round 
with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  and  flying  weft- 
ward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of  hills, 
removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  armour, 
and  two  fpears  are  in  his  hand. — His  gray  hair  falls 
on  the  wind. — He  often  looks  back  on  the  war. 
Three  bards  attend  the  fon  of  fame,  to  carry  his 
words  to  the  heroes. — High  on  Cromla's  fide  he  fat, 
waving  the  lightning  of  his  {wordy  and  as  he  waved 
we  moved. 

Joy  rofs  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red. 
His  eye  fned  tears.*  The  fword  is  a  beam  of  fire  in 
his  hand.     He  came,  and  fmiling,  fpoke  to  OiTian. 

O  P.ULER  of  the  fight  of  lleel !  my  father,  hear 
thy  fon.  Retire  with  Morven'.s  mighty  chief; 
and  give  me  OHian's  fame.  And  if  here  I  fall ; 
my  king,  remember  that  breall  of  fnow,  that 
lonely  iun-beam  ot  my  love,  the  white-handed 
daughter  of  Tofcar.  For  with  red  cheek  from 
the  rock,  and  bending  over  the  flream,  her  foft 
hair  flies  about  her  bofom  as  flie  pours  the  figh  for 
Ofcar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills  a  lightly-bound- 
ing fon.  of  the  wind;  that  hereafter,  in  a  cloud,  I 
may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Tofcar. 

Raise,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  I  will 
not  yield  the  fight  to  thee.  For  iirfl:  and  hloodi- 
eCc  in  the  war  my  arm  fhall  teach  thee  how  to 
fight.  But,  remember,  my  fon,  to  place  this 
fword,  this  bow,  and  the  horn  of  my  deer,  with- 
in that  dark  and  narrow  houfe,  whofe  mark  is  one 
gray  flone.  Ofcar,  I  have  no  love  to  leave  to  the 
care  of  my  fon  ;  for  graceful  Everallin  is  no  more, 
the  lovely  daughter  of  Branno. 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loiid  voice 
came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  Iiigh 
the  fword  of  his  father,  and  rufhed  to  death  and 
wounds. 

As 
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As  waves  white-bubbling  over  the  deep  come 
fwelHng,  roaring  on  ;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roar- 
ing waves :  fo  foes  attacked  and  fought.  Man 
met  with  man,  and  fteel  with  ftcel.  Shields  found, 
men  fall.  As  a  hundred  hammers  on  the  fon  of 
the  furnace,  fo  rofe,  fo  rung  their  fwords. 

Gaul  rullied  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven. 
The  deftruclion  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword.  Swaran 
was  like  the  fire  of  the  defart  in  the  echoing 
heath  of  Gormal.  How  can  I  give  to  the  fong 
the  death  of  many  fpears  ?  My  fword  rofe  high, 
and  flamed  in  the  flrife  of  blood.  And,  Ofcar, 
terrible  wert  thou,  my  befl,  my  greateft  fon  !  I 
rejoiced  in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his  fword  flamed 
over  the  flain.  They  fled  am.ain  through  Lena's 
heath :  and  we  purfued  and  flew.  As  ftones  that 
bound  from  rock  to  rock;  as  axes  in  echoing 
woods;  as  thunder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill  in  difmal 
broken  peals ;  io  blow  fucceeded  to  blow,  and 
death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Ofcar  *  and 
mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Mornl's  fon,  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  tide  of  Iniftore.  The  king  half- 
rofe  from  his  hill  at  the  fight,  and  half-afTumed 
the  fpear.  Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  aged  bard,  begun 
the  king  of  Morven.  Remind  the  mighty  Gaul 
of  battle ;  remind  him  of  his  fathers.  Support 
the  yielding  fight  v/ith  fong  ;  for  fong  enlivens  war. 
Tall  Ullin  went  with  fteps  of  age,  and  fpoke  to 
the  king  of  fwords. 

D  2  Son 

*  OfTian  never  fails  to  give  a  fine  cbara«?Ler  of  his 
beloved  fon.  His  fpeech  to  his  faiher  is  thai  of  a  hero; 
it  contains  the  fubmifiion  due  to  a  parent,  and  the  warmth 
thit  becomes  a  young  w:^rrior.  There  is  a  propriety 
in  dweiHng  here  on  the  actions  of  Ofcar,  as  the  beauti- 
ful Milvina,  to  v/hom  the  book  is  addrefled,  was  in  love 
with  that  hero. 
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Son  *  of  the  chief  of  generous  ileeds !  high- 
bounding  king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every 
perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields.  Chief 
of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  dovNn  the  foe  ; 
let  no  white  fail  bcund  round  dark  Iniilore.  Be 
thine  arm  like  thunder.  Thine  eyes  like  fire,  thy 
l^eart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl  round  thy  fword  as  a 
meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  fhield  like  the  flame  of 
death.  Soji  cf  the  chief  of  generous  fleeds,  cut 
down  the  foe;  dedroy. — The  hero's  heart  beat 
high.  But  Swaran  came  with  battle.  He  cleft 
t'le  fnield  of  Gaul  in  twain  ;  and  the  fons  of  the  de- 
fart  fled. 

Nov^^  Fingal  arofe  in  -iiis  might,  and  thrice  he 
reared  his  voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around,  and 
the  fons  of  the  defart  (Iced  flill. — They  bent  their 
red  faces  to  earth,  afnamed  of  the  prefence  of 
Fingal.  He  came  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  days 
cf  the  fun,  vrhen  flow  It  rolls  on  the  hill,  and 
fields  expe£l  the  fhower.  Swaran  beheld  the  ter- 
rible king  of  IMorven,  a:Td  flopped  in  the  midtl:  of 
his  courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear,  rolling 
his  red  eyes  arou.nd.  Silent  and  tall  he  feemed  as  an 
oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had  its  branches 
blafled  of  old  by  the  lightning  of  heaven. — It 
bends  over  the  flream,  and  the  gray  miofs  v/hiflles 
intj.ewind:  fo  flood  the  king.  Then  flowly  he 
retired  to  the  riling  heath  of  Lena.     His  thoufands 

pour 

*  The  v.'iir  for-g  of  Uilin  varies  from  the  reft  of  the 
poem  imhe  verfihcalion.  It  runs  down  like  a  torrent; 
and  confiRs  almuft  entirely  of  epithets.  The  cuflom  of 
encouraging  men  in  battle  with  extempore  rhymes,  has 
been  cirrird  dovvn  alracil  to  our  own  times.  Several  of 
the!e  war-fongs  are  extant,  but  the  moft  of  them  are  on- 
ly a  group  of  epithets,  v.iihoat  beauty  or  harmony,  ut- 
terly dtftitutc  of  poetical  merit. 
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pour  around   the    hero,  aixl  the  darknefs  ol  battle 
gathers  on  the  liili. 

FiNGAL,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  flione  in 
the  midrt  ot  his  people.  His  heroes  gather  around 
him,  and  he  fends  forth  the  voice  of  his  power. 
Raife  my  ftandards  *  on  high, — fpread  them  on 
Lena's  wind,  like  the  flames  of  an  hundred  hills. 
Let  them  found  on  the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind 
us  of  the  fight.  Ye  fons  of  the  roaring  llreams, 
that  pour  from  a  thoufand  hills,  be  near  the  king 
of  Morven :  attend  to  the  v\  ords  of  his  power. 
Gaul  ilrongeft  arm  of  death  !  O  Ofcar,  of  the 
future  fights;  Connal,  fon  of  the  blue  blades  of 
Sora;  Dermid  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  and  OiTiaa 
king  of  many  fongs,  be  near  your  father's  arm. 

We  reared  the  fun-beam  f  of  battle ;  the  fian- 
dard  of  the  king.  Each  hero's  foul  exulted  with 
joy,  as,  waving,  it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  ftud- 
ded  with  gold  above,  as  the  blue  wide  fhell  of  the 
nightly  Iky.  Each  hero  had  his  llandard  too ;  and 
each  his  gloomy  men. 

Behold,  faid  the  king  of  generous  lliells,  how 
Lochlin  divides  on  Lena. — They  fland  like  broken 
clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an  half  confumed  grove  of 
oaks ;  when  we  fee  the  fKy  through  its  branches, 
and  the  meteor  pafiing  behind.  Let  every  chief 
among  the  friends  of  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of 
thofe  that  frown  fo  high;  nor  let  the  fon  of  the  e- 
choing  groves  bound  on  the  waves  of  Iniilore. 

Mine,  laid  Gaul,   be  the  feven  cliiefs  that  came 
D  3  from 

*  Th'  imperial  enfign,  which  full  high  advanc'd. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  llreaming.to  the  wind. 

MiLTO.V, 

f  Fingal's  ftandard  was  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
fun-beam  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and 
its  being  lludded  with  gold.  To  begin  a  battle  is  ex- 
prelfed,  in  old  compofition,  by  lifting  of  the  fun-heam. 
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from  Lano's  lake. — Let  Iniftore's  dark  king,  faid 
Ofcar,  come  to  the  fword  of  OfTian's  fon. — To 
mine  the  king  of  Innifcon,  faid  Connal,  heart  of 
llcel  i  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,  faid  brown-haired 
Dermid,  fliall  fleep  on  clav-cold  earth.  A4y  voice, 
though  now  fo  weak  and  dark,  was  Tcrman's  bat- 
tling king;  I  promifed  with  my  hand  to  win  the 
hero's  dark-brown  Ihield. — Bleil:  and  viftorious  be 
my  chiefs,  faid  Fingal  of  the  mildefl:  look;  Swa- 
ran,  king  of  roaring  waves,  thou  art  the  choice  of 
Fingal. 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that  pour 
through  many  vales;  divided,  dark  the  Tons  of  the 
h.iil  advanced,  and  Cromla  echoed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  v.  hen  we  clofe  in 
the  ft  rife  cf  our  fteel  r  O  daughter  of  7  ofcar  f 
bloody  were  our  hands !  The  gloomy  ranks  of 
Lochlin  fell  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona. — 
Our  arms  v/ere  vi6lorious  on  Lena :  each  chief 
fulfilled  his  promife.  Befide  the  murmur  of  Bran- 
no  thou  didft  often  fit,  O  maid  ;  v/hen  thy  white 
bofom  rofe  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the  fv/an 
when  flow  fne  fails  "the  lake,  and  fidelong  winds 
are   blowing. — Thou  haft  feen  the  fun  *  retire   red 

and- 

*  Sol  quoque  l^  exoricns  i^  cum  fe  condit  in  undas 
Signa  dubit.     SrJem  certijftina  figna  ftquitiitur, 
Ut  qu(r  mane  refert^   Iff  qu/e  fiirgentihus  n/Iris. 
llle  ubi  nafceutem  mnculii  n.mria-jerit  orlum 
Condi tiis  in  tmbeni,  medioque  fejugerit  orbe  ; 
oufpedi  tihi  fint  imbres.  ViRC. 

Above  the  reft  the  fun,  who  never  lies. 

Foretells  the  change  of  weather  in  the  ikies. 

J"or  if  he  rife,  unwilling  to  his  race, 

Clouds  on  liis  brow  and  fpots  upon  his  face; 

Or  if  tlifo'  mifts  he  flioots  his  fullcn  beams, 

]'iij^al  oflijilu,  in  loofc  and  ftrxgglir.g  ftreanr?, 

Sufjjec^  a  driflingday.  Drydex. 
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and  flow  behind  his  cloud;  night  gathering  round 
on  the  mountain,  while  the  unfrequented  bhift  ^* 
roared  in  narrow  vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats 
hard  ;  and  thunder  rolls  in  peals.  Lightening  glan- 
ces on  the  rocks.  Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fiie. 
And  the  ftrength  of  the  mountain-rt reams  f  comes 
roaring  down  the  hills.  Such  was  the  noife  of  bat- 
tle, maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow.  Why,  daughter  of 
the  hill,  that  tear  ?  the  maids  of  Lochlin  have  caufe 
Uo  weep.  The  people  of  their  country  fell,  for 
bloody  were  the  blue  blades  of  the  race  of  my  heroes. 
But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and  blind  ;  and  r.o  more  the 
companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me 
thy  tears,  for  I  have  feen  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends. 
It  was  then  by  Fingai's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to 
his  grief. — Gray-haired  he  rolled  in  the  duft,  and 
Ufted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king.  And  Is  it  by  me 
thou  haft  fallen,  faid  the  fon  of  Comhal,  thou 
friend  of  Agandecca !  I  hav^  i'Qtn  thy  tears  for 
the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of  the  bloody 
Starno.  Thou  haft  been  the  foe  cf  the  foes  of 
my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by  my  hand?  Raife, 
Ullin,  raife  the  grave  of  tlie  fan  of  Mathon;  and 
give  his  nam.e  to  the  fortg  of  Agandecca ;  for  dear 
to  my  foul  haft  thou  been,  thou  daikly-d welling 
maid  of  Ardven. 

D     4  CUCH  ULLIN, 

*  Continuo  "jentisfurgentihus  aut  fretn  fonti 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumejcere  ;  ^  aridiis  altis 
Montibus  audiri  ft-agor,  aut  refonantia  loiige 
Littora  rnifceri,  l^  nemorum  increbefcere  tnurmur.    Virg, 
For  ere  the  rifing  winds  begin  to  roar, 
The  working  teas  advance  to  wafh  the  fnore ; 
Soft  whifpers  run  along  the  leafy  wood, 
And  mountains  whittle  to  the  murm'ring  fiood.  Dryden 

\   ruutit  de  jmtitihus  amnes.  Virg. 

The  r^pid  rains  defcending  from  the  hills, 

To  toiling  torrents  fwell  the  creeping  rills.    Dryden. 
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CucHur.LiN,  from  the  cave  cf  Cromla,  heard 
the  noile  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to  Con- 
nal  chief  of  fwords,  and  Carril  of  other  time?. 
The  gray-haired  heroes  heard  hrs  voice,  and  took 
their  afpen  fpears. 

They  came,  and  faw  the  tide  of  battle,  like 
the  crowded  waves  of  the  ocean;  when  the  dark 
wind  blows  from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the  billows 
through  the  fandy  vale. 

CucHULLiN  kindled  at  the  ilght,  and  carknefs 
gathered  on  his  brou'.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of 
his  fathers:  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He 
thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle,  and  thrice  did 
Connal  ilop  him.  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mill-,  he 
faid,  ringal  fuhxiues  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of 
the  fame  of  the  king;  himfelf  is  like  the  ilorm. 

Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and  greet 
the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away 
like  a  ilream  after  rain,  and  the  noife  of  the  battle 
is  over  ;  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear  to  praife 
the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword  of  Caith- 
bat,  for  Ciichiillin  is  worthy  no  mere  to  lift  the 
arms  of  his  i^t'ier?.  ' 

Elt,  O  ye  ghcils  of  the  lonely  Cromla !  ye 
fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  I  be  ye  the  com- 
panior.s  of  Cuchuliin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave 
of  his  forrow.  For  never  more  fliall  I  be  renowned 
among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam 
that  has  ilione,  like  a  mift  that  fled  away  ;  when  the 
blafl  of  the  morning  came,  and  brightened  the  fnag-  , 
gy  fide  of  the  hill.  Connal  I  talk  of  arms  no  more  : 
departed  is  my  fame. — My  ilghs  fnall  be  on  Crom- 
la's  wind  ;  'till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen. — And 
thou,  white  bofom'd  Bragela,  maourn  over  the  fall 
of  my  fame;  for,  vanquilhied,  I  will  never  return 
to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 

B  O  O  K 
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BOOK     V  *. 

NOW  Connal,  on  Crcniia's  windy  fide,  fpcke 
to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that 
i;loomj  Ton  of  Semo  ?  our  friends  are  the  mighty 
in  battle.  And  renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior  ! 
many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  flee!.  Often  has 
Bragela  met  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy  ;  ofien 
has  die  met  her  hero,  returning  in  the  midll:  of  the 
valiant;  when  his  fword  was  red  with  flaugluer, 
and  his  foes  filent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb.  J-'lea- 
fant  to  her  ears  were  thy  bards;,  when  thine  adioiis 
rofe  in  the  fong. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven ;  he  moves 
below  lilce  a  pilbr  of  fire.  His  llrength  is  like  the 
ffream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing  Crom- 
la  ;  when  the  branchy  forefts  of  nigh.t  are  overturn- 
ed. 

Happy  are   thy  people,  O   Fingal,  thine  arm 

fliall  fight  their  battles :  thou  art    the  firfl  in  their 

dangers;     the    wifell   in   the   days  of  their  peace, 

I'hou  fpeakefl  and.  thy  thoufands  obey  ;  and  arniies 

D  5  tremble 

*  The  fourth  day  (liil  continues.  The  poet  by  put- 
ting rhe  narration  in  the  mouth  of  Connal,  wiio  ft  il|  re- 
mained with  Cuchullin  on  the  fule  ofCromla,  gives  pro- 
priery  to  the  praifcs  of  Fingal.  The  beginnin^^  of  (his 
book,  in  the  original,  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  p:..iis 
of  the  poem.  The  verfitication  is  regubr  and  f.M,  and 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ledate  character  of  Connal  — 
No  poet  has  ad.:pteil  ilie  c.idcnce  of  his  verfe  more  to 
the  temper  of  the  Ijcakcr,  than  Offi^in  has  done  It  is 
more  thun  probable  that  the  whole  poem  was  originally 
defigned  to  be  fang  to  the  h.irp,  as  ti)e  verfihcation  is  io 
various,  and  ib  much  faired  10  the  difftrent  paflions  uf 
the  human  mind. 
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iremblc  at  the  found  of  thy  flceh     Happy  are  thy 
j)cop]e,  Fingal,  chief  of  the  lonely  hills. 

Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  terrible  coming  in  the 
thunder  cf  his  courfcr  Who  is  it  but  Starno's  fon 
to  meet  the  king  of  Morven  ?  behold  the  battle 
of  the  chiefs:  it  is  like  the  dorm  of  the  ocean, 
when  two  fpirits  meet  fur  dillant,  and  contend 
for  the  rolling  of  the  wave.  The  hunter  hears  the 
noife  on  his  hill ;  and  fees  the  high  billows  advanc- 
ing to  Ardven's  fnore. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the 
heroes  met  in  the  mid-ft  of  their  falling  people. 
There  was  the  clang  of  arms  1  there  every  blow, 
like  the  hundred  hammers  of  the  furnace!  Ter- 
rible is  the  battle  of  the  kings,  and  horrid  the  look 
in  their  eyes.  Their  dark-brown  fhields  are  cleft 
in  twain  ;  and  their  fteel  flies,  broken,  from  their 
Iiclmets,  They  fling  their  weapons  down.  Each 
rufli.es  *  to  his  hero's  grafp.  Their  fmev^'v  arms 
tjend  round  each  other:  they  turn  from  lide  to 
iide,  and  flirain  and  flretch  their  large  jpreading 
limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride  of  their  Ifrength 
arofe.  they  fnook  the  hill  with  their  heels;  rocks 
tumble  from  their  places  on  high  ;  the  green-head- 
ed bufhes  are  overturned.  At  length  the  flrcnglh 
of  Sv/aran  fell ;  and  the  king  of  the  groves  is 
bound. 

Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona;  but  Cona  I  be- 
hold 

*  This  paflage  refembles  one  in  the  twenty-third 
Iliad. 

Clofe  lock'd  above  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt ; 

Belov.'  their  planted  feet  at  diftance  fixt  j 

Now  to  the  grafp  each  manly  body  bends ; 

The  humid  fwe.-.t  from  ev'ry  pore  defcends  ; 

Their   bones  refound  with  blows :    fides,  flioulders, 

th-ghs, 
Swell  to  each  gnre,  and  bloody  tumours  rife.     Pope 
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hold  no  more,  thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills  re- 
moved from  their  place  by  the  flrength  of  the 
burfting  ftrcam.  They  turn  from  fide  to  Hcie, 
and  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on  high. 
Then  ihey  fall  together  with  all  their  rocks  and 
trees.  The  fbreams  are  turned- by  their  fides,  and 
the  red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

Sons  of  the  king  cf  Morven,  fiiid  the  noble 
Fingal,  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin  ;  for  he  is  ftrong 
as  his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  the 
battle,  and  his  race  of  the  times  of  eld.  Gaul, 
thou  firfl:  of  my  heroes,  and  OiTian  king  of  fongs, 
attend  the  friend  of  Agandecca,.  and  raife  to  joy 
his  grief. — But  Ofcar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  chil- 
dren of  the  race  !  piirfue  the  refl  cf  Loclilin  over 
the  heath  of  Lena ;  that  no  vefTel  may  hereafter 
bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Iniftore. 

They  flew  like  lightening  over  the  heath.  He 
flowly  moved  as  a  cloud  of  thunder  when  the  fultry 
plain  of  fummer  is  filent.  His  fword  is  before  him 
as  a  fun-beam,  terrible  as  the  ftreaming  meteor  0:2 
night.  He  came  toward  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  and 
fpoke  to  the  fon  of  the  wave. 

Who  is  that  like  a  clou<J  at  the  rock  of  the 
roaring  llream  ?  He  cannot  bound  over  its  courfe  ; 
yet  ilately  is  the  chief  !  his  body  fhield  is  on  his  fide  ; 
and  his  fpear  like  the  tree  of  the  defart.  Youth 
of  the  dark-brown  hair,  art  thou  of  Fingal's  foes  ? 

I  AM  a  fon  of  Lochlin,  he  cries,  and  lirong  is 
my  arm  in  war.  My  fpoufe  is  weeping  at  hoir:e, 
but  Orla  *  will  never  return.  .  Or 

*  The  flory  of  Orla  is  To  beautiful  and  affcQing  in  the 
original,  that  many  are  in  pofTenion  of  it  in  the  nonh  of 
Scotbnd,  who  nevcF  heard  a  fv liable  more  of  the  poem, 
it  varies  the  adion,  and  awakes  the  attention  cAxhc  rea- 
der, when  he  exped^ed  nothing  but  linguor  in  ihc  con- 
duct of  ihe  poem,  as  the  grcit  action  was  ovtr  in  the 
conqucll  of  Swaran. 
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Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero,  faid  Fingal  of  the 
nobie  deeds  ?  Foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  prefence  ; 
but  my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of 
the  wave,  follow  me,  partake  the  feafl:  of  my  fhells, 
and  purfue  the  deer  of  my  defarr. 

No :  faid  the  hero,  I  afCiil  the  feeble :  my 
ftrength  fhall  remain  with  the  weak  in  arms.  My 
fword  has  been  always  unmatched,  O  warrior :  let 
the  king  of  Morven  yield. 

I  NEVER,  yielded,  Orla,  Fingal  never  yielded  to 
man.  Draw  thy  fword  and  chufe  thy  foe.  Many 
are  my  heroes. 

And  does  the  king  refufe  the  combat,  faid  Orla 
of  the  dark  brown  hair?  Fingal  is  a  match  for  Or- 
h  ;  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race. 

But,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  fhall  fall;  as  one 
time  the  warrior  mud  die ;  raife  my  tomb  in  the 
mid/l:,  and  let  it  be  the  greatcft  on  Lena.  And 
lend,  over  the  dark-blue  wave,  the  fword  of  Or- 
la to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love;  that  flie  may  fhew  it 
to  her  fon,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war. 

Son  of  the  mournfuT  tale,  faid  Fingal,  why 
(jofl  thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  warriors 
rauft  die,  and  the  children  fee  their  ufelefs  arms 
in  the  hall.  But,  Orla,  thy  tomb  fliall  rife,  and 
thy  white-bofom'd  fpoufe  weep  over  thy  fword. 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena,  but  feeble 
was  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal  de- 
fcended  and  cleft  his  fliield  in  twain.  It  fell  and 
glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the  ftream 
of  night. 

King  of  Morven,  faid  the  hero,  lift  thy  fword, 
and  pierce  my  brcalL  Wounded  and  faint  from 
battle  mv  friends  have  left  me  here.  The  mourn- 
ful tale  Ihall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks  of  the 
flrcamy  Lcda  ;  when  fhe  is  alone  in  the  wood  ;  and 
the  ruiV.ing  blafl:  in  the  leaves. 

No; 
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No ;  raid  the  king  of  Morven,  I  will  never 
wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let 
her  fee  thee  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  war.  Let 
thy  gray-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is  blind  with 
age,  hear  the  found  of  thy  voice  in  his  hall. — With 
joy  let  the  hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his  fon  with  his 
hands. 

But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal ;  faid  the 
youth  of  the  flreamy  Loda. — On  Lena's  heath  I 
fhall  die  ;  and  foreign  bards  v/ill  talk  of  me.  My 
broad  belt  covers  my  wound  of  death.  And  now  I 
give  it  to  the  wind. 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he  fell 
pale  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bends  over  him 
as  he  dies,  and  calls  his  younger  heroes. 

Oscar  and  Filan,  my  fons,  raife  high  the 
memory  of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero 
reft  far  from  the  fpoufe  of  his  love.  Here  let  him 
refi:  in  his  narrow  houfe  far  from  the  found  of 
Loda.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  will  find  his  bow 
at  home,  but  will  not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His 
faithful  dogs  howl  on  his  hills,  and  his  boars, 
which  he  ufed  to  purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the 
arm  of  battle;  the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is 
low! 

Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  fons 
qi"  the  king  of  Morven  :  let  us  go  back  to  Swaran, 
and  fend  the  night  away  on  fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar, 
and  Ryno,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where, 
Ryno,  art  thou,  young  fon  of  fame  ?  Thou  art 
not  wont  to  be  the  lafi:  to  anfwer  thy  father. 

Ryno,  fiiid  UUin  firft  of  bards,  is  With  the 
awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Tiathal  king 
of  fhields,  and  Trenmor  of  the  mighty  deeds. 
The  youth  is  low, — the  youth  is  pale, — he  lies  on 
Lena's  heath. 

And  fell   the  fwifteft  in  the  race,  fd\d  the  king, 
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the  firil:  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce  hafi:  been 
known  to  me;  why  did  young  Ryno  fall?  But 
lleep  thou  foftly  on  Lena,  Fingal  fliall  foon  be- 
hold thee.  Soon  fliall  my  voice  be  heard  no  more, 
and  my  footileps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  The  bards  will 
tell  of  Fingal's  name ;  the  flones  will  talk  of  me. 
But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed, — thou  haft  not 
received  thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp  for 
Ryno;  tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Fare- 
wel,  thou  firil:  in  every  field.  No  more  fliall  I  di- 
rect thy  dart.  Thou  that  hafl:  been  fo  fair;  I  be- 
hold thee  not — Farewel. 

The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king,  for  ter- 
rible v/as  his  fon  in  war.  His  fon  !  that  was  like  a 
beam  of  fire  by  night  on  the  hill ;  when  the  forefts 
fmk  down  in  its  courfe,  and  the  traveller  trembles 
at  the  found. 

Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb,  begun 
the  king  of  generous  fhells  ?  four  ftones  with  their 
heads  of  mofs  ftand  there ;  and  mark  the  narrow 
houfe  of  death.  Near  it  let  my  Ryno  reft,  and  be 
the  neighbour  of  the  valiant.  Perhaps  fome  chief 
of  fame  is  here  to  fly  with  my  fon  on  clouds.  O 
Ullin,  ralfe  the  fongs  of  other  times.  Bring  to 
memory  the  dark  dwellers  of  the  tomb.  If  in  the 
field  of  the  valiant  they  never  fled  from  danger,  my 
fon  fhall  reft  with  them,  far  from  his  friends,  qn 
the  heath  of  Lena. 

Here,  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  here  reft  the 
firft  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  *  in  this  tomb, 
and  Ullin  king  of  fwords.  And  who,  foft  fmiling 
from  her  cloud,  fhevrs  me  her  face  of  love  ?  Why, 
daughter,  why  fo  pale  art  thou,  firft  of  the  maids  of 
Cromla?  Doft  thou  fleep  with  the  foes  in   battle, 

Gelchoffa, 

*  Lamh-dhearg  fignifies  h/ooi(y  hand.  Gelchoffa, 
i\hite  legged.  Tuathal,  furly.  Ulfadda,  long-ttard 
lerchios,  the  conqueror  of  mau 
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Gclchofla,  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Tuathal? — 
Thou  haft  been  the  loveof  thoufands,  but  Lamderg 
was  thy  love.  'He  came  to  Selraa's  mofly  towers, 
and,  ftriking  Iiis  dark -buckler,  fpoke  : 

Where  is  Gelchofla,  my  love,  the  daughter  of 
the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma, 
when  I  fought  with  the  gloomy  Ulfadda.  Return 
foon,  O  Lamderg,  ihe  faid,  for  here  I  am  in  the 
midftof  forrovv.  Her  white  breaft  rofe  with  ilghs. 
Her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears.  But  I  fee  her  not 
coming  to  meet  me;  and  to  footh  my  foul  after  bat- 
tle. Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy;  I  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  bard. — Bran  *  does  not  iliake  his  chains 
at  the  gatCj  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lamderg. 
Where  is  GelchoiTa,  my  love,  the  mild  daughter 
of  the  generous  Tuathal  ? 

Lamderg  !  fays  Ferchioa  the  fon  of  Aidon,  GcL 
chofia  may  be  on  Cromla  ;  flie  and  the  maids  of  the 
bow  purfuing  the  flying  deer. 

Ferchios  !  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  no  noife 
meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg.  No  found  is  in  the 
woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight.  No 
panting  dog  purfues.  I  fee  not  Gelchofla  my  love, 
fair  as  the  full  moon  fetting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla. 
<jro,  Ferchios,  go  to  Allad  f  the  gray-haired  fon  of 
the  rock.  His  dwelling  is  in  the  circle  of  ftones. 
He  may  know  of  GelchoflTa. 

The 

*  Bran  is  a<;ommon  name  of  gray-hounds  to  this  day. 
Ii  is  a  cudom  in  ihe  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names 
of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem,  to  their  dogs ;  a 
proof  that  they  are  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  their  tame 
generally  known. 

f  Allad  is  plainly  a  druid :  he  is  called  the  Ton  of  the 
rock,  from  his  dwelling  in  a  cave  ;  and  the  circle  of 
ftones  here  mentioned  is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  temple. 
He  is  here  confulted  as  one  who  had  a  fupernaturAl 
knowledge  of  things;  from  the  druids,  no  doubt,  came 
the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  fecond  fight,  which  prevailed 
in  the  highlands  and  ifles. 
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The  Ton  of  Aidon  went ;  and  fpoke  to  the  ear 
of  age.  Allad  !  thou  that  dwellelt  in  the  rock: 
thou  that  trembleft  alone,  what  faw  thine  eyes  of 
age? 

I  SAW,  anfwered  Allad  the  old,  Ullin  the  fon  of 
Cairbar.  He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla ; 
and  he  hummed  a  furly  fong  like  a  blaft  in  a  leaflefs 
wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Selma. — Lamderg, 
he  faid,  moft  dreadful  of  men,  fight  or  yield  to 
Ullin.  Lamderg,  replied  Gelcholfa,  the  fon  of 
battle  is  not  here.  He  fights  Ulfada  mighty 
chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou  firft  of  men.  But 
Lamderg  never  yielded.  He  will  fight  the  fon  of 
Cairbar. 

Lovely  art  thou,  faid  terrible  Ullin,  daugh- 
ter of  the  generous  Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to 
Cairbar's  halls.  The  valiant  fhall  have  Gelchoffa. 
Three  days  I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon 
of  battle,  Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gelcholla  is 
-mine,  if  the  mighty  Lamderg  flies. 

Allad!  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  peace  to  thy 
dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  found  the  horn  of 
Lamderg  that  Ullin  may  hear  on  Cromla.  Lam- 
derg *,  like  a  roaring  ftorm,  afcended  the  hill 
from  Selma,  He  hummed  a  furly  fong  as  he  went^ 
like  the  noie  of  a  falling  ftream.  He  flood  like  a 
cloud  on  the  hill,  that  varies  its  form  to  the  wind 
He  rolled  a  ftone,  the  fign  of  war.  Ullin  heard 
in  Cairbar'^  hall.  The  hero  heard,  v/ith  joy,  his 
foe,  and  took  his  father's  fpear.  A  fmile  brightens 
his  dark-brown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword  by  his 
fide.  The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He  whir- 
led as  he  went. 

Gelchossa  faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of 

mi  it 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  paffage  altered  from  what 
it  was  in  the  fragments  of  ancient  poetry. — h  is  delivered 
down  very  ditTerently  by  tradition,  and  the  tranflaior  has 
chofen  ih-it  reading  which  favours  ieaft  of  bombaft. 
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m'\{[  afcending  the  hill. — She  flruck  her  white 
and  heaving  breait ;  and  filent,  tearful,  feared  for 
Lamderg. 

Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fliells,  fliid  the  maid 
of  the  tender  hand ;  I  miiil:  bend  the  bow  on 
Cromla;   for  I  fee  the  dark-brown  hinds. 

She  hailed  up  the  hill.  In  vain  I  the  gloomy 
heroes  fought. — Why  fliould  I  tell  the  king  of 
Alorvcn  how  wrathful  heroes  fight! — Fierce  Ullin 
fell.  Young  Lamderg  came  all  pale  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  generous  Tuathal. 

What  blood,  my  love,  the  foft-haired  woman 
laid,  what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  fide  ?-— 
It  is  Ullin's  blood,  the  chief  replied,  thou  fairer 
than  the  fnow  of  Cromla  I  Gelchoffa,  let  me  re{| 
here  a  little  while.     The  mighty  Lamderg  died. 

And  ileepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of 
fhady  Cromla  ?  three  days  fhe  mourned  befide  her 
love. — The  hunters  found  her  dead.  They  raifed 
this  tomb  above  the  three.  Thy  fon,  O  king  of 
Morven,  may  reH:  here  with  heroes. 

And  here  my  fon  will  reft,  faid  Fingal,  the  noife 
of  their  fame  has  reached  my  ears.  Fillan  and 
Fergus!  bring  hither  Orla ;  the  pale  youth  of  the 
ftream  of  Loda.  Not  unequalled  fhall  Ryno  lie 
in  earth  when  Orla  is  by  his  fide.  Weep,  ye 
daughters  of  Morven  ;  and  ye  maids  of  the  fireamy 
Lodii.  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on  the  hills ;  and 
ihey  have  tallen  like  the  oak  *  of  thedefart;  when 
it  lies  acmfs  a  ftream^  and  withers  in  the  vv'ind  of 
the  mountain. 

Oscar!  chief  of  every  youth  I  thou  feefl:  how 

they 

*    — CO  OTi   Ti^  S'^lJi  llofyrZV ■   HOM.    II.  1  6. 

as  the  mountain  oak 

Nods  to  the  ax,  'till  with  a  groaning  found 

It  finks,  and  fpreads  its  honours  on  the  grocnd.      Pope. 
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they  have  fallen.  Be  thou,  hke  them,  on  earth 
renowned.  Like  them  the  fong  of  bards.  Ter- 
rible were  their  forms  in  battle;  but  calm  wa^ 
Ryno  in  the'  days  of  peace.  He  was  like  the 
bow  *  of  the  fhower  feen  far  diilant  on  the 
il.ream  ;  when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora,  and 
filence  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Reft,  youngeft  of  my 
foDs,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too  {hall  be 
no  more  ;  for  the  warrior  one  day  muil  fall. 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  when 
Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  mull  the  grief  of  Of- 
fian  be,  for  thou  thyfelf  art  gone.  I  hear  not  thy 
diflant  voice  on  Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee  not. 
Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  fit  at  thy  tomb ;  and  feel 
it  with  my  hands.  When  I  think  I  hear  thy 
voice ;  it  is  but  the  biaft  of  the  defart. — Fingal 
has  long  fmce  fallen  afleep,  the  ruler  of  the  war. 

Then  Gaul  and  Oflian  fat  with  Swaran  on  the 
foft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp 
to  pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy  w^as  his  Brow, 
He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Leqa.  The  hero 
mourned  his  people. 

I  LIFTED  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the 
fon  of  generous  Semo. — Sad  and  flow  he  retired 
from  his  hill  towards  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He 
faw  Fingal  victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with 
grief.  The  fun  is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Con- 
nal  llovv'ly  followed.  They  funk  behind  the  hill 
like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night:  when  winds 
purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming 
heath  refounds.     Befide  a  ftream  of  roaring  foam 

his 

* a  bow 

Confpicuous  with  three  lifted  colours  gay. 

— What  meiin  tliofe  colour'd  ftreaks  in  heav'n, 

Diftended  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd, 

Or  ferve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 

The  fluid  Ikirts  of  thai  fame  v/atry  cloud  ^     MiLToy, 
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]iis  cave  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it ; 
and  the  rufning  winds  echo  againil  its  fides.  Here 
rells  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  Ton  of  generous 
Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft; 
and  the  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  de- 
parture of  his  fame  that  fled  Hke  the  mift  of  Cona. 
O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  remote  to  cheer  the 
foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy  bright 
form  in  his  foul ;  that  his  thoughts  may  return  to 
the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 

AVho  comes  with  the  locks  of  age?  It  is  the 
fon  of  the  fongs.  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times, 
thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura* 
Thv  words  are  pleafant  as  the  lliower  that  falls  on 
the  fields  of  the  fun.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old, 
why  comeft  thou  from  the  fon  of  the  generous 
Semo? 

OssiAN  king  of  fwords,  replied  the  bard,  thou 
beft  raifeft  the  fong.  Long  haft  thou  been  known 
to  Carril,  thou  ruler  cf  battles.  Often  have  I 
touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou  too 
haft  often  accompanied  my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of 
generous  fhells.  And  often,  amidft  our  voices, 
was  heard  the  mildeft  Everallin.  One  day  Viit 
fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  that  died  for  her 
love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine, 
rhou  chief  of  men.  Her  foul  was  touched  for  the 
unhappy,  though  fhe  loved  him  not.  How  fair 
among  a  thoufand  maids  was  the  daughter  of  the 
generous  Branno ! 

Bring  not,  Carril,  I  replied,  bring  not  her 
memorv  to  my  mind.  My  foul  muft  melt  at  the 
remembrance.  My  eyes  muft  have  their  tears. 
Pale  in  the  earth  is  fhe  the  foftly-blufhing  fair  of 
my  love. 

But  fit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  Bard,  and  let  us 
hear  thy  voice.     It  Is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring 

that 
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that  fighs  on  the  hunter's  ear ;  when  he  weakens 
from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heaid  the  mufic  of 
the  fpirits   *  of  the  hill. 

BOOK     VI  t. 

i  HE  clouds  of  niglit  came  ic  Hing  down  and 
refl:  on  Cromla's  dark-brown  lleep.  The 
flars  of  the  north  arife  over  the  rolling  of  the  waves 
of  Ullin  ;  they  fhew  their  heads  of  fire  through  the 
flying  mill  of  heaven.  A  dillant  wind  roars  in  the 
wood  ;  but  fdent  and  dark  is  the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arofe  in  my  eara 
the  tuneful  voice  of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the  com- 
panions of  our  youth,  and  the  days  of  former  years ; 
when  we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  fent 
round  the  joy  of  the  fhell.  Cromla,  with  its 
cloudy  deeps,  anfwered  to  his  voice.  The  ghofts 
of  thofe  he  fung  came  in  their  ruftling  blafts. 
They  were  feen  to  bend  with  joy  towards  the 
found  of  their  praife. 

Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril,  in  the  midft  of 
thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  wouldft  come  to 
my  hall  when   I  am  alone  by  night ! — And  thou 

dofl 

*  Others  more  mild 

Retreated  in  a  filent  valley  fing 

With  notes  angelical. 

The  harmony, 

What, could  it  lefs  when  fpirits  immortal  fing? 

Sufpended  hell,  and  took  wi.ih  ravifliment 

The  thronging  audience.  _     ]VIILT0^^ 

f  This  book  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends 
on  the  morning  of  the  fixth  day.  The  time  of  five  days, 
five  nights,  and  a  part  of  the  fixth  day  is  taken  up  in  the 
poem.  The  fcene  lies  in  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  the 
mountain  CromU  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter. 
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doft  come,  my  friend,  I  hear  otten  thy  light  hand 
on  my  harp  ;  when  it  hangs  on  the  diiknt  wall, 
and  tlie  feeble  found  touches  my  ear.  Vv  hy  doft 
thou  not  fpeak  to  n.e  in  my  ^y^^^,  and  tell  when 
I  fhall  behold  my  friends  ?  But  thou  pafieft  .aAvay 
in  thy  murmuring  blaft:  and  tliy  wind  whiilles 
through  the  gray  hair  of  Ollan. 

Now  on  the  fide  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered 
to  the  feaft.  A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning 
to  the  wind. — The  ftrength  *  of  the  ftieils  goes 
round.  And  the  fouls  of-  warriors  brighten  with  joy. 
But  the  king  of  "Lochlin  is  fdent,  and  forrow  red- 
dens in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He  often  turned  to- 
wards Lena  and  remembered  that  he  fell. 

FiNGAL  leaned  on  the  fhield  of  his  fathers. 
His  gray  locks  ilowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glit- 
tered to  the  beam  of  night.  He  faw  the  grief  of 
Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of  Bards. 

Raise,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  footh 
my  foul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the 
noife  of  arms.  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to 
gladden  the  king  of  Lochlin.  He  mull:  depart  from 
I  us  with  joy. — None  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal. 
.Ofcar  I  the  lightening  of  my  fword  is  againft  the 

i  ftrong 

i 

I  *  By  the  ftrength  of  the  fnell   is  meant  the  liquor 

i  the   heroes   drank  :    of  what   kind   it  was,    cannot   be 

I  afcertained  at  this  diftance   of  time.       The   tranfiator 

I  has   met   with    feveral     ancient    poems     that    mention 

ji  wax-Jights  and  wine   as   common  in  the  hails  of  Fin- 

\  gal.     The  names  of  both  are  borrowed  from   the  La- 

i  tin,  which  plainly   Ihews  that  our  anceftors  had  them 

ti  from  the  Romans,  if  they  had  them  at  all.     The  Ca- 

\  ledonians  in    their  frequent  incurfions  to  the  province, 

i  might  become  acquainted  with  thofe  conveniencies  of 

'  life,  and    introduce    them    into  their  own    country,  a- 

r  mong  the  booty  which  they  carried  from  South  Bri- 

;  lain. 
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flrong  In  battle;  but  peaceful  It  lies  by  my  fide 
when  warriors  yield  in  war. 

Trenmor  *f  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  lived 
in  the  days  of  otiier  years.  He  bounded  over  the 
waves  of  the  north,  companion  of  the  ftorm,  The 
high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin,  and  its  groves 
of  murmuring  founds  appeared  to  the  hero  through 
the  mift; — he  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails. — 
Trenmor  purfued  the  boar  that  roared  along  the 
woods  of  Gormal.  Many  had  fled  from  its  pre- 
fence ;  but  the  fpear  of  Trenmor  flew  him. 

Three  chiefs  that  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the 
mighty  ftranger.  They  told  that  he  flood  like  a 
pillar  of  fire  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The 
king  of  Lochlin  prepared  the  feaft,  and  called  the 
blooming  Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feafled  at 
Gormal's  Vv'indy  towers ;  and  got  his  choice  in  the 
combat. 

The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded 
not  to  Trenmor.  The  fhell  of  joy  went  round 
with  fongs  in  praife  of  the  king  of  Morvcn ;  he 
that  came  over  the  waves,  the  firft  of  mighty 
men. 

Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arofe,  the 
hero  launched  his  fliip ;  and  walking  along  the 
filent  fhore  waited  for  the  rufhing  wind.  For 
loud  and  diflant  he  heard  the  blaft  murmuring  in 
the  grove. 

Covered  over  with  arms  of  flcel  a  fon  of  the 
woody  Gormal  appeared.  Red  was  his  cheek  and 
fair  his  hair.  His  fkin  like  the  fnow  of  Morven. 
Mild  rolled  his  blue  and  fmiling  eye  when  he  fpoke 
to  the  king  of  fwords. 

Stay,  Trenmor,  flay  thou  firfl:  of  men,  thou 
•hafi:  not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.     My  fword  has 

often 

*  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The 
frory  is  introduced  to  facilitate  the  difmiiiion  of  Swaran. 
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often    mtt  the  brave.       And    the   wife   Ihun    the 
{Irength  of  my  bow. 

Thou  fair-haired  youth,  Trenmor  replied,  I 
will  not  fight  with  Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm  is 
feeble,  fun-beam  of  beauty.  Retire  to  Gormal's 
dark-brown  hinds. 

But  I  will  retire,  replied  the  youth,  with  the 
fword  of  Trenmor  ;  and  exult  in  the  found  of  my 
fame.  The  virgins  llial!  gather  v^ith  fmiles  around 
him  who  conquered  Trenmor.  They  fhall  figh 
with  the  fighs  of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of 
thy  fpear ;  when  I  fhall  carry  It  among  thoufands, 
and  lift  the  glittering  point  to  the  fun. 

Thou  fhalt  never  carry  my  fpear,  faid  the  an- 
gry kmg  of  Morven. — Thy  mother  fhall  find  thee 
pale  on  the  fhore  of  the  echoing  Gormal ;  and, 
looking  over  the  dark-blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of 
him  that  ftevv  her  fon. 

I  WILL  not  lift  the  fpear,  replied  the  youth, 
my  arm  is  not  flrong  with  years.  But  with  the 
feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to  pierce  a  diftant 
foe.  Throw  down  that  heavy  mail  of  fteel ;  for 
Trenmor  is  covered  all  over. — I  firft,  will  lay  my 
mail  on  earth. — Throw  now  thy  dart,  thou  king 
of  Morven. 

He  faw  the  heaving  of  her  breafl.  It  Vvas  the 
fifter  of  the  king. — She  had  feen  him  in  the  halls 
of  Gormal ;  and  loved  his  face  of  youth. — The 
fpear  dropt  from  the  hand  of  Trenmor  :  he  bent 
his  red  cheek  to  the  ground,  for  he  had  feen  her 
like  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the  fons  of  the 
cave,  when  they  revilit  the  fields  of  the  fun,  and 
bend  their  aching  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,  began  the  maid 
of  the  arms  of  fnow ;  let  me  refl  in  thy  bounding 
Ihip,  far  from  the  love  of  Corlo.  For  he,  like  the 
thunder  of  the  defirt,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.     He 

loves 
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loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  his  pride,  and  Ihakes  ten 
thoufand  fpears. 

Rest  thou  in  peace,  faid  the  mighty  Trenmor, 
behind  the  Hiield  of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly 
from  the  chief,  though  he  fhakes  ten  thoufand 
fpears. 

Three  days  he  waited  on  the  fhore ;  and  fent 
his  horn  abroad.  He  called  Corlo  to  battle  from 
all  his  echoing  hills.  But  Corlo  came  not  to 
battle.  The  king  of  Lochlin  defcended.  He  feaft- 
ed  on  the  roaring  fliore;  and  gave  the  maid  to 
Trenmor. 

King  of  Lochlin,  faid  Fingal,  thy  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  families  met  in  battle, 
becaufe  they  loved  the  flrife  of  fpears.  But  often 
did  they  feaft  in  the  .hall  ;  and  fend  round  the  joy 
of  the  Ihell. — Let  thy  face  brighten  with  gladnefs, 
and  thine  ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the 
florm  of  thine  ocean,  thou  hafl:  poured  thy  valour 
forth  ;  thy  voice  has  been  like  the  voice  of  thou- 
fands  when  they  engage  'in  battle.  Raife,  to-mor- 
row, thy  white  fails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of 
Agandecca.  Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon  {he  comes 
on  my  mournful  foul.  I  have  feen  thy  tears  for 
the  fair  one,  and  fpared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  ; 
when  my  fv/ord  was  red  with  flaughter,  and  my 
eye  full  of  tears  for  the  maid. — Or  doft  thou  chufe 
the  tight?  The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to 
Trenmor  is  thine :  that  thou  mayefl:  depart  re- 
nowned like  the  fun  fetting  in  the  weft. 

King  of  the  race  of  Morven,  faid  the  chief  of 
the  waves  of  Lochlin ;  never  will  Svvaran  fight 
with  thee,  fird  of  a  thoufand  heroes !  I  have  feen 
thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno,  and  few  were  thy  years 
beyond  my  own. — When  fliall  I,  I  faid  to  my  foul, 
lift  tlie  fpear  like  the  noble  Fingal  ?  We  have 
fought  heretofore,  O  warrior,  on  the  fide  of  the 

Ihag^v 
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(liaggy  Malmor ;  after  my  waves  had  carried  me 
to  thy  halls,  and  the  feafl;  of  a  thoufand  fbells  was 
fprcad.  Let  the  bards  fend  him  who  overcame  to 
future  years,  for  noble  was  the  flrife  of  heathy 
Malmor. 

But  many  of  the  Hiipsof  Lochlln  have  lad  their 
vouths  on  Lena.  Take  thefe,  thou  king  of  Morven, 
and  be  the  friend  of  Swaran.  And  when  thy  fons 
fhall  come  to  the  mofiy  towers  of  Gormal ;  the 
feaft  of  lliells  fliall  be  fpread,  and  the  combat  of- 
fered on  the  vale. 

Nor  fliip,  replied  the  king,  fliall  Fingal  take, 
nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  defart  is  enough  to 
me  with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife  on  thy  waves 
again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca.  Spread 
thy  white  fails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  re- 
turn to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal. 

Blest  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fiiells,  fald 
Swaran  of  the  dark-brovv-n  fnield.  In  peace  thou 
art  the  gale  of  fpring.  In  war  ihe  mountain-fform. 
Take  now  my  hand  in  friendlhip,  thou  ncbic  king 
of  Morven. 

Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who  fell.  Let  Erin 
give  the  fons  of  Lochlin  to  earth;  and  raile  the 
moffy  ftones  of  their  fame,  lliat  the  children  of 
the  north  hereafter  may  behold  the  place  where 
their  fathers  fought.  And  fome  hunter  may  fay, 
w^hen  he  leans  on  a  moify  tomb,  here  Fingal  and 
Swaran  fought,  the  heroes  of  other  years.  Thus 
hereafter  fhall  he  fiy,  and  our  fame  fliall  lafl  for  ever. 

Sv.'-VRAN,  faid  the  king  of  the  hills,  to  day 
our  fame  is  greateft.  We  lliall  pafs  away  like  a 
dream.  No  found  will  be  in  the  fields  of  our  bat- 
tles. Our  tombs  will  be  loft  in  the  heath.  The 
iiunter  fhall  not  know  the  place  of  our  reft.  Our 
names  may  be  heard  in  the  fong,  but  our  ftrengih 
Of  our  arms  will  ceafc. 

E  O 
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OOssiAN,  Carril,  and  Ullin,  you  know  of  he- 
roes that  are  no  more.  Give  us  the  fong  of  other 
years.  Let  the  night  pafs  away  on  the  found,  and 
morning  return  with  joy. 

We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings,  and  a  hundred 
harps  accompanied  our  voice.  The  face  of  Sv/a- 
ran  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when 
the  clouds  vanifli  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and 
broad  in  the  mJc'ft  of  the  fky. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  fpcke  to  Carril  the 
chief  of  other  times.  Where  is  the  fon  of  Semo  ; 
the  king  of  the  ifle  of  mift  ?  has  he  retired,  like 
the  meteor  of  death,  to  tlie  dreary  cave  of  Tura? 

CucHULLiN,  faid  Carril  of  other  times,  lies 
in  the  dreary  cave  of  7\ira.  His  hand  is  on  the 
fv/ord  of  his  ilrength.  His  thoughts  on  the  battles  ; 
which  he  lofl.  Mournful  is  the  king  of  fpears^ 
for  he  has  often  been  victorious.  He  fends  the 
fword  of  his  war  to  reil:  on  the  fide  of  Fingal. 
For,  like  the  ftorm.  of  the  defart,  thou  hafc  fcattered 
all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  the  fword  of  the  hero ; 
for  his  fame  is  departed  like  the  mill  when  it  flies  be- 
fore the  ruftling  v/ind  of  the  vale. 

No  :  replied  the  king,  Fingal  fliall  never  take 
his  fword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war;  and  tell 
him  his  fame  fliall  never  fail.  Many  have  been 
overcom.e  in  battle,  that  have  ihone  afterwards  like 
the  fun  of  heaven. 

O  SwARAN,  king  of  the  refounding  woods,  give 
all  thy  grief  av/ay. — The  vanquifhed,  if  brave, 
are  renowned ;  they  are  like  the  fun  in  a  cloud 
when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  fouth,  but  looks  again 
on  the  hills  of  grafs. 

Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought  the 
battle  on  every  coaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in  blood ; 
his  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured  his  warriors 
on   the  founding   Craca ;    and   Craca's   king  met 

him 
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111 m  from  his  grove;  for  then  within   the  circle  of 
Brumo  *  he  fpoke  to  the  ftone  of  power. 

Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the 
maid  of  the  breall:  of  fnow.  The  fiime  of  the 
daughter  of  Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at  the 
ftreams  of  Cona ;  he  vov/ed  to  have  the  white- 
bofomed  maid,  or  die  on  the  echoing  Craca.  Three 
days  they  ftrove  together,  and  Grumal  on  the  fourth 
was  bound. 

Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the  hor- 
rid circle  of  Brumo;  where  often,  they  faid,  the 
gholls  of  the  dead  howled  round  the  ilone  of  their 
fear.  But  afterwards  he  fhone  like  a  pillar  of  the 
light  of  heaven.  They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand, 
and  Grumal  had  his  fame. 

Raise,  ye  bardi  of  other  times,  raife  high 
the  praife  of  heroes;  that  my  Ibul  may  fettle  on 
their  fame;  and  the  mind  of  Swaran  ceafe  to  be 
fad. 

They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora ;  the  dark  winds 
ruftle  over  the  heroes.  —  A  hundred  voices 
once  arofe,  a  hundred  harps  were  flrung ;  they 
fung  of  other  times,  and  the  mighty  chiefs  of  for- 
mer years. 

When  now  fliall  I  hear  the  bard  ;  or  rejoice 
at  the  fame  of  my  fathers?  The  harp  is  not  ftrung 
on  A^Torven ;  nor  the  voice  of  mufic  raifed  on  Co- 
na. Dead  with  the  mighty  is  the  bard ;  and  fume 
is  in  the  defart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  eafr, 
and  glim.mers  on  gray-headed  Cromla.  Over  Le- 
na is  heard  the  horn  of  Suaran,  and  the  ions  of 
the  ocean  gather  around. — Silent  and  fad  they 
mount  the  wave,  and  the  blaft  of  Uilin  is  behind 
E  2  their 

*  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of 
Craca.     See  a  note  on  a  fimilar  fubjecl  in  the  third  book. 
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their  fails.     White,  as  the  mill  of  Morvcn,  they 
float  along  the  fea. 

Call,  faid  Fingal,  call  my  dogs,  the  long- 
bounding  fons  of  the  chafe.  Call  white-breafted 
Bran  and  the  furly  flrength  of  Liiath — Fillan, 
and  Ryno — but  he  is  not  here  ;  my  fon  refls 
on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and  Fergus,  blow  my 
horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chafe  may  arifc  ;  that  the 
deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and  flart  at  the  lake  of  roes. 

The  flirill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The 
foiij  of  heathy  Cromla  arifc.  A  thoufand  dogs  fly 
off  at  once,  gray-bounding  through  the  divided 
heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three  by 
the  vv^hite-breaited  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in 
their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king 
might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tom.b  of  Ryno ;  and  the 
grief  of  Fingal  returned.  He  faw  how  peaceful 
lay  the  ftone  of  him  who  was  the  firfl:  at  the  chafe. 
—  N'o  more  fliait  thou  rife,  O  my  fon,  to  partake 
of  the  feafi:  of  Cromla.  Soon  will  thy  tomb  be 
liid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank  on  thy  grave.  The 
fons  of  the  feeble  fnall  -pafs  over  it,  and  fhall  not 
know  that-  the  mighty  lie  there. 

Ossi'AN  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  ftrength,  and 
Gaul  king  of  the  blue  blades  of  v^ar,  let  us  afcend 
tlie  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  and  find  the  chief  of 
the  battles  of  Erin. — Are  thefe  the  vv^ails  of  Tura, 
gray  and  lonely  they  raife  on  the  heath  ?  The 
king  of  fnells  is  fad,  and  the  halls  are  defolate. 
Come  let  us-find  the  king  of  fwords,  and  give  him 
all  our  joy. 

But  is  that  Cuchullin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of 
fmoak  on  the  heath  ?  The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on 
my  eyes,  and  I  diftinguifh  net  my  friend. 

Fingal!  replied  the  youth,  it  is  the  fon  of  Se- 
mo.     Glcomy  and  lad  is  the  hero,;  his  hand  is  on 

his 
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his  fvvord.     Hail  to'thc  Ton  of  battle,  breaker  of  the 
fields ! 

Hail  to  thee,  replied  Ciichullin,  hail  to  all  the 
Tons  of  Morven.  Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O 
Fingal,  it  is  like  the  fun  on  Cromla;  when  the 
hunter  mourns  his  abience  for  a-  fcafon,  and  fees 
him  between  the  clouds.  Thy  fons  are  like  f.ars 
that  attend  thy  courfe,  and  give  light  in  the  night. 

It  is  not  thus  thou  haft  feen  me,  O  Fingal, 
returning  from  the  wars  of  the  defart ;  when  the 
kings  of  the  world  *  had  fled  and  joy  returned  to 
the  hill  of  hinds. 

Many  are  thy  words,  Qichnllin,:  faid  Connan 
t  of  the  fmall  renown.  Thy  words  arc  many,  fon  of 
Semo,  but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  Why  did 
we  come,  over  the  ocean,  to  aid  thy  feeble  fword  ? 
Thou  flieft  to  thy  cave  of  forrow,  and  Connan 
fights  thy  battles ;  refign  to  me  thefe  arms  of  light ; 
yield  them,   thou  fon  of  Erin. 

No  hero,  replied  the  chief,  ever  fought  the  arms 
of  Cuchullin  ;.  and-  had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought 
them  it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth.  I  fled 
not  to  the.  cave  of  forrow,  as  long  as  Erin's  warriors 
lived. 

Youth  cf  the  feeble  arm,  (aid  Fingal,  Con- 
nan, fay  no  more.  Cuchullin  is  renowned  in  bat- 
tle, and  terrible  over  the  defart.  Often  have  I 
heard  thy  fame,  thou  ftormy  chief  of  Inisfail.  Spread 
now  thy  white  fails  for  the  ifle  of  mifl:,  and  fee 
E  3  Bragela 

*  This  is  the  only  pafTage  in  the  poem,  wherein  the 
wars  of  Fingal  againft  the  Romans  are  alluded  to  : — The 
Roman  emperor  is  diftinguilhed  in  old  coinporuion  by 
the  title  of  king  of  the  tvorU. 

t  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  feveral  other  poems, -and  always  appears  with 
the  fame  charadler.  The  poet  pafied  him  over  in  filence 
*till  now,  and  his  beh?.viour  here  deferves  no  better 
ufage. 
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Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her  tender  eye  is  in 
tears,  and  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her 
heaving  breaft.  She  liftens  to  the  winds  of  night 
to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers  *  ;  to  hear  the  fong 
of  the  fea^  and  the  found  of  thy  diflant  harp. 

And  long  fhall  fhe  liften  in  vain;  Cuchullin 
fhall  never  return.  Kow  can  I  behold  Bragela  to 
raife  the  figli  of  her  breatl:  ?  Fingal,  I  was  always 
victorious  in  the  battles  of  other  fpears ! 

And  hereafter  thou  fhalt  be  vidorious,  faid 
Fingal  king  of  fhells.  The  fame  of  Cuchullin  fhall 
grow  like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla.  Many 
battles  await  thee,  O  chief,  and  many  fhall  be  the 
wounds  of  thy  hand. 

Bring  hither,  Ofcar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the 
fead  of  fhells ;  that  our  fouls  may  rejoice  after  dan- 
ger, and  our  friends  delight  in  our  prefence, 

V/e  fat,  we  feafled,  and  we  fung.  The  foul  of 
Cuchullin  rofe.  The  flrength  of  his  arm  returned  ; 
and  gladnefs  brightened  on  his  face. 

Ullin  gave  the  fong,  and  Carril  raifed  the 
voice.  I,  often,  joined  the  bards,  and  fung  of 
Ij^ttlcs  of  the  fpear. — Battles !  where  I  often 
fought ;  but  now  I  fight  no  more.  The  fame  of 
mv  former  anions  is  ceafcd;  and  I  fit  forlorn  at 
the  tombs  of  my  friends. 

Thus  they  paflcd  the  night  in  the  fong;  and 
brouglu  back  the  morning  v;ith  joy.  Fingal' arofe 
on  the  heath,  and  fnook  his  glittering  fpear  in  his 
hand. — Ke  moved  firft  tov.-ard  the  plains  of  Lena, 
and  v/e  followed  hke  a  ridge  of  fire. 

Spread  the  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  and 
catch  the  wind  that  pours  from  Lena. — We  rofe  on 

the 

*  The  piv.flice  of  finging,  when  tliey  row,  is  univer- 
fil  among  il.e  inhubitancs  of  the  nonhwefi;  coiH:  of  Scot- 
land and  the  ifles.  Ic  deceives  time,  ar,d  infpires  the 
rowers. 
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the  w.ive  with  fongs,  and  ruflied,  with  joy,  throuf^h 
tlie  foam  ot  the  ocean  *. 

*  It  is  allowed  by  the  bed  critics  that  an  epic  poem 
ought  to  end  happily.  This  rule,  in  its  moll  material 
circLimllances,  is  oblerved  by  the  three  moll;  defervedly 
celebrated  poets,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  ;  yet,  I 
know  not  how  it  happens,  the  conchifions  of  their  poems 
throw  a  melancholy  damp  on  the  mind.  One  leaves  his 
reader  at  a  funeral;  another  at  the  untimely  death  of  a 
hero;  and  a  third  in  the  folitary  fcenes  of  an  unpeopled 
world. 

Hi  oiy    AU^lZTT'iV  TATyClf"r-/]o-;Qi  l-J-ZCiS'if.U.OiO. 

'         HOMCU. 

Such  honours  liion  ro  lier  hero  paid, 

And  peaceful  flept  the  mighty  Heflor's  fiiade.     Pope. 

Ferrum  ad'verjo  fub  peclore  condit 

Fernjidus.      AJ}  illi  Jolnjuntur  frigoye  membra, 
Fitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  fub  umbras. 

Virgil. 
He  rais'd  his  arm  aloft;  and  at  the  word 
Deep  in  his  bofom  drove  the  fuining  fv/ord. 
The  dreaming  blood  dillain'd  his  arm  around. 
And  the  difdainful  foul  came  rufliing  thro'  the  wound. 

Dryden. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  ftep,  and  How, 
Through  Eden  took  their  folitary  way.         Milton. 
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The    PERSONS. 

Fin  GAL.  Mf.lilcoma, 
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HlDALLAK.  DlRSAGRENA,   J 


Coma  la.  Bards. 


daughters 
of  Morni. 


Dersagrena. 

TH  E  chafe  is  over. No  nolfe  on  Ardven 
but     the    torrent's    roar ! Daughter    of 

A'lorni,  come  from  Cona's  banks.  Lay  down  the 
bow  and  take  the  harp.  Let  the  night  come  on 
■with  fongs,   and  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

Melilcoma. 

f  Thi?  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it 
ilirows  on  the  antiquity  of  OfTun's  compofitions.  The 
Caracul  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the 
fon  of  Scverus,  who  in  the  year  211  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Caledonians. — The  variety  of  the 
meafure  fliews  that  the  poem  was  originally  fet  10  mufic, 
and  perhaps  prefented  before  the  chiefs  upon  folenm  oc- 
cafions. — Tradition  has  lianded  down  the  llory  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  in  the  poem. — "  Comala,  the  daughter  of 
Sarno  king  of  Iniltore  or  Orkney   illands,  fdl   in  love 

with 
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Melilcoma*. 

And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  maid,  gray 
night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  I  faw  a  deer  at 
Cona's  llream  ;  a  mofly  bank  he  feemed  thro  igh 
the  gloom,  but  foon  he  bounded  away.  A  meteor 
played  round  his  branchy  horns ;  and  the  awful 
faces  f  of  other  times  looked  from  the  clouds  of 
Con  a. 

Dersagrena  t- 

These  are  the  figns  of  Fingal's  death. — The 
king  of  fhields  is  fallen  I — and  Caracul  prevails. 
Rife,  Comala§,  from  thy  rocks;  daughter  of  Sar- 
no,  rife  in  tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low, 
and  his  ghoft  is  already  on  our  hills,. 

with  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal  at  a  feaft,  to  which  her 
father  had  invited  him,  [Fingal,  B.  HI.]  upon  his  return 
from  Lochiin,  after  the  death  of  A^andecca.  Her  paf- 
fion  was  lb  violent,  that  (he  followed  him,  difguifed  like 
a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be  employed  in  his  wars.  She 
was  foon  difcovered  by  HidaiUn  the  fon  of  Lamor,  one 
of  FingnPs  heroes,  whofe  love  fhe  had  flighted  fome 
time  before. — Her  romantic  paifion  and  beauty  recom- 
mended her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that  he  had  refolved  to 
make  her  his  wife  ;  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Ca- 
racul's expedition.  He  marched  to  Hop  the  prog  re  is  cf 
the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him  — He  left  her  on  a 
hill,  within  fight  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  himfelf 
went  to  battle,  having  previoufly  promifed,  if  he  fur- 
vived,  to  return  that  night  "  The  fequel  of  the  ftory 
may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itfelf 

*  Melilcoma, [oft -rolling  eye. 

■f  j^f'pareut  ditt^  fades y  inimicaque  Trojan 

Numina  ma^na  deum.  ViRG. 

dreadful  founds  I  hear. 

And  the  dire  form  ofhoftile  gods  appear.        D:r/D, 
t   Derfagrena,   the  hricrhtnefs  of  a  junhenm. 
§  Comala,  the  maid  of  the  pleafnnt  hrotv. 

K  5  Mr  LI  I- 
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Melilcoma. 

There  Comala  fits  forlorn!  two  gray  dogs 
near  fhake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flying 
breeze.  Her  red  cheek  reds  on  her  arm,  and 
the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns  her 
l)h]e-rolling  eyes  toward  the  fields  of  his  promife. 
— Where  art  tliou,  O  Fingal,  for  the  nigiit  is  ga- 
thering around  ? 

Comala. 

O  Carun  *  of  the  ftreams  !  wliy  do  I  behold 
thy  waters  rolling  in  blood?  Has  the  noife  of  the 
battle  been  heard  on  thy  banks ;  and  fleeps  the 
king  of  Morven  ? — Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of 
the  iky  !  look  from  between  thy  clouds,  tfiat  I  may 
behold  the  light  of  his  fleel,  on  the  field  of  his  pro- 
mifc. — Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that  lights  our 
d:^parted  fathers  through  the  night,  come  with  its 
red  light,  to  fliew  me  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero. 
Who  will  defend  me  from  forrow?  Who  from  the 
love  of  Hidallan  ?  long  fliall  Comala  look  before  fhe 
can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midft  of  his  hofl: ;  bright 
as  the  beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud  of  an  early 
Hiower. 

Hidallan  f. 

Roll,  thou  mill:  of  Gloomy  Cona,    roll  on  the 

path 

*  Carun  or  Cara'on,  n  "joinJitig  rhjer. — This  river 
retains  ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and  falls  into  the  Forth 
fome  miles  to  the  North  of  Falkirk. 

— Gentescjue  alias  cum  felleret  armh 

Sedibus^  aut  ^nclas  'vilem  fervarei  in  ufum 
Sefvifii,  hie  conterAifuos  defendere fines 
Romn  fecurigeris  pr^iendit  moenia  Scotis  : 
Hie  fpe  progrejpjs  pofttOy  Caronis  ad  undam 
Terminus  Aufoniiftgnat  di^vorliaregni.        Buchan. 

f  Hidallan  was  fenl  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Co- 
mala of  his   return  i  he  to  revenge  himfelf  on  her  for 

flighting 
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path  of  the  hunter.  Hide  his  fleps  from  mine  eyes, 
and  let  me  remember  my  friend  no  m.ore.  The 
bands  of  battle  are  fcattered,  and  no  crowding  fteps 
are  round  the  noife  of  his  fleel.  O  Carun,  roll  thy 
ftreams  of  blood,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

Co  MALA. 

Who  fell  on  Carun's  grafly  banks,  fon  of  the 
cloudy  night?  Was  he  white  as  the  fnow  of  Ard- 
ven?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  fhower  ?  Was 
his  hair  like  the  mill:  of  the  hill,  foft  and  curling 
in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder 
of  heaven  in  battle?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  de-r 
ilirt? 

Hid  ALL  AN. 

O  THAT  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her 
blulhing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  !  Blow,  thou 
gentle  breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of  the  maid, 
that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,  and  lovely  cheek 
of  her  forrow  I 

Co  MALA. 

And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  the 
mournful  tale?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill !  — 
The  lightening  flies  on  wings  of  fire  !  But  they 
frighten  net  Comala;  for  her  Fingal  fell.  Say, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  the 
fliields? 

HlDALLAN. 

The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hi'.ls ;  for 
they  fhall  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

Co  MALA. 

Confusion    purfue  thee  over  thy  plains;  and 

deiiruclion 

flighting  his  love  fome  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king 
was  killed  in  battle.  He  even  pretended  ihat  he  carried 
his  body  from  the  field  to  be  burieii  in  herprelence;  and 
this  circumfiance  makes  ic  probable  that  the  poan  was 
prefeatcd  of  old. 
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de{lru6llon  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world. 
Few  be  thy  fteps  to  thy  grave;  and  let  one  virgin 
mourn  thee.  I.et  her  be,  like  Comala,  tearful  in 
the  days  of  her  youth. — Why  haft  thou  told  me, 
Hidallan,  that  my  hero  fell  ?  I  might  have  hoped 
a  little  while  his  return,  and  have  thought  I  faw 
him  on  the  diftant  rock ;  a  tree  might  have  de- 
ceived me  v/iih  his  appearance;  and  the  wind  of 
the  hill  been  the  found  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear. 
O  that  I  were  on  the  banks  of  Carun  !  that  my 
tears  might  be  \varm  on  his  cheek  ! 
Hidallan. 

He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on  Ardven 
heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O  moon, 
from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy  beam  bright  on  his  breafi:, 
ihat  Comala  may  behold  him  in  the  light  of  his 
armour. 

Comala. 

Stop,  ye  Tons  cf  the  grave,  'till  I  behold  my 
love.  He  left  me  at  the  chafe  alone.  I  knew  not 
that  he  went  to  v.ar.  He  faid  he  would  return  with 
the  night ;  and  the  king  of  Morven  is  returned. 
Why  didll  thou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O 
trembling  fon  of  the  rock  *  !  thou  had:  feen  him  in 
the  blocd  of  his  youth,  but  thou  didft  not  tell 
Comala ! 

Melilcoma. 

"What  found  is  that  on  Ardven.''  Who  is  that 
bright  in  the  vale  ?  W^ho  comes  like  the  flrength  of 
rivers,  when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  the 
moon  ? 

Comala. 

*  By  the  fon  of  the  rock  fhe  means  a  druid.  It  is 
probable  that  fome  of  the  order  of  the  druids  remained 
as  lare  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fingal;  and  that 
Comala  had  confulted  one  of  them  concerning  the  event 

of  ih?  war  with  Caracul. 
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COMALA. 

Who  is  It 'but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  Ton  of 
the  king  of  the  World  !  Ghofl:  of  Fingal !  do  thou, 
from  thy  cloud,  direft  Comala's  bow.  Let  him 
fall  like  the  hart  of  the  defart.- — It  is  Fingal  in  the 
crowd  of  his  ghofts. — Why  dofl  thou  come,  my 
love,  to  frighten  and  pleafe  my  foul  ? 
Fingal. 

Raise,  ye  bards  of  the  fong,  the  wars  of  the 
flreamy  Carun,  Caracul  has  fled  from  my  arms 
along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  fets  far  diftant 
like  a  meteor  that  inclofes  a  fpirit  of  night,  when 
the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath,  and  the  dark 
woods  are  gleaming  around. 

I  HEARD  a  voice  like  the  breeze  of  my  hills.  Is 
it  the  huntrefsof  Galmal,^  the  white-handed  daugh- 
ter of  Sarno?  Look  from  thy  rocks  *,  my  love; 
and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Comala. 

Co  MALA. 

Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reft,  O  lovely  fon 

of  death  ! 

Fingal. 
Come   to  the  cave  of  my  red. — The   ftorm    is 
over  t,  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.     Come  to  the 
cave  of  my  red,  huntrefs  of  echoing  Cona 
Comala. 
He  is  returned  with  his  fame ;  I  feel  the  right 
hand  of  his  battles. — But  I  mufl:  reft  befide  the  rock 
'till  my  foul  fettle  from  fear. — Let  the  harp  be  near ; 
and  raife  the  fong,  ye  daughters  of  Morni. 
Dersagrena. 
Comala  has  flain  three  ciecr  on  Ardven,  and 

the 

*  O  ray  dove  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the 
fecret  places  of  the  ftairs,  let  me  fee  iliy  countenance,  let 
me  hear  thy  voice.  Solomon's  Song. 

t  The  winter  is  paft,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

SoLo\roN's  Song. 
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the  fire  afcends  on  the  rock  ;  go  to  the  feaft  of  Co- 
mala,  king  of  the  woody  Morven  ! 
Fin  GAL. 

Raise,  ye  fons  of  the    fong,  the   wars  of  the 
fireamy  Carun  ;  that  my  white-handed  maid  may 
rejoice  :   while  I  behold  the  feaft  of  my  love. 
Bards. 

Roll,  fireamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of 
battle  fied.  The  fteed  is  not  feen  on  our  fields ; 
and  the  wings  *  of  their  pride  fpread  in  other 
lands.  The  fun  will  now  rife  in  peace,  and  tlie 
fhadows  defcend  in  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chafe 
v/ill  be  heard;  and  the  fhields  hang  in  the  hall. 
Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the  ocean,  and 
our  hands  be  red  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Roll, 
fireamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy  the  fons  of  battle  fled. 
Melilcoma. 

Descend,  ye  light  mifls  from  high;  ye  moon- 
beams, lift  her  foul. — Pale  lies  the  maid  at  the 
rock  !   Comala  is  no  more  I 

FiNGAL. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the  white-bo- 
fomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala,  on 
mv  heaths,  when  I  fit  alone  at  the  flreams  of  my 
hills. 

HiDALLAN. 

Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal  ? 
Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the  maid  ?  When 
fnall  I  fee  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chafe  of  the  dark- 
brown  hinds  ? 

KiNGAL. 

Youth  ,of  the  gloomy  brow !  no  more  fhalt 
thou  feaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  fhalt  not  purfuc  my 
chafe,  and  my   foes  fhall    not  fall  by  thy  fword  f. 

— Lead 

*  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 

|-  The  fequel  of  the  flory  of  Hidaiian  is  introduced, 
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. — Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I  may  be- 
hold her  beauty. — Pale  fhe  lies  at  the  rock,  and 
the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow-ftring  founds 
in  the  blaft,  and  her  arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall. 
Raife  the  praife  of  the  daughter  of  Sarno,  and  give 
her  name  to  the  wind  of  the  hills. 
Bards. 
See  !  meteors  roll  around  the  maid  ;  and  moon 
beams  lift  her  foul  !  Around  her,  from  their  clouds, 
bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fathers;  Sarno  *  of 
the  gloomy  brow^ ;  and  the  red-rolling  eyes  of 
Fidallan.  When  fhall  thy  white  hand  arife,  and 
thy  voice  be  heard  on  our  rocks  ?  The  maids  lliall 
feek  thee  on  the  heath,  but  they  will  not  find  thee. 
Thou  flialt  come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  and 
fettle  peace  in  their  foul.  Thy  voice  fhall  remain 
in  their  ears  f,  and  they  fhall  think  with  joy  on  the 
dreams  of  their  reft.  Meteors  roll  around  the  maid, 
and  moon-beams  lift  her  foul  I 

The  WAR    of  CAROS§:    a  P  O  E  M. 

►  RING,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  bring  the  harp; 
the  light  of  the  fong  rifes  in  OlTian's  foul.  It 
is  like  the  field,  when  daiknefs  covers  the  hills  a- 
roundj  and  the  fhadow  grows  flovvly  on  the  plain 
of  the  fun. 

I   BE- 

as  an  epifode,  in  the  poem  which  immediately  follows  in 
this  colledion. 

*  S^rno  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  after  the  flight 
of  his  daughter. — Fidallan  was  the  firft  king  that  reigned 
in  Tniftore. 

t  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  ftill  fpeaking,  {lill  flood  fix'd  to  hear.  Mil. 

§  Cares  is  prob.ibly  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius,  by 

birth 
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I  BEHOLD  mv  fon,  O  Malvina,  near  the  mofly 
rock  of  Cona  *;  but  it  is  the  mift  f  of  the  de- 
fart  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft :  Lovely  is 
the  mift  that  affumes  the  form  of  Ofcar  !  turn 
from  it,  ye  winds,  when  ye  roar  on  the  fide  of 
Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  mur- 
mur of  a  fong  ?  His  ftafF  is  in  his  hand,  his  gray 
hair  loofe  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy  Hghtens  hi& 
face ;  and  he  often  looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is- 
Ryno  X  of  the  fong,  he  that  went  to  view  the 
foe. 

What  does  Caros  king  of  fhips,  faid  the  fort 
of  the  now  mournful  OiTian  ?  fpreads  he  the  wings. 
§  of  his  pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? 

He  fpreads  them,  Ofcar,  replied  the  bard,  but 
it  is  behind  his  gathered  heap  ||.  He  looks  over 
his  flones  with   fear,   and  beholds   thee   terrible, 

as.. 

birth  a  N^napian,  who  aflumed  the  purple  in  the  year. 
284-,  and,  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maxi- 
niian  Herculius  in  feveral  naval  engagements,  which 
gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in  this  poem,  toe  king 

of  pips. He  repaired  Agricola's  wall,  in  order  to  ob- 

flruft  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  when  he 
was  employed  in  that  work,  it  appears  he  was  attacked 
by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offi- 
an.  This  battle  is  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  poem, 
which  is  addreffed  10  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 

*  Cona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  iTream  which  runs 
into  the  Carron.  On  its  banks  is  the  fcene  of  the  pre- 
ceding dramatic  poem. 

f  Who  is  this  that  comeih  out  of  the  wildernefs  like 
pillars  of  fmoke  ?  Solomon's  Song. 

X  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry. 

He  fecms  to  have  been  a  bard,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the 
daysof  Fingal. 

§  The  Roman  eagle. 

,1  A^ricoJa's  wall  which  Caraufius  repaired. 
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as  ihc  ghofl:  of  night  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his 
Jhips. 

Go,  thou  firft  of  my  bards,  fays  Ofcar,  and 
take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its  point, 
and  fhakc  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid  him,  in. 
fongs  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rolling  of  his 
wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  for  battle;  and 
that  my  bow  is  weary  of  the  chafe  of  Cona.  Tell 
him  the  mighty  are  not  here ;  and  that  my  arm  is 
young. 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  his  fong.  Ofcar 
reared  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes 
on  Ardven,  like  the  noife  of  a  cave  *,  when  the 
fea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it;  and  its  trees  meet 
the  roaring  winds. — They  gather  round  my  fon 
like  the  ftreams  of  the  hill;  when,  after  rain, 
they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe. 

Ryno  cams  to  the  migluy  Cares,  and  flrack 
his  flaming  fpear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar,. 
O  thou  that  fitteft  on  the  rolling  of  waters.  Fin- 
gal is  diflant  far  ;  he  hears  the  fongs  of  his  l)ards 
in  Morvcn :  and  the  wind  of  his  hail  is  in  his  hair. 
His  terrible  fpear  is  at  his  fide;  and  his  fhield  that 
is  like  that  darkened  moon.  Come  to  the  battle 
of  Ofcar  ;  the  hero  is  alone. 

He  came  not  over  the  flreamy  Carun  f ;  the 
bard  returned  with  his  fong.  Gray  night  grows 
dim  on  Cona.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is  fpread.  A 
hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind,  and  faint  light 
gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghofls  of  Ardven 
pafs  through  the  beam,  and  fhew  their  dim  and 
diflant  formSi     Coraala  %  is  half  unfeen   on   her 

meteor ; 

*  As  when  the  hollow  rocks  retain 

The  found  of  bluftering  winds. —  Milton. 

t  The  river  Carron. 

I  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the 

fubjea 
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meteor;  and  Hidallan  Is  fullen  and  dim,  like  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mill:  of  night. 

Why  art  thou  fad?  faid  Ryno;  for  he  alone 
beheld  the  chief.  Why  art  thou  fad,  Hidallan, 
haft  thou  not  received  thy  fame?  The  fongs  of 
OlTian  have  been  heard,  and  thy  ghofl:  has  bright- 
ened in  the  wind,  when  thou  dldil  bend  from  thy 
cloud  to  hear  the  fong  of  Morven's  bard. 

And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,  faid  Ofcar, 
like  the  dim  meteor  of  night?  Say,  Ryno,  fay, 
how  fell  the  chief  that  was  fo  renowned  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers  ? — His  name  remains  on  the 
rocks  of  Conaj  and  I  have  often  feen  the  il reams 
of  his  hills. 

FiNGAL,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hidallan 
from  his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for  Co- 
mala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  Hidallan. 

Lonely,  fad  along  the  heath  he  llowly  moved' 
with  filent  fteps.  His  arms  hang  difordered  on 
his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe  from  his  helmet.  The 
tear  is  in  his  down-caft  eyes ;  and  the  figh  half- 
filent  in  his  breail. 

Three  days  he  flrayed  unfeen,  alone,  before 
he  came  to  Lamor's  halls :  the  mofTy  halls  of  his 
fathers,  at  the  ftream  of  Balva  *. — There  Lamor 
fat  alone  beneath  a  tree ;  for  he  had  fent  his  peo- 
ple with  Hidallan  to  war.  The  ftream  ran  at  his 
feet,  and  his  gray  head  refl:ed  on  his  flaff.  Sight- 
Icfs  are  his  aged   eyes.     He  hums  the  fong  ot  other 

times. 

fabje(5l  of  the  dramatic  poem.  The  poem  mentions  her- 
in  this  place,  in  order  to  introduce  the  fequel  of  Hida!- 
ian's  ftory,  who,  on  account  of  her  death,  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  wars  of  Fingal. 

*  This  is  perhaps  that  fmall  ftream,  flill  retaining  the 
name  of  Balva,  which  runs  through  the  romantic  valley 
of  Glentivar  in  Stirlingftiire.  Balva  {igm^QS  a /ilentj^reami 
and  Glentivar,  the  fequejiered  njale. 
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times. — The  noife  of  Hidallati's  feet  came  to  his 
ear  :  he  knew  the  tread  cf  his  fon. 

Is  the  Ton  of  Lamer  returned;  or  Is  it  the 
found  of  hisghoft?  Haft  thou  fallen  on  the  banks 
of  Carun,  fon  ot  the  aged  Lamor  ?  Or,  if  I  hear 
tlie  found  of  Hidallan's  feet;  where  are  the  migh- 
ty in  the  w^r  ?  where  are  my  people,  Hidallan, 
that  were  wont  to  return  with  their  echoing 
fhields? — Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Ca- 
run ? 

No  :  replied  the  flghing  youth,  the  people  of 
Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  battle,  m.y 
father;  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  mere.  I 
mull  fit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the 
roar  cf  the  battle  grows. 

•  But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,  replied  the 
rliing  pride  of  Lamor ;  they  never  fat  alone  on 
the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe, — 
Dod  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  ?  My  eyes  difcern 
it  not ;  there  refrs  the  noble  Garmallon  who  never 
fled  from  war. — Come,  thou  renov/ned  in  battle, 
he  fays,  come  to  thy  father's  tomb. — How  am  I 
renowned,  Garmallon,  for  my  fon  has  fled  from 
war  ? 

King  of  the  flreamy  Balva!  fald  Hidallan  with 
a  figh,  why  doll  thou  torment  my  foul  ?  Lamor, 
I  never  feared. — Fingal  was  fad  for  Comala,  and 
denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan  ;  go  to  the  gray  ftreams 
of  thy  land,  he  faid,  and  m.oulder  like  a  leaflefs 
oak,  which  the  v/inds  have  bent  over  Balva,  never 
more  to  grow. 

And  mufl:  I  hear,  Lamor  replied,  the  lonely 
tread,  of  Hidallan's  feet?  When  thoufands  are 
renowned  in  battle,  fliall  he  bend  over  my  gray 
ftreams  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmallon !  carry 
Lamor  to  his  place;  his  eyes  are  dark;  his  foul 
is  fad  ;  and  his  (on  has  lofl:  his  fame. 

Where, 
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Where,  faid  the  youth,  fliall  I  fearch  for 
fame  to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ?  From  whence 
iTiall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the  found  of  my 
arms  may  be  pleafant  in    his  ear  ?  If  I  go  to  the 

chafe  of  hinds,  my  name  will  not' be  heard. 

Lamor  will  not  feed  my  dogs,  with  his  hands, 
glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He  will  not  en- 
quire of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark-brown  deer 
ci  his  defarts. 

I  MUST  fall,  faid  Lamor,  like  a  leaflefs  oak: 
it  grew  on  a  rock  but  the  winds  have  overturned 
it. — My  ghoft  will  be  feen  on  my  hills,  mournful 
for  my  young  Hidallan.  Will  not  ye,  ye  mifts, 
as  ye  rife,  hide  him  from  my  fight  ? — My  fon  ! — 
go  to  Lamor  hall :  there  the  arms  of  our  fathers 
hang. — Bring  the  fword  of  Garmallon  ; — he  took 
it  from  a  foQ. 

He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its 
ftudded  thongs. — He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The 
gray-haired  hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. — 

My  fon! — lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb:  it 
rifes  befide  that  ruftling  tree.  The  long  grafs  is 
withered  ; — I  heard  the  breeze  whifllijig  there. — 
A  little  fountaiii  murmurs  near,  and  fends  its  wa- 
ters to  Balva.  There  let  me  reft  ;  it  is  noon  :  and 
the  fun  is  on  our  fields. 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor 
pierced  the  fide  of  his  fon. — They  fieep  together  : 
and  their  ancient  halls  moulder  on  Balva's  banks. 
— Ghofts  are  feen  there  at  noon  :  the  valley 
is  filent,  and  the  people  fliun  the  place  of  La- 
mor. 

Mournful  is  thy  tale,  faid  Ofcar,  fon  of  the 
times  of  old  ! — My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan  ;  he 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the  blaft 
of  the  defart,  and  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign. 
land. 

S0N3> 
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Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven  !  draw  near  to 
the  foes  of  Fingal.  Send  the  night  away  in  fongs ; 
and  watch  the  ftrength  of  Caros.  Oicar  goes  to 
the  people  oi  other  times ;  to  the  fliades  of  filent 
Ardvcn  ;  where  his  fathers  fit  dim  in  their  clouds, 
and  behold  the  future  war. — And  art  thou  there, 
•Hidallan,  like  a  half-extinguifhed  meteor?  Come 
to  my  fight,  in  thy  forrow,  chief  of  the  roaring 
Balva ! 

The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs. — Ofcar 
flovvly  afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  fet 
on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent  faint- 
ly roars. Unfrequent  blafts  rufh  through  aged 

oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon  fmks  dim  and 
red  behind  her  hill. — Feeble  voices  are  heard  on 
ihe  heath. — Ofcar  drew  his  fword. 

Come,  faid  the  hero,  O  ye  ghofts  of  my  fa- 
thers! ye  that  fought  againft  the  kings  of  the 
•world  ! — Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times ;  and 
your  converfe  in  your  cave;  when  you  talk  to- 
gether and  behold  your  fons  in  the  fields  of  the 
'valiant. 

Trenmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice 
of  his  mighty  fon. — A  cloud,  like  the  fleed  of  the 
flranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of 
the  mill  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people. 
His  fword  is  a  green  meteor  half-extinguifhed. 
-His  face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He  fighed 
thrice  over  the  hero  :  and  thrice  the  winds  of  the 
night  roared  around.  Many  were  his  words  to 
Ofcar  :  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our  ears : 
they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before 
the  light  of  the  long  arofe.  He  flovvly  vanifhed, 
like  a  mift  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill. 

It  was  then,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  my  fon 
began  firfl:  to  be  fad.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  his 
race;  and,  at  times,  he  was  thoughtlul  and  dark ; 

like 
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like  the  fun  *  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face  ;,. 
but  he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Oscar  paffed  the  night  among  his  fathers, 
gray  morning  met  him  on  the  banks  of  Carun. 

A  GREEN  vale  furrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe. 
in  the  times  of  old.  Little  hills  lift  their  heads  at 
a  diftance  ;  and  rtretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind. 
The  warriors  of  Caros  fat  there,  for  they  had 
pafled  the  ftream  by  night.  They  appeared,  like 
the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning. 

Oscar  flood  at  the  tomb,  and  raifed  thrice  his 
terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  around : 
the  ftarting  roes  bounded  away.  And  the  trembr 
ling  ghofts  of  the  dead  fled,  flirieking  on  their 
clouds.  So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  fon,  when  i 
he  called  his  friends. 

A  THOUSAND  fpears  rofe   around  ;  the  people  ; 
of  Caros  rofe. — Why,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why  • 
that  tear  ?  My  fon,  though  alone,  is  brave.     Ofcar 
is  like  a  beam  of  the  fky ;  he  turns  around  and 
the  people  fall.     His   hand   is  like  the  arm  of  a 
ghoft,  when  fhe  ftretches  it  from  a  cloud :  the  refl 
of  his   thin  form  is  unfeen :  but  the  people  die  in  ; 
the  vale. 

My  fon  beheld  the  approach  of  the  foe  ;  and 
he  fiood  in  the  filent  darknefs  of  his  ftrength. — - 
*'  Am  I  alone,  faid  Ofcar,  in  the  midfl:  of  a  thou- 
fand  foes  ? — Many  a  fpear  is  there  ! — many  a 
darkly-rolling  eye ! — Shall  I  fly  to  Ardven  ? — But 
did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ! — The  mark  of  their  arm  | 
is  in  a  thoufand  battles. — ^Ofcar  too  will  be  re- 
nowned.— Come,  ye  dim  ghoflis  of  my  fathers,  j 
and  behold  my  deeds  in  war  ! — I  may  fall ;  but  I  « 


*  ■         caput  ohfcura  nitidum  feminine  texit. 

VlF.G. 
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will    be   renowned  like    the  race  of   the  echoing 
Morven  *." 

He  flood,  growing  in  his  place,  like  the  flood 
of  the  narrow  vale.  The  battle  came,  but  they 
fell  :  bloody  was  the  fword  of  Ofcar. 

The  noife  reached  his  people  at  Cona ;  they 
came  like  a  hundred  ftreams.  The  warriors  of 
•Caros  fled,  and  Ofcar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by 
the  ebbing  fea. 

Nov\^  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his   fleeds,  Caros 

rolled   his  might  along :   the  little  ftreams  are   loft 

in   his  courfe;  and  the  earth  is   rocking  round. — 

Battle  fpreads  from   wing  to  wing :  ten  thoufand 

awords  gleam  at  once   in  the  fky. — But  why  fhould 

OfTian  fing  of  battles  ? — For  never  more  Ihall  my 

fteel  fhine  in  war.     I  remember   the  days  of  my 

youth  with  forrow  ;  when  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my 

arm.     Happy  are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  in 

I  the  midft  of  their  renown  ! — They  have   not   be- 

j  held    the   tombs  of  their  friend :  or  failed  to  bend 

j  the   bow  of  their  ftrength.- — Happy  art   thou,  O 

Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of  thy  rufliing  blaft.     Thou 

often  goeft  to  the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros 

j  .iied  from  thy  lifted  fword. 

1  Darkness 

*  This  pafTage  is  very  like  the  foliloquy  of  Ulyfles 

upon  a  fimiiar  occafion. 
j      "fi/v,o/  iyco,  Ti  .^ctQtfy ;  fxiyo,  [Av  kakov,  etiKi  (peCiw/y-^t/, 

nAnfiyV  TApCr](J'ai'  to  cTs  ptyiov  ctiKZv  dkocj 

M^foi'  &c.  HoM.   TI.  IT. 

j       What  farther  fubterfuge,  what  hopes  remain  ? 
I  What  flianie,  inglorious  if  I  quit  the  plain  ? 

What  danger,  fingly  if  I  ftand  the  ground, 
I  My  friends  all  fcatter'd,  all  the  foes  around  ? 

Yet  wherefore  doubtful?  let  this  truth  fuffice  ; 

The  brave  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies  : 

To  die  or  conquer  proves  a  hero's  heart, 

And  knov/ing  this,  I  know  a  foldier's  part.         Pope, 
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Darkness  comes  on  my  fowl,  O  fair  daughter 
of  Tofcar,  I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  fon  at 
Carun ;  nor  the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona.  The 
rufthng  winds  have  carried  him  far  away  ;  and  the 
heart  of  his  father  is  fad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvina,  to  the  found  of  my 
woods,  and  the  roar  of  my  mountain  ftreams.  Let 
the  chafe  be  heard  on  Ccna;  that  I  may  think  on 
the  days  of  other  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp, 
O  maid,  that  I  may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my 
foul  fhall  arife. — Be  thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong ; 
and  future  times  fhall  hear  of  OfTian. 

The  fons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  - 
on  Cona ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  rocks,  fay,  "  Here 
**  OlTian  dwelt."  They  fhall  admire  the  chiefs  of. 
old,  and  the  race  that  are  no  more:  while  we  ride 
on  our  clouds,  Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roar- 
ing winds.  Our  voices  fhall  be  heard  at  times,  in 
the  defart  J  and  we  fhall  fing  on  the  winds  of  the- 
rock. 

The  WARof  INIS-THONA*:  a  POEM. 

OUR  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on 
on  the  hill  of  heath.     He  fleeps  in  the  mild 
beams  of  the  fun  ;  but  he  awakes  amidfh  a  florm  ; 

their 

*  Inls-thona,  i.  e.  the  [(land  of  ivn^eSy  was  a  coun- 
try of  Scandinavia  fubjed  to  its  own  king,  but  depend- 
ing upon  the  kingdom  of  Lochlin. — This  poem  is  an 
epifode  introduced  in  a  great  work  compofed  by  Oflian, 
in  which  the  adions  of  his  friends,  -dnd  his  beloved  fon 
Ofcar,  were  intervou'en. — The  v/ork  itfelf  is  loft,  but 
feme  epifodes,  and  the  ftory  of  the  poem,  are  handed 
down  by  tradition.  There  are  fome  now  living,  who, 
in  their  youth,  have  heard  the  whole  repeated. 
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the  red  lightning  flies  around  ;  and  the  trees  fhake 
their  heads  to  the  wind.  He  looks  back  with  joy, 
on  the  day  of  the  fun ;  and  the  pleafant  dreams  of 
his  reft ! 

When  fhall  OiHan's  youth  return,  or  his  ear 
dehght  in  the  found  of  arms?  When  fhall  I,  like 
Ofcar,  travel  *  in  the  light  of  my  flecl  ? — Come, 
with  your  flreams,  ye  hills  of  Cona,  and  liflen  to 
the  voice  of  Oflian  !  The  fong  rifes,  like  the  fun, 
in  my  foul ;  and  my  heart  feels  the  joys  of  other 
times. 

I  BX^HOLD  thy  towers,  O  Selma !  and  the  oaks 
of  thy  fhaded  wall: — thy  ftreams  found  in  my  ear  ; 
thy  heroes  gather  round.  Fingal  fits  in  the  midft; 
and  leans  on  tlie  fliield  of  Trenmor : — his  fpear 
ftands  againft  the  wall ;  he  lillens  to  the  fong  of  his 
bards. — The  deeds  of  his  arm  are  heard  ;  and  the 
actions  of  the  king  in  his  youth. 

Oscar  had  returned  from  the  chafe,  and  heard 
the  hero's  praife. — He  took  the  fhield  of  Branno  f 
from  the  wall;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Red 
was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice  was  trembling 
low.  My  fpear  fhook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand  : 
he  fpoke  to  Morven's  king. 

Fingal!  thou  king  of  heroes!  Oilian,  next 
to  him  in   war  !  ye  have  fought  the  battle  in  vour 

youth ;  your  names   are   renowned  in  the  fong. 

Ofcar  is  like  the  mi fl  of  Cona;  I  appear  and  va- 

nifh. — The  bard  will  not   know  my  name. — The 

hunter  will  not   fearch  in  the  heath  for  my  tom.b 

F  Let 

*  Travelling  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  (Irength. 

Isaiah  Ixiii.    i. 

t  This  is  Branno,  the  father  ofEverallin,  and  grand- 
father to  Ofcar;  he  was  of  Iridi  extraflion  and  lord  of 
the  country  round  the  lake  of  Lego. — His  great  anions 
are  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  his  holpitaiity  has 
paffed  into  a  proverb. 
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Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inis- 
ihcna.  Diftant  is  the  land  of  my  war  ! — ye  fhall 
not  hear  of  Ofcar's  fall. — Some  bard  may  find  me 
there,  and  give  my  name  to  the  fong. — The  daugh- 
ter of  the  Granger  lliall  fee  my  tomb,  and  weep 
over  the  youth  that  came  from  afar.  The  bard 
iliall  fay,  at  the  feafl,  hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar  from 
the  diftant  land  ! 

Oscar,  replied  the  king  of  A'lorven  ;  thou  flialt 
fight,  fon  of  my  fame  ! — Prepare  my  dark-bofomed 
lliip  to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son  of  my 
fon,  regard  our  fame  ; — for  thou  art  of  the  i^ct  of 
renown.  Let  not  the  children  of  ftrangers  fay, 
feeble  are  the  fons  of  Morven  ! — Be  thou,  in  battle, 
like  the  roaring  ftorm  :  mild  as  the  evening  fun  in 
peace. — Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis-thona's  king,  that 
FinjTal  remembers  his  youth;  when  we  ft  rove  in 
the  combat  together  in  the  days  of  Agandecca, 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail ;  the  wind 
v/hiftled  through  the  thongs  *  of  their  marts. 
'Waives  lafh  the  oozy  rocks :  the  ftrength  of  ocean 
icars. — My  fon,  beheld  from  the  wave,  the  land  of 
groves.  He  ruflied  into  the  echoing  bay  of  Runa  ; 
ind  fent  his  fword  to  Annir  kingof  fpears. 

The  gray-haired  hero  rofe,  when  he  faw  the 
fu'ord  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  u^ere  full  of  tears,  and 
he  remembered  the  battles  of  their  youth.  Twice 
they  lifted  the  fpear  before  the  lovely  Agandecca: 
heroes  ftood  fardiilant,  as  if  two  ghofts  contended. 

But  now,  began  the  king,  I  am  old;  the 
fv/ord  lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.  Thou  who  art  of 
Morven's  race !  Annir  has  been  in  the  ftrife  of 
fpears;  but  he  is  pale  and  withered  now,  like  the 
oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  fon  to  meet  thee  with  joy, 
or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers.     Argon 

is 

*•  Leather  thongs  were  ufed  in  Oflian's  time,  inHead  of 
ropes. 
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Is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is  no  more. — My 
daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  Grangers,  and  longs  to 
behold  my  tomb. — Her  fpoufe  fhakes  ten  thoufand 
fpears;  and  comes*  like  a  cloud  of  death  from 
Lano.  Come,  to  fharc  the  feafl:  of  Annir,  fon  of 
echoing  Morven. 

Three  days  they  feafced  together  ;  on  the  fourth 
Annir  heard  the  name  of  Ofcar. — They  rejoiced  in 
the  fhell  f  ;  and  purfued  the  boars  of  Runa. 

Befide  the  fount  of  moffy  flones,  the  weary 
heroes  reft.  The  tear  deals  in  fecret  from  Annir: 
and  he  broke  the  rifmg  figh. — Flere  darkly  reft,  the 
hero  faid,  the  children  of  my  youth. — This  ftone 
is  the  tomb  of  Ruro:  that  tree  founds  over  the 
grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice,  O  my  fons, 
within  your  narrow  houfe  ?  Or  do  ye  fpeak  in  thefe 
ruftling  leaves,  when  the  winds  of  the  defart  rife  ? 

King  of   Inis-thona,    faid  Ofcar,  how    fell    the 

children  of  youth  ?   The  wild  boar  often  ruflies  over 

their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  difturb   the  hunters. 

They  purfue  deer  J   formed  of  clouds,  and  bend 

F  2  their 

*  Cormalo  had  refolved  on  a  war  againfl  his  fcither- 
in-lavv,  Annir  king  of  Inis-thona,  in  order  to  deprive  him 
of  his  kingdom  :  the  injuftice  of  his  dcfigns  was  fo  much 
refented  by  Fingal,  that  he  lent  his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  to 
the  aOillance  of  Annir.  Both  armies  came  Toon  to  a 
battle,  in  which  the  conduft  and  valour  of  Ofcar  obtain- 
ed a  compieat  viclory.  An  end  was  put  to  the  war  by 
the  death  of  Cormalo,  v.^ ho  fell  in  a  fingle  combat,  by 
Ofcar's  hand. — Thus  is  the  ftory  delivered  down  by  tra- 
dition ;  though  the  poet,  to  raife  the  character  of  his  fon, 
makes  Ofcar  himfelf  propofe  the  expedition. 

f  To  rejoice  in  ibe  Jhe/i  is  a  phiral'e  for  feaftinc^  fump- 
tuoufiy  and  drinking  freely.  I  have  obferved  in  a  preced- 
ing note,   that  the  ancient  Scots  drank  in  fliells. 

l  The  notion  of  Ollian  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 

decealed, 
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their  airy  bow. — They  ftill  love  the  fport  of  their 

youth;  and  mount  the  wind  with  joy. 

CorjMALO,  rephed  the  king,  is  chief  of  ten 
thoufand  fpears ;  he  dwells  at  the  dark-rolling  wa- 
ters  of  Lano   *;  which    fent   forth    the  cloud  of 

death, 
deceafed,  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Th€y  imagined  that  the  foals  purfued,  in 
their  feparate  ftate,  the  employments  and  pleafures  of 
their  former  life. 

Anna  procuU  currufqiie  ^irum  mirntiiy  inanes. 
Stnnt  terra  dejixo;  hajlce^  pnjjimque  foluli 
Per  campum  pafcuntur  cqui^  qua:  gratia  curruum 
Ar  mor  unique  fid  t  nji'vis  ;  qua  cur  a  nitentes 
Pafcere  equosy  eadem  fequitiir  tellure  repojlos. 

Virgil. 
The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar  ; 
Their  lliining  arms  and  courfers  train'd  to  war : 
Their  lances  fix'd  in  earth,  their  fteeds  around, 
Free  from  the  harnefs,  graze  the  flow'ry  ground. 
The  love  of  hoi  fes  which  they  had,  alive, 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  furvive.     Dryden. 

Tvp'.'/Ol'  TOt,OV  i'/J'^Vy    KCti  ST/  ViVfVipiV  O/VoP' 

Aziyly  y^ATrjctlycoy^  cCiu  (is(,K<ioi>Ti  koiKcc?,  &c. 

HoM.  OdyiTii. 
Now  I  the  ftrength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  tow'ring  fpedre  of  gigantic  mold  ; 
Gloomy  as  night  he  ftands  in  a6t  to  throw 
Th'  aerial  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 
Around  his  breaft  a  wond'rous  zone  is  roll'd, 
Where  v.oodland  monfters  grin  in  fretted  gold; 
There  fallen  lions  (lernly  feem  to  roar. 
The  bear  to  growl,  to  foam  the  tu(ky  boar, 
There  war  and  havock  and  deftru6tion  ftocd ; 
And  vengeful  murder  red  with  human  blood.      Pope. 
*  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the 

days 
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death.  He  canie  to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and 
fought  the  honour  ot  the  Ipcar  *  l"he  youth  was 
lovely  as  the  rtrfl:  beam  of  the  fun  ;•  and  few  were 
they  who  could  meet  him  in  fight ! — My  heroes 
yielded  to  Cormalo :  and  my  daughter  loved  the 
fon  of  Lano. 

Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chafe  ;  the 
tears  of  their  pride  defcend  : — They  rolled  their 
illent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  bccaufe  they  yielded 
to  a  ftranger :  three  days  they  feafted  with  Cor- 
malo: on  the  fourth  my  Argon  fought. — But  vvho 
could  fight  with  Argon  !  Lano's  chief  is  overcome. 
His  heart  fwelled  with  grief  of  pride,  and  he  re- 
folved,  in  fecret,  to  behold  the  death  of  my  fons. 

They  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and  purfued 
the  dark  brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo 
flew  in  fecret;  and  my  children  fell.  He  came  to 
the  maid  of  his  love;  to  Inis-thona's  dark-haired 
maid. — They  fled  over  the  defart — and  Annir  re- 
mained alone. 

Night  came  on  and  day  appeared  ;  nor  Ar- 
gon's voice,  nor  Ruro's  came.  At  length  their 
much-loved  dog  is  feen  ;  the  fleet  and  bounding 
Runa.  He  came  into  the  hall  and  howled ;  and 
feemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall. — 
We  followed  him  :  we  found  them  here  :  and  laid 
them  by  this  mofly  flream.  This  is  the  haunt 
of  Annir,  when  the  chafe  of  the  hinds  is  over.  I 
bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  above  them  : 
and  my  tears  for  ever  flow. 

O  RoNNAN  !   faid  the  rifing  Ofcar,  Ogar  kin^- 
F  3  o°- 

days  of  O/Tian,  for  emiting  a  peftilential  vapour  in  au- 
tumn. Ami  thou,  O  'valiant  Duchomar,  like  the  mijl  of 
marjhy  Lano  ;  ixihen  it  fails  o^^er  the  plains  of  autumn^ 
and  brings  death  to  the  people.  Fingal,  B.  I. 

*  By  the  honour  of  the  fpear  is  meant  the  tournament 
pradilcd  among  the  ancient  northern  nations. 
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of  fpears !  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide,  the  Tons  of 
ftreaniy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to  Lano's  water, 
that  fends  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  Cormalo  will 
not  long  rejoice:  death  is  often  at  the  point  of 
our  fwords. 

Tkey  came  over  the  defart  like  (lormy  clouds, 
Y/hen  the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath:  their 
edges  are  tinged  v/ith  lightning:  and  the  echoing 
groves  forefee  the  florm.  The  horn  of  Ofcar's 
battle  is  heard  ;  and  Lano  fhook  over  all  its  waves. 
The  children  of  the  lake  convened  around  the 
founding  fhield  of  Cormalo. 

Oscar  fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  battle.  Cor- 
malo fell  beneath  his  fword :  and  the  fons  of  the 
difmal  Lano  f^ed  to  their  fecret  vales. — Ofcar 
brought  the  daughter  of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's  e- 
choing  halls.  The  face  of  age  is  bright  with  joy; 
he  bled:  the  king  of  fwords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  OiTian,  when  he  be- 
held the  diftant  fail  of  his  fon  !  it  was  like  a  cloud 
of  light  that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  when  the  traveller 
h  fad  in  a  land  unknovv^n  ;  and  difmal  night,  with 
her  gholls,  is  fitting  around  him. 

We  brought  hini,  with  fongs,  to  Selma's  halls. 
Fingal  ordered  the  fealt  of  Ibelis  to  be  fpread.  A 
thcufand  bards  raifed  the  name  of  Ofcar:  and 
Morven  anfv.^ercd  to  the  noife.  The  daughter  of 
Tofcar  was  there,  and  her  voice  v/as  like  the  harp  ; 
when  the  diilant  found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on 
the  fofr-rullling  breeze  of  the  vale. 

O  LAY  nK%  yc  that  fee  the  light,  near  fome 
rock  of  my  hilis :  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  ruftling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place 
of  my  reil;  and  let  the  found  of  the  diftant  torrent 
be  heard.  Daughter  of  Tofcar,  take  the  harp, 
and  raife  the  lovely  fong  of  Selma  ;  that  fleep  may 
overtfike   my   fowl   in    the   midfl:  of  joy;  that  the 

dreams 


I 
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dreams  of  my  youth  nny  return,  and  the  days  of 
the  mighty  Fingal. 

Selma!  I  behold  thy  towers,  thy  trees,  and 
fliaded  wall.  I  lee  the  heroes  of  Morven ;  and 
hear  the  fong  of  bards.  Ofcar  lifts  the  fword  of 
Cormalo ;  and  a  thoufand  youths  admire  its  ftud- 
ded  thongs.  They  look  with  wonder  on  my  Ton  ; 
and  admire  the  Itrength  of  his  arm.  They  mark 
the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes ;  tJiey  long  for  an  equal 
fame. 

And  ye  lliall  have  your  fame,  O  fons  of  ftre.i- 
my  Morven. — I\Jy  foul  is  often  brightened  vvith 
the  fong;  and  I  remember  the  companions  of  my 
youth. — But  ilecp  defcends  with  the  found  of  the 
harp  ;  and  pleafant  dreams  begin  to  rife.  Ye  fons 
of  the  chafe  fland  far  diftant,  nor  difturb  my  reft  *. 
The  bard  of  other  times  converfes  now  with  liis 
fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of  old. — -Sons  of  the 
€hafe,  fland  far  diflant ;  difturb  not  the  dreams  of 
Olllan. 

The   BATTLE  of   LORA:    A  POEMf. 

SON   of    the   diftant    land,     who    dwellell   in 
the   fecret    cell  !    do    I   hear    the    founds    of 
thy  grove?  or  is  it  thy  voice  of  fongsr — The  tor- 
rent  was  loud  in  my  ear,  but  I  heard    a    tuneful 
voice ;  doil  thou  praife  the  chiefs  of  thv  land  j  or 
F   4  '  the 

*  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerurilem,  by  the 
roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  ilir  not  up, 
nor  awake  my  love,   'till  he  pleafe.       Solomon's  Sonj;. 

f  This  poem  is  compleat ;  nor  docs  it  appear  from 
tradition,  that  it  was  introduced,  as  an  epifode,  into  any 
of  Ollian's  great  works. — It   is  called,  in    the  original, 

Duan 
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the  Tpirlts  *  ot  the  wind  ?— But,  lonely  dweller  of 
the  rock !  look  over  that  heathy  plain :  thou  feeft 
green  tombs,  with  their  rank,  whiftling  grafs ; 
with  their  flones  of  moffy  heads :  thou  feell  them. 
Ton  of  the  rock,  but  Oflian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  MOUNTAIN-STREAM  comcs  roaring  down 
and  fends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill :  four 
moffy  ftones,  in  the  midft  of  vxithered  grafs, 
rear  their  heads  on  the  top  :  two  trees,  which 
the  ilorms  have  bent,  fpread  their  whirling 
branches  around. — This  is  thy  dwelling,  Er- 
ragon  f ;  this  thy  narrow  houfe :  the  found  of 
thy  fhells  have  been   long  forgot  in  Sora :  and  thy 

ihield 

Duan  a  Chuldichy  or  the  Culdces  poem,  becaufe  it  was 
acldrellcd  to  one  of  the  firlt  Chriftian  miffionaries,  who 
were  called,  from  their  retired  life,  Culdees,  ox  Jequejlered 
perfons. — The  ftory  bears  a  near  refembiance  to  that 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad.  Fingai,  on  his 
return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Swaran  from 
ih?-!:  kingdom,  made  a  fcad:  to  all  his  heroes  :  he  forgot 
to  in\  ::e  xMirronnan  and  A!do,  tv.'o  chiefs,  who  had  not 
been  along  wiih  him.  on  liis  expedition.  7"hey  refentcd 
his  neglett ;  and  went  over  to  Eiragon  king  of  Sora,  a 
country  of  Scandinavia,  the  (ieciarcd  enemy  of  Fingai. 
The  valour  of  Aldo  foon  gairied  liim  a  great  reputation 
in  Sora:  and  Lorma  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in 
love  with  him. — He  found  means  to  efcape  with  her, 
and  to  come  to  Fingai,  who  refided  then  in  Selma  oii 
the  weftern  coaft. — Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  was 
flain  in  battle  by  Gaul  the  fon  of  iVIorni,  after  he  had  re- 
jected terms  of  pe.ice  olTered  him  by  Fingai. — In  tins 
vvir  Aldo  fell,  in  a  fingle  combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  ri- 
val Erragon  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died 
of  grief 

*  The  poet  alludes  to  the  religious  hymns  of  the 
Ciil-;iees. 

■\  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  fignifies  the  rage  of  the 
'-values:,  probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by  Ollian 
Ijimfelfi   for  he  fiC:;  bv  the  name  oi  Annir  in  tradition. 
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llileld  is  become  dark  in  thy  hall. — Erragon,  kinj,^ 
of  fliips !  chief  of  diftant  Sora  !  how  haft  thou 
fallen  on  our  mountahis  *  '  How  is  the  miglny 
low ! 

SoN'of  the  fecret  cell!  doft  thou  delight  in 
fongs?  Hear  the  battle  of  Lora;  the  found  of  its 
fteel  is  long  fince  paft.  So  thunder  on  the  dark- 
ened hill  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  fun  returns 
with  his  fdent  beams :  the  glittering  rocks,  and 
green  heads  of  the  mountains  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fliips  f,  from 
Ullin's  rolling  waves  :  our  white  fheets  hung  loofe 
to  the  mafts :  and  the  boiflerous  winds  roared  be- 
hind the  groves  of  Morven. — The  horn  of  the 
king  is  founded,  and  the  deer  ftart  from  their 
rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in  the  woods ;  the  feafl: 
of  the  hill  is  fpread.  Our  joy  was  great  on  our 
rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran. 

Two  heroes  were  forgot  at  our  feall  ;  and  ihiC 
rage  of  their  bofoms  burned.  They  rolled  their 
red  eyes  in  fecret  :  the  figh  burfrs  from  their  breafts. 
They  were  feen  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw 
their  fpears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark  clouds, 
in  the  midil:  of  our  joy  ;  like  pillars  of  mift  on  the 
fettled  fea  :  it  glitters  to  the  fun,  but  the  mariners 
fear  a  ftorm. 

Raise  my   white   fails,  faid    Ma-ronnan,   raife 

them  to  the  winds  of  the  weft  ;  let  us    rufh,  O 

Aldo,    through  the  foam   of  the   nortliern    wave. 

F  5  V/e 

*  The  bcautv  of  Ifracl  is  flain  on  thy  high  places: 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  2. Sam.  ii    19 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  il.e  midil  of  the  b«tilc  ! 
O  Jonathan,  thou  waft  flain  in  ti.ine  high  ph-ices.  . 

2  Sam.  \\.  25. 

t  This  was  at  Fing-Al's  reicrn  from  his  war  a^-i;.{l 
Swuran. 
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A7e  are  forgot  at  the  feall: :  but  our  arms  have 
been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  ferve  the  king  of  Sora. — His  countenance 
is  fierce,  and  the  war  darkens  round  his  fpear. 
Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the  battles  of  e- 
choing  Sora. 

They  took  their  fv/ords  and  fhields  of  thongs ; 
and  rufhed  to  Lumar's  founding  bay.  They  came 
to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bounding 
ileeds. — Erragon  had  returned  from  the  chafe; 
his  fpear  was  red  in  blood.  He  bent  his  dark  face 
TO  the  ground :  and  whiftled  as  he  went. — He 
look  the  ftrangers  to  his  feafts ;  they  fought  and 
conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  tovv-ards  Sora's 
lofty  walls. — From  her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe 
of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma. — 
Her  dark-brown  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean : 
her  white  breaft  heaves,  like  fnow  on  heath ; 
when  the  gentle  winds  arife,  and  flowly  move  it 
in  the  light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  like  the  beam 
of  Sora's  fetting  fun.  Her  foft  heart  fighed  :  tears 
filled  her  eyes;  and  her  white  arm  fupported  her 
head. 

Three  days  fhe  fat  within  the  hall,  and  covered 
grief  v/ith  joy. — On  the  fourth  fhe  fled  with  the 
hero,  along  the  rolling  fea. — They  came  to  Cona's 
mofTy  tov/ers,  to  Fingal  king  of  fpears. 

Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  !  faid  the  rifing 
king  of  Morven,  {hall  I  defend  thee  from  the 
wrath  of  Sora's  injured  king  ?  who  will  now  re- 
ceive my  people  into  their  halls,  or  give  the  feaic 
of  ftrangers,  fince  Aldo,  of  the  little  foul,  has 
carried  away  the  fair  of  Sora?  Go  to  thy  hills, 
rhou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee  in  thy  caves  ; 
mournful  is  the   battle  we  muft  fight,  with  Sora's 

gloomy 
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gloomy  king. — Spirit  of  the  noble  Trennior  1 
When  will  Fingal  ceafe  to  fight?  I  was  born  in 
the  midH:  of  battles  *,  and  my  fteps  muft  move 
in  blood  to  my  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  in- 
jure the  weak,  my  fleei  did  not  touch  the  feeble 
in  arms. — I  behold  thy  tempers,  O  Morven, 
^hich  will  overturn  my  halls  ;  when  my  children 
are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains  to  dwell  in 
Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come,  but  they 
Avill  not  know  my  tomb:  my  renown  is  in  the 
fong  :  and  my  anions  fhall  be  as  a  dream  to  future 
times. 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  tiie 
florms  round  the  ghoft  of  night;  when  he  calls 
them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  (Iranger. — He  came 
to  the  Ihore  of  Cona,  and  fent  his  bard  to  the 
king  to  demand  the  combat  of  thoufands  ;  or  the 
land  of  many  hills. 

Fingal  fat  in  his  hall  with  the  companions  of 
his  youth  around  him.  The  young  heroes  were 
at  the  chafe,  and  far  diflant  in  the  defart.  The 
grey-hair'd  chiefs  talked  of  other  times,  and  of 
the  adions  of  their  youth  ;  when  the  aged  Naith- 
mor  f  came,  the  king  of  ftreamy  Lora. 

This  is  no  time,  began  the  chief,  to  hear  the 
fongs  of  other  years  :  Erragon  frowns  on  the  coaft, 
and  lifts  ten  thoufand  fv/ords.  Gloomy  is  the 
king  among  his  chiefs!  he  is  like  the  darkened 
moon  amidft  the  meteors  of  niglu. 

Come,  fliid  Fingal,  from  thy  hall,  thou  daugh- 
ter 


*  Conihal  the  Father  of  Fingal  was  fltun  m  battle,  ?.- 
gairxfl  the  tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  waj 
born  ;  fo  that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have 
been  l/om  in  the  mid'l  ofbntlUs. 

t  Neart-n:6rh,  ^vent  J}ren^tb.     Lora,  nvify. 
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ter  of  my  love;  come  fro m^  thy  hall,  Bofmlna  *, 
maid  of  flreamy  Morven  !  Narthmor,  take  the 
Iteeds  f  of  the  ilrangers,  and  attend  the  daughter 
of  Fingal :  let  her  hid  the  king  of  Sora  to  our 
feaft,  to  Selma's  fliaded  wall. — Offer  him,  O 
Bofmlna,  the  peace  ot  heroes,  and  the  wealth  of 
generous  Aldo  :  our  youths  are  far  diftant,  and  age 
is  on  our  trembling  hands. 

Shi:  came  to  the  hofl:  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  cloud. — In  her  right  hand  flione  an 
arrow  of  gold:  and  in  her  left  a  fparkling  fliell, 
the  ilgn  of  A'lorven's  peace. 

Erragon  briglitened  in  her  prefence  as  a  rock, 
before  the  fiidden  beams  of  the  fun  ;  when  they 
lUlie  from  a  broken  cloud,  divided  by  the  roaring 
wind. 

Son  of  the  diiiant  Sora,  began  the  mildly 
blufhing  maid,  come  to  the  ivdH  of  Alorven's 
king,  to  Selma's  fiiaded  walls.  Take  the  peace 
of  heroes,  O  warrior,  and  let  the  dark  fword  reft 
l:y  thy  fide. — And  if  thou  chufeft  the  wealth  of 
kings,  hear  the  words  of  the  generous  Aldo. — 
He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  {Ittds,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rein  ;  an  hundred  maids  from  diflant 
lands  ;  an  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wings, 
that  fly  acrofs  theflvy.     An  hundred  girdles  :|:  fliall 

alfo 

*  Bof-nihina,  foft  and  tender  hand.  She  v/as  the 
voungeft  of  Fingars  children. 

f  Thefe  were  probably  horfes  taken  in  the  uiciirfions 
of  the  Caledonians  Into  the  Roman  prov  ince,  which  feems 
to  be  intimated  in  the  phrafe  of  the/?  W^  of Jirangers. 

X  Sanc"tified  girdles,  'till  very  lately,  were  kept  in 
many  faniilie.s  \n  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  they  were  bound 
abcut  women  in  labour,  and  were  fiippofed  to  alleviate 
their  pains,  and  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  v/ere 
impielTed  withfeveral  myflical  figures,  and  the  ceremo- 
ny of  binding  them  about  the  woman's  walfl,  v/as  ac- 
companied 
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alio  be  thine,  to  bind  high-bofomed  women  ;  the 
friends  of  the  births  of  heroes,  and  the  cure  of 
the  fons  of  toil. — Ten  fhells  fludded  with  gems 
Ihall  fhine  in  Sora's  towers:  the  blue  water 
trembles  on  their  rtars,  and  feems  to  be  fparkling 
wine. — They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the 
world  *,  in  the  midll  of  their  echoing  halls.. 
Thefe,  O  hero,  Oiall  be  thine  ;  or  thy  white- 
bofomed  fpoufe.- — Lorma  fliall  roll  her  bright  eyes 
in  thy  halls ;  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous 
Aldo  : — Fingal ! — who  never  injured  a  hero,  though 
his  arm  is  ftrong. 

Soft  voice  of  Cona !  replied  the  king,  tell 
him,  that  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain. — Let  Fin- 
gal pour  his  fpoils  around  me ;  and  bend  beneath 
my  power.  Let  him  give  me  the  fvvords  of  his 
fathers,  and  the  fliields  of  other  times  ;  that  my 
children  may  behold  them  in  my  halls,  and  i'ay^ 
**  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal." 

Never  Ihall  thty  behold  them  in  thy  halls^ 
fald  the  rihng  pride  of  the  maid ;  they  are  in  the 
mighty  hands  of  heroes  who  never  yielded  in  war. 
— King  oi  the  echoing  Sora !  the  ftorm  is  ga- 
thering on  our  hills.  Dofl:  thou  not  forefee  the  fall 
of  thy  people,  fon  of  the  diflant  land  ? 

She  came  to  Selma's  lilent  halls ;  the  king 
beheld  her  dovvn-cail:  eyes.  He  rofe  from  his 
place,  in  his  ftrength,  and  fhook  his  aged  locks. 
— He  took  the  founding  mail  of  Trenmor,  and 
the  dark-brown  iliield  of  his  father's.  Dark- 
nefs  filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  flretched 
his  hand  to  his  fpear  : — the  ghofls  of  thoufands  were 
near,  and  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Ter- 
rible 

companied  Vv'ith  v/ords  and  geftures  which  fhev\-ed  the 
cuftom  to  have  come  originally  from  the  druids. 

*  The  Roman  emperors.  Thefe  flielis  were  fo.'iie  r  f 
the  fpoils  of  the  province. 
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rible  joy  rofe  in   the   faces  of  the  aged   heroes: 
they  rufhed  to  meet  the  foe  ;   their  thoughts  are  on 
the  actions  of  other  years :  and  on  the  fame  of  the 
tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chafe  appeared  at  Trat- 
hal's  tomb :  Fingal  knew  that  his  young  heroes 
followed  them,  and  he  ftopt  in  the  midfl  of  his 
courfe. — Ofcar  appeared  the  firfl: ; — then  Morni's 
fon,  and  Nemi's  race : — Fercuth  *  fhewed  his 
gloomy  form  :  Dermid  fpread  his  dark  hair  on  the 
wind.  OiTian  came  the  laft,  O  fon  of  the  rock  f, 
I  hummed  the  fong  of  other  times :  my  fpear  fupport- 
ed  my  fteps  over  the  little  flreams,  and  my 
thoughts  were  of  miighty  men.  Fingal  ftruck  his 
bofly  fhield ;  and  gave  the  difmal  fjgn  of  war  ;  a 
thoufand  fwords  ;{:,  at  once  unfheathed,  gleam  on 
the  waving  heath.  Three  grey-haired  fons  of  the 
fong  raife  the  tuneful,  mournful  voice. — Deep 
and  dark  with  founding  fteps,  we  rufh,  a  gloomy 
ridge,  along :  like  the  fhower  of  a  ftorm  when  it 
pours  on  the  narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill :  the  fun- 
beam  II  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind  :  the  companions 
of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their  waving 
locks  of  age. — Joy  rofe  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  lie 
beheld  his  fons  in  war  :  when  he  faw  them  amidft 
the  lightning  of  fwords,  and  mindful  of  the  deeds 
of  iheir  fathers. — Erragon  came  on,   in  his  flrenerth, 

tike 

*  Fear-cuth,  the  fame  wlih  Fergus,  the  man  of  I  he 
vjorJ,   or  a  commander  of  an  army. 

t  The  poet  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  culdee. 

:|.  He  fpake  and  to  confirm  his  words  out-flew, 
Millions  of  flaming  fv.'ords,  drawn  from  the  thiglis 
Of  mighty  Cherubim  ;  the  fudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin  d  hell.  iVIi  lt  o  n. 

11  I  have  obferved  in  a  former  note,  that  the  fl:andard 
cf  F'ingal  v;as  called  the  fnu-beani,  from  its  being  fl:udded 
\,ichflones and  gold. 
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like  the   roar  of  a  winter  ftream  :  the  battle  falls 
in  his   courfe,  and  death  is  at  his  fide. 

Who  comes,  faid  Fingal,  like  the  bounding 
roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His  fliield 
glitters  on  his  fide;  and  the  clang  of  his  armour 
is  mournful. — He  meets  with  Erragon  in  theflrife! 
— Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs! — it  is  like  the 
contending  of  ghofls  in  a  gloomy  florm. — But 
failed  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white  bo- 
fom  ftained  with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy  Lorma, 
Aldo  is  no  more. 

The  king  took  the  fpear  of  his  ftrength  ;  for  he 
was  fad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo  :  he  bent  his  deathfui 
eyes  on  the  foe ;  but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora. 
— Who  can  relate  the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ? — The 
mighty  ftranger  fell. 

Sons  of  Cona !  FIngal  cried  aloud,  ftop  the 
hand  of  death. — Mighty  was  he  that  is  now  fo 
low !  and  much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora !  The 
Granger  will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder 
why  it  is  filent.  The  king  is  fallen,  O  ffranger, 
and  the  joy  of  his  houfe  is  ceafed. — Liften  to  the 
found  of  his  woods:  perhaps  his  ghoft  is  there; 
but  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven,  beneath  the 
fword  of  a  foreign  foe. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the 
bard  raifed  the  fong  of  peace  ;  we  flopped  our  up- 
lifted fwords,  and  fpared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid 
Erragon  in  that  tomb  ;  and  I  raifed  the  voice  of 
grief:  the  clouds  of  night  came  rolling  down,  and 
the  ghofl  of  Erragon  appeared  to  fome. — His  face 
was  cloudy  and  dark ;  and  an  half-formed  figh  is 
in  his  breaft. — Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  king  of  Sora  ! 
thine  arm  was  terrible  in  war  ! 

Lorma  fat  in  Aldo's  hall,  at  the  light   of  a 
flaming  oak:   the  night  came,  but  he  did  not  re- 
turn J  and  the  loul  of  Lorma  is  fad.— -What  de- 
tains 
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tains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ?  for  thou  didft  pro- 
mife  to  return. — Has  the  deer  been  diftant  far; 
and  do  the  dark  winds  figh  round  thee,  on  the 
heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  llrangers,  where  is  my 
friend,   but  Aldo  ?  Come  from   thy  echoing  hills', 

0  my  beil:  beloved  ! 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  flie 
liftens  to  the  ruftling  blall.  She  thini^s  it  is  Aldo's 
tread,  and  joy  rifes  in  her  face : — but  forrow  re- 
turns again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon. — And 
thou  wilt  not  return,  my  love?  Let  me  behold 
the  face  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in  the  eafi:. 
Calm  and  bright  is  the  breafl;  of  the  lake  !  When 
fhall  I  behold  his  dogs  returning  from  the  chafe  ? 
When  fhall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diftant  on 
the  wind  ?  come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  hunter  of 
woody  Cona  ! 

His  thin  ghofl:  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the 
watry  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rulhes  from 
between  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  fliower  is 
on  the  field. — She  followed  the  empty  form  over 
the    heath,     for   fhe   knew  that  her    hero   fell. — 

1  heard  her  approaching  cries  on  the  wind,  like  the 
mournful  voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  fighs  on 
the  grafs  of  the  cave. 

She  came,  flie  found  her  hero  :  her  voice  was 
heard  no  more :  filent  flie  rolled  her  fad  eyes ;  fhe 
was  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that  rifes  from  the 
lake,  to  the  beam  of  the  moon. 

Few  were  her  days  on  Cona :  flie  funk  into  the 
tomb:  Fingal  commanded  his  bards;  and  they 
fungover  the  death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters* 
of  Morven  mourned  her  for  one  day  in  the  year, 
when  the  dark  winds  of  autumn  returned. 

Son 

*  The  daughters  of  Ifrael  went  yeatlv  to  lament  the 
Jaiis^ter  of  jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a  year. 

Judges  xi.  40. 
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Son  of  the  diilant  land*,  thou  dwelleft  in  the 
field  of  fame:  O  let  thy  fong  rife,  at  times,  in 
the  praife  of  thofe  that  fell :  that  their  thin  ghofls 
may  rejoice  around  thee :  and  the  foul  ol  Lorma 
come  on  a  moon-beam  f,  when  thou  liefl  down 
to  reft,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy  cave.  Then 
Ihalt  thou  fee  her  lovely ;  but  the  tear  is  ftlll  on 
her  cheek. 


QOOOQ0OQOOOQOOOO-OOOOO'^OO0O'ZOO':> 


CONLATHandCUTHONA:  aPOEMlL 

I  D  not  OiTian  hear  a  voice  ?  or   Is    it  the 

found    of    days    that  are   no   more!    Often 

does  the  memory  of  former  times  come,  like  the 
evening  fun,  on  my  foul.     The  nolfe  of  the  chafe 

is  renev\^ed ;  and,  in  thought,  I  lift  the  fpear. 

But  Oilian   did   hear  a   voice:  Who  art  thou,  fon 

of 

*  The  poet  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  Ciildee. 

t  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  win- 
dow of  my  reft;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace;  and 
the  din  of  arms  is  over.  F  i  n  g  a  l,  B.  I. 

II  Conlath  v/as  the  youngeft  of  Mornl's  fons,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  celebrated  Gaul,  who  is  fo  often  mentioned 
in  Oilian's  poems.  He  was  In  love  with  Cuthona  tlie 
daughter  of  Rumar,  when  Tofcar  the  fon  of  Kinfena, 
accompanied  by  Fercuth  his  friend,  .arrived,  from  Ire- 
land, at  Mora  where  Conlath  dwelt.  He  was  hofpitably 
received,  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times, 
feafted,  three  days,  with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he 
fet  fail,  and  coafting  iho.  iJJand  of  ivaves,  probably,  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  he  faw  Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love 
with  Jier,  and  carried  her  away,  by  force,  in  his  ihip. 
He  was  forced,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  I-tiiona  a  de- 
fart  iflc.     In  the  mean  time  Conlath,  hearing  of  the  rape, 

failed 
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of  the  night  ?  The  Tons  of  Httle  men  are  afleep, 
and  the  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  fhield  of  Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blail:,  it 
hangs  in  OlTian's  hall,  and  he  feels  it  fometimes 
with  his  hands. — Yes ! —  I  hear  thee,  my  friend  ; 
long  has  thy  voice  been  abfent  from  mine  ear  ! 
What  brings  thee  on  thy  cloud,  to  Oirian,  fon 
of  the  generous  Morni  ?  Are  the  friends  of  the  aged 
near  thee  ?  Where  is  Ofcar,  fon  of  fame  r — He 
was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the  din  of 
battle  rofe. 

GkOST      of  CoNLATM. 

Sleeps  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona,  in  the  midft 
of  his  ruftlinghall  ?  Sleeps  OlTian  in  his  hail,  and 
his  friends  without  their  fame?  The  fea  rolls 
round  the  dark  I-thona  *,  and  our  tombs  are  not 
feen  by  the  ftranger.  How  long  fhall  our  fame 
be  unheard,  fon  of  ihe  echoing  Morven  ? 

OSSIAN. 

O  T  H  A  T  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  th.ou 
fitted:,  dim,  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thou  like  the  ivMl: 
of  Lano;  or  an  half  extinguiOied  meteor?  Of 
what  are  the  fkirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of  what  is  thine 

airy 

failed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  failing  for 
the  coaft  of  Ireland.  They  fought ;  and  they,  and  their 
followers  fell  by  mutual  v/ounds.  Cuthona  did  not  long 
furvive  :  for  fne  died  of  grief  the  third  day  after.  Fin- 
gal, hearing  of  their  unfortunate  death,  fent  Stormal  the 
fon  of  Moranto  bury  them,  but  forgot  to  fend  a  bard  to 
fmg  the  funeral  fong  over  their  tombs.  The  ghoft  of 
Conlath  came,  long  after,  to  Oilian,  to  intreat  him  to 
tranfniit,  to  pofterity,  his  and  Cuthona's  fame.  For  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  de- 
ceafed  were  not  happy,  'till  their  elegies  were  com.pofed 
by  a  bard. —  Thus  is  the  (lory  of  the  poem  handed  down 
by  tradition. 

*  I-thona  i/Iafi^  of  ivnves,  one  of  the  uninhabited 
weftern  ifles, 
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airy  bow  ? — But  he  is  gone  on  his  blail  like  the 
Ihadow  of  mirt. — Come  from  thy  wall,  m.y  harp, 
and  let  me  hear  thy  found.  Let  the  light  of  me- 
mory rife  on  I-thona;  that  I  may  behold  my 
friends.  And  OiTian  does  behold  his  friends,  on 
the  dark-blue  ifle. — The  cave  of  Thona  appears, 
with  its  mofly  rocks  and  bending  trees.  A  ftream 
roars  at  its  mouth,  and  Tofcar  bends  over  its 
courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by  his  fide  :  and  the  maid  * 
of  his  love  fits  at  adiftancc,  and  weeps.  Does  the 
wind  of  the  waves  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear  them 
fpeak  ? 

ToscAR. 

The  night  was  ftormy.  From  their  hills  the 
groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  fea  darkly- 
mmbled  beneath  the  blail,  and  the  roaring  waves 
were  climbing  againft  our  rocks. — The  lightning 
came  often  and  fhewed  the  blafted  fern. — Fercuth  ! 
I  faw  the  ghoft  of  night  f.  Silent  he  flood,  on 
that  bank;  his  robe  of  mi  ft  flew  on  the  wind. — I 
could  behold  his  tears :  an  aged  man  he  feemed^ 
and  full  of  thought. 

Fercuth. 

I  T  was  thy  f^uher,  O  Tofcar ;  and  he  forefccs 
fonie  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his  appear- 
ance on   Cromla,  before  the  great  Ma-ronnan  % 

fell. 

*  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom  Tofcar 
had  carried  away  by  force. 

f  It  was  long  thought,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  that 
ftorms  were  raifed  by  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed.  This 
notion  is  ftiil  entertained  by  the  vulgar ;  for  they  think 
that  v/hirlwinds,  and  fudden  fqualls  of  wind  are  occa- 
fioned  by  fpirits,  who  tranfport  themfelves,  in  that  man- 
ner, from  one  place  to  another. 

X  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tofcar  :  the  tranf- 
lator  has  a  poem  in  his  poflellion  concerning  the  extraor- 
dinary death  of  that  hero. 
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fell. — Ullin  *  !  with  thy  hills  of  grafs,  ho\v  plea- 
fant  are  thy  vales !  Silence  is  near  thy  blue  ftreams, 
and  the  fun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the  found  ot 
the  harp  in  Selama  t,  and  lovely  the  cry  of  the 
hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  the  dark  I-thona, 
farrounded  by  the  ftorm.  The  billows  lift  their 
white  heads  above  our  rocks:  and  we  tremble 
amidft  the  night. 

ToscAR. 

Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth 
with  the  locks  of  age  ?  I  have  feen  thee  undaunted 
in  danger,  and  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the 
fight.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fied  ?  Our  fa- 
thers never  feared. — Go:  view  the  fettling  fea: 
the  ftormy  wind  is  laid.  The  billov/s  fcill  trem- 
ble X  on  the  deep,  and  feem  to  fear  the  blaft.  But 
view  the  fettling  fea :  morning  is  gray  on  our 
rocks.  The  fun  will  foon  look  from  his  eafl: ;  in 
all  his  pride  of  light. 

I  LIFTED  up  my  fails,  with  joy,  before  the 
halls  of  generous  Conlath.  My  courfe  was  by  the 
ifle  of  waves,  where  his  love  purfued  the  deer.  I 
faw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  fun  that  iifues  from 
the  cloud.  Her  hair  was  on  her  heaving  breaft ; 
fhe,  bending  forward,  drew  the  bow:  her  white 
arm  feem.ed,  behind  her,  like  the  fnow  of  Cromla : 
— Come  to  my  foul,  I  faid,  thou  huntrefs  of  the 
ille  of  waves !  But  fhe  fpends  her  time  in  tears, 
and  thinks  of  the  generous  Conlath.  Where  can 
I  find  thy  peace,  Cuthona,  lovely  maid  ! 

Cut  HON  A. 

*  Ulfter  in  Ireland. 

t  Sehmdith^beauiiful  lo  behoU,  the  name  of  Tofcar's 
palace,  on  the  coail  of  Ulfter,  near  the  mountain  Cromla 
the  fcene  of  the  epic  poem. 

X  the  face  of  ocean  fleeps, 

And  a  ftill  horror  faddens  all  the  deeps.    Pope's  Homer. 
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CUTHONA*. 

A  DISTANT  fleep  bends  over  the  Tea,  with  aged 
trees  and  mofly  rocks:  the  billows  roll  at  its  feet: 
on  its  fide  is  the  dwelling  of  roes.  The  people 
call  it  Ardven.  There  the  towers  of  Mora  rife. 
There  Conlath  looks  over  the  fea  for  his  only 
love.  The  daughters  of  the  chafe  returned,  and 
he  beheld  their  downcaft  eyes.  Where  is  the 
daughter  of  Rumar  ?  But  •  they  anfwered  not. — 
Mv  peace  dwells  on  Ardven,  fon  of  the  diftant 
Jand  ! 

T  O  S  C  A  R. 

A  N  D  Cuthona  fhall  return  to  her  peace ;  to  the 
halls  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  friend  of 
Tofcar:  I  have  feafled  in  his  halls. — Rife,  ye 
gentle  breezes  of  Ullin^  and  ftretch  my  fails  to- 
wards Ardven's  fhores.  Cuthona  fhall  reft  on 
Ardven  :  but  the  days  of  Tofcar  will  be  fad. — • 
I  fhall  fit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the  fun.  The 
blaft  will  ruftle  in  my  trees,  and  I  fliall  think  it  is 
Cuthona's  voice.  But  fhe  is  diftant  far,  in  the 
halls  cf  the  mighty  Conlath. 

Cuthona. 

O  H  !  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  the  ghofts 
of  my  fathers.  I  fee  the  fkirts  of  their  robes,  like 
gray  and  watry  mift.  When  fhall  I  fall,  O  Ru- 
mar ? — Sad  Cuthona  fees  her  death.  Will  not 
Conlath  behold  me,  before  I  enter  the  narrow 
houfe  t  ? 

O  s  s  I  A  N. 

A  N  D  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid  :  he  comes 
along  the  rolling  fea.     The  death  of  Tofcar  is  dark 

on 

*  Cutliona,  the  mournful  found  of  the  lun^ves -,  a  po- 
etical name  given  her  by  Oilian,  on  account  of  her 
mourning  to  the  found  of  the  waves;  her  name  in  tra- 
dition is  Gorm-huil,  the  blue  eyed  maid. 

t  The  grave. 
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on  his  fpear ;  and  a  wound  is  in  his  fide.  He  Is 
pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona,  and  fhews  his  ghaftly 
wound  *.  Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears,  Cu- 
thona  ?  the  chief  of  Mora  dies. — The  vlfion  grows 
dim  on  my  mind : — I  behold  the  chiefs  no  more. 
But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times,  remember  the 
fall  of  Conlath  with  tears:  he  fell  before  his 
day  t ;  and  fadnefs  darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mo- 
ther looked  to  his  Ihield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was 
bloody  I.  She  knew  that  her  hero  died,  and  her 
forrow  was  heard  on  Mora. 

Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  befide 
the  fallen  chiefs?  The  night  comes,  and  the  day 
returns,  but  none  appears  to  ralfe  their  tomb. 
Thou  frighteneil:  the  fcreaming  fowls  |1  away,  and 
thy  tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry 
cloud,  that  rifes  from  a  lake. 

The 


■'inhuitiati  ^venit  ima^o 


Conjugisy  ora  modis   attolletis  pallida  miris : 
Crudeles  aras, — traje£loque  pedoraferro 

Nudavit. V I  R  c . 

the  ghoft  appears 

Of  her  unhappy  Lord :  the  fpe6tre  ftares, 

And  with  ereded  eyes  his  bloody  bofom  bares.     Dry  d  . 

f  Mam  quia  nee  fato,  merita  nee  morte  peribaty 
Sed  mifera  ante  diem,  i^c.  ^  Virg. 

J  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times  that  the  arms  left 
by  the  heroes  at  home,  became  bloody  the  very  inftant 
their  owners  were  killed,  though  at  ever  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance. 

II  The  fituation  of  Cuthona  15  like  that  of  Rizpah, 
Saul's  iiilftrefs,  who  fat  by  her  fons  after  they  had  been 
hanged  bv  the  Gibeonltes. 

And  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Alah,  took  fackcloth, 
and  fpread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  harvetl  until  water  dropped  on  them  out  of  heaven, 
and  fuffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  reft  on  them 
bv  day,  nor  the  beafts  of  prey  by  night. 

2  Sa.m.  xxi    10. 
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The  Tons  of  the  defart  came,  and  they  found 
her  dead.  They  raifc  a  tomb  over  the  heroes; 
and  fhe  reits  at  the  fide  of  Conlath — Come  not 
to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  ;  for  thou  haft  received 
thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  diftant  from  my  hall ; 
that  fleep  may  de'cend  at  night.  O  that  I  could 
forget  my  friends :  'till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
feen  !  'till  I  come  among  them  with  joy  !  and  lay 
my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow  houfe  ! 

CARTHON:      A     POEM* 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old!  The  deeds 
of  days  of  other  years  ! — The  murmur  of 
thy  ftreams,  O  Lora,  brings  back  the  memory 
of  the  paft.     The  found  of  thy  woods,  Garmal- 

lar, 
*  This  poem  is  compleat,  and  the  fubje6t  of  it,  as  of 
moft  of  Olfian's  compofitions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of 
Comhal  the  fon  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
Fingal,  Clefsammor  the  fon  of  Thaddii  and  brother  of 
Morna,  Fingal's  mother,  was  driven  by  a  llorm  into  the 
river  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  ftood  Balclutha,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  Britons  between  the  walls.  He 
was  hofpitably  received  by  Ruthamir,  the  principal  man 
in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Molna  his  only  daughter  in 
marriage.  Reuda  t^  e  fon  ofCormo,  a  Briton,  who  v/as 
in  love  with  Moina,  came  to  Reuthamir's  houfe,  and  be- 
haved haughtily  towards  Clefsammor.  A  quarrel  infued, 
in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ;  the  Britons,  who  attended 
him,  prelTed  fo  hard  on  Clefsammor,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  throw  himfelf  into  the  Clyde,  and  fwim  to  his  Ihip. 
He  hoifted  fail,  and  the  v/ind  being  favourable,  bore  him 
out  to  fea.  He  often  endeavoured  to  return  and  carry 
off  his  beloved  Moina  by  night  j  but  the  wind  continuing 
contrary,  he  was  forced  to  defift.  Moina 
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lar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Dofl  thou  not  be- 
hold, Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head  of  heath  ? 
Three  aged  firs  bend  from  its  face ;  green  is  the 
narrow  plain  at  its  feet  ;  there  the  flower  of  the 
mountain  grows,  and  fhakes  its  white  head  in  the 
breeze.  The  thiftle  is  there  alone,  and  fhades 
its  aged  beard.  Two  ftones,  half  funk  in  the 
ground,  fhew  their  heads  of  mofs.  The  deer  of 
the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for  he  beholds 
the  gray  ghoft  that  guards  it  *  ;  for  the  mighty  lie, 
O  Malvina,  in  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock. 
A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  1  the  deeds  of  days  of  other 
years  ! 

Who  comes  from    the  land  of  Grangers,  with 

his 

Molna  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  hufband, 
brought  forth  a  fon,  and  died  foon  after. — Reuthamir 
named  the  child  Carthon,  i.  e.  the  murmur  ofnxiauesy 
from  the  ftorm  which  carried  off  Clefs  an  mior  his  father, 
who  v.'as  fiippofed  to  have  been  caft  away.  When  Car- 
thon was  three  years  old,  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal,  in 
one  of  his  expeditions  againft  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt 
Balclutha.  Reuthamir  was  killed  in  the  attack  :  and  Car- 
thon v/as  carried  fafe  av/ay  by  his  nurfe,  who  fled  farther 
into  the  country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon,  coming  to 
man's  efl:ate,  wasrefolved  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Balclu- 
tha on  Comhal's  pofl:erity.  He  fet  fail,  from  the  Clyde, 
and,  falling  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  defeated  two  of 
Fingal's  heroes,  who  came  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  He 
was,  at  lafl:,  unwittingly  killed  by  his  father  Clefsammor, 
in  a  Angle  combat.  This  fliory  is  the  foundation  of  the 
prefent  poem,  which  opens  on  the  night  preceding  the 
death  of  Carthon,  fo  that  what  pafled  before  is  introiluced 
by  way  of  epifode.  The  poem  is  addrefied  to  Malvina 
the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  fav/  the 
ghofts  of  the  dead.  To  this  day,  when  beaflis  fuddenly 
ftart  v/ithout  any  apparent  caufe,  the  vulgar  think  that 
thev  fee  the  fiMrits  of  the  deceafcd. 
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his  thoufands  around  him  ?  the  fun-beam  pours 
its  bright  ftream  before  him ;  and  his  hair  meets 
the  wind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  fettled  from 
war.  He  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks, 
from  the  cloud  of  the  welf,  on  Cona's  filent  vale. 
Who  is  it  but  ComhaPs  fon  *,  the  king  of. 
mighty  deeds  !  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy,  and 
bids  a  thoufand  voices  rife. — Ye  have  fled  over 
your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant  land  !  ']1ie 
king  of  the  v.'orld  fits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  of  his 
people's  flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride,  and 
takes  his  father's  fword.  Ye  have  fled  over  your 
fields,  fons  of  tlie  difl:ant  land  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  tlje  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selma's  halls. — A  thoufand  lights  f  from 
the  Granger's  land  rofe,  in  the  midfl:  ot  tlie  people! 
The  feail  is  fpread  around  ;  and  the  night  palTcd 
away  in  joy. — Where  is  the  noble  Gltrsammor  J, 
faid  the  fair-hair'd  Fingal  ?  Where  is  the  compa- 
nion of  my  father,  in  the  days  of  my  joy  ?  Sul- 
len and  dark  he  paffes  his  days  in  the  vale  of  echo- 
ing Lora ;  but,  behold,  he  comes  from  the 
hill,  like  a  fteed  §  in  his  ftrength,  who  finds  his 
companions  in  the  breeze  :  and  tolTes  his  bright 
mane  in  the  wind. — Blefl:  be  the  foul  of  Clefsam- 
"mor,  why  fo  long  from  Selma  ? 

G  Returns 

*  Fingal  returns  here  from  an  expedition  againft  the 
Romans,  which  was  celebrated  by  Ollianin  a  poem  cal- 
led the  jlrife  of  Crona. 

t  Probablv  v/ax-lights  j  which  are  often  mentioned 
as  carried,  among  other  booty,  f;om  the  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

X  Cleflamh  mor,  mighty  deecis. 

%  Haft  thou  given  the  horfe  ftrengrh  r  Haft  thou 
cloathedhis  neck  with  thunder?  He  paweth  in  the  val- 
ley, and  rejoiceth  in  his  ftrength.  '  Job. 

"il(;  J^'oli  tU  octroi  'iTTTrOi  CtJiOTiKTsLi  ItTI  (pctTVUj 

i^i<Ty.h  oLTToppii^a.';,  &c.  Hom.  11.  6. 
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Returns  the  chief,  faid  Clers^mmor,  in  the 
mldft  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Com- 
hal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  we 
pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  ftrangers  : 
our  fvvords  returned,  not  unftained  with  blood.: 
nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.- — Why  do 
I  remember  the  battles  of  my  youth  ?  My  hair 
is  mixed  with  gray.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend 
the  bow :  and  I  lift  a  lighter  fpear.  O  that  my 
joy  would  return,  as  when  I  firfl:  beheld  the  maid, 
the  white  bofomed  daughter  of  Grangers,  Moina  * 
with  the  dark-blue  eyes ! 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun, 
ihades  the  foul  of  Clefsammor.  Mournful  are 
thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring 

Lora. 

7iie  wanton  courfer  thus  with  reins  unbound. 
Breaks  from  his  ftall,  and  beats  the  trembling  ground  ; 
His  head,  now  freed,  he  tolles  to  the  fkies  ; 
His  mane  difhevell'do'er  his  fhoulders  flies  ; 
He  fnuffs  the  females  in  the  diftant  plain, 
And  fprings,  exulting. 

^ualis  itbi  abrupt  is  fugit  praefepia  'vinclis 
Tandem  liber  equus,  compoque  potitus  apertOf  / 

• — llle  in  paflus  armentaque  tendit  equarum  : 

are-Slifque /remit  cernjicibus  alte. 

Luxurians,  luduntque  Iub(£  per  colla^  per  armos.       ViRG- 

Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus  with  broken  reins, 
The  wanton  courfer  prances  o'er  the  plains  : 
Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  o'erleaps  the  mounds, 
And  fnufts  the  females  in  forbidden  grounds 

Over  his  Ihoulders  flows  his  waving  mane  : 

He  neighs,  he  ix.orts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high. 

Dry  DEN. 

*  Moina,  [oft  in  temper  and  perfon.  We  find  the 
Britiih  names  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Galic,  which 
is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  ifland 
was  one  and  the  fame. 
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Loia.     Let  us  hear  the  forrow  of  thy  youth,  and 
the  darkneisof  thy  days. 

It  was  HI  the  days  of  peace,  replied  the  great 
Clefsammor,  I  came,  in  my  bounding  fhip,  to 
Balclutha's  *  walls  of  towers.  The  winds  had 
roared  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  f  dreams 
received  my  dark-bofomed  veflel.  Three  days  I 
remained  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw  that  beam 
of  light,  his  daughter.  The  joy  ofthefhell  went 
round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  . 
breads  were  like  foam  on  the  wave,  and  her 
eyes  like  ftars  of  light :  her  hair  was  dark  as  the  ra- 
ven's wing:  her  foul  was  generous  and  mild.  My 
love  for  Molna  was  great ;  and  ray  heart  poured 
forth  in  joy. 

The  fon  of  a  Granger  came  ;  a  chief  who 
loved  the  white  bofomed  Molna,  His  words  were 
mighty  in  the  hall,  and  he  often  half-unfheathed 
his  fword. — Where,  he  faid,  is  the  mighty  Com- 
hal,  the  reftlefs  wanderer  %  of  the  heath  ?  Comes 
he,  with  his  hod,  to  Balclutha,  fince  Clefsammor 
is  fo  bold  ? 

My  foul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  !  burns  in  a  light 

of  its  own.     I   ftand   without   fear    in    the   midffc 

of    thoufands,     though     the     valiant    are    difiiant 

far. — Stranger !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for   Clef- 

G   2  fammor 

*  Balclutha,  i.  e.  the  toivn  ofClj^e,  probably  the  ^l- 
cluth  of  Bade. 

f  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river 
Clyde,  the  fignihcation  of  the  word  is  bending,  in  allufion 
to  the  winding  courfe  of  that  river.  From  Clutha  is  de- 
rived its  Latin  name,  Glotta. 

X  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered   by  rejllefs 
njoanderer,  is  Scuta,  which  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Scoti 
of  the  Romans;  an  opprobrious  name  impofed  by  the  Brl- 
.tons  on  the  Caledonians,  on  account  of  the  continual  ii; 
curfions  into  their  country. 
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fammor  Is  alone.  But  my  fword  trembles  by  my 
fide,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand. — Speak  no 
more  of  Comhal,  fon  of  the  winding  Clutha  ! 

The  llrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought ; 
he  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The  banks  of  Clutha 
heard  his  fall,  and  a  thoufand  fpears  glitter-ed  a- 
round.  I  fought  :  the  flrangers  prevailed :  I 
plunged  into  the  ftream  of  Ckitha.  My  white 
fails  rofe  over  the  waves,  and  I  bounded  on  the 
dark-blue  fea. — Moina  came  to  the  fhore,  and 
rolled  the  red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  dark  hair  flew 
on  the  wind  ;  and  I  heard  her  cries.  — Often  did 
I  turn  my  fhip  I  but  the  winds  of  the  Eaft  pre-, 
vailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  fin c-e  have  I  feen  :  nor 
Moina  of  the  dark  brown  hair. — She  fell  in  Bai- 
clutha:  for  I  have  feen  her  ghoil.  1  knew  her  as 
ihe  came  through  the  duiky  night,  ^long  the 
murmur  of  Lora:  fhe  v/as  like  the  new  moon* 
feen  through  the  gathered  mill:  :  w^hen  the  fky 
jKjurs  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent 
and  dark. 

Raise  t,    ye  bards,    fliid  the  mighty   Fingal, 

the 

*  Inter  quas  Phc^nijja  recens  a  vulnere  Dido 
Errabat  fylva  in  magna  :   quatn  Troius  beros 
Ut  priimimjujKta  ftetit,  afrnoiitque per  umbram 
Obfcurnniy  qualeni  primo  qui  furgere  menfe 
Aiit  'vidett  aut  'vidijje  putat  per  mtbila  lunam,  l^c. 

Virgil. 
Not  far  from  thefe  PhcEnician  Dido  ftocd, 
Frefh  from  her  wound,  her  bofom  bath'd  in  blood. 
Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew 
Obfcure  in  lliades,  and  with  a  doubtful  view, 
Doubtiul  as  he  who  runs  thro'  dufky  night, 
Or  thinks  he  fees  the  moon's  uncertain  light,  &c. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N  . 

f  The  tide  of  this  poem,  in  the  original,  is  Duam  na 
iihci,  i.  e.   The  Pgsm  of  the  Hymns:     probably  on  ac- 
count 
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the  praHe  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghoil:, 
with  yoLir  longs,  to  our  hills ;  that  flie  may  refl: 
with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  fun-beams  of  other 
tlays,  and  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old. — I  have 
feen  the  walls  *  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  dc- 
folate.  The  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  :  and 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  Tlic 
Ibeam  ofCiutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by 
the  fall  of  the  walls. — The  thiille  fliook,  there, 
its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs  whirled  to  the  v.'ind. 
The  fox  looked  out,  from  the  windows,  the  rank 
grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head. — Defo- 
Jate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  filence  is  in  the 
houfe  of  her  fathers. — Raife  the  fong  of  mourn- 
ing, O  bards,  over  the  land  of  {grangers.  They 
have  but  fallen  before  us :.  for,  one  day,  v/e  mull 
fall. — Why  doil:  thou  .build  the  hall,  fon  of  the 
winged  days-?  Thou  lookell:  from  thy  towers  to- 
day; yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blaft  of  the  de fart 
comes;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whlfLlcs 
Found  thy  haif-worn  fhield. — And  let  the  blaft  of 
the  deflirt  come !  vre  rnall  be  renowned  in  our 
day.  The  mark  of  my  arm  fhail  be  in  the  battle, 
and  my  name  in  the  fong  of  bards. — Raife  the 
fong ;  fend  round  the  fhell :  and  let  joy  be  heard 
in  my  hall. — When  thou,  fun  of  licaven,  /hall 
fail;  if  thou  flialt  fall,  thou  mighty  light  I  if  thy 
G  3  brightnefs 

count  of  its^many  drgrefTions  from  the  fabjed,  all  Vv'hich 
are  in  a  lyric  meafiire,  as  this  fong  of  Fingal.  Fingal  is 
celebrated  by  the  Irilli  hiftorians  for  his  wifdom  in  m?,king 
lav/s,  his  poetical  genius,  and  his  forcknovv-ledge  of  e- 
vents.  OTlaherty  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  FIngars 
laws  were  extant  in  his  own  time. 

*  The  reader  may  compare  this  paffage  with  the 
three  laft  verfes  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  where  the 
prophet  foretels  the  deilniaion  of  Babylon, 
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brightnefs  is  foi  a  feafon,  like  Fingal,  Qur  fame 
fhall  furvive  thy  heamb. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of 
his  joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forward  from 
their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the. king.  It  was 
like  the  miific  of  the  harp  on  the  gale  of  the  fpring. 
' — Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fingal !  why  had 
not  OiTian  the  ftrengrh  of  thy  foul  ? — But  thou 
jftandefl:  alone,  my  father ;  and  who  can  equal  the 
king  of  Morven  ? 

The  night  paffed  away  in  the  long,  and  morn- 
ing returned  in  joy; — the  mountains  fhewed  their 
gray  heads;  and  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmiled. — 
Tlie  white  wave  is  feen  tumbling  round  the  diftant 
rock;  the  gray  mift  rifes,  flowly,  from  the  lake. 
It  came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the 
filent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not  move  in 
fleps;  for  a  ghofl:  fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It  came 
towards  Selma's  hall,  and  diffolved  in  a  fhower  of 
blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and 
he  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  He  came, 
in  filence,  to  his  hall  ;  and  took  his  father's  fpear. 
— The  m.ail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  The  heroes 
lofe  aroi:r,d.  They  looked,  in  fdence,  on  each 
other,  marking  tlic  eyes  of  Fingal. — They  law 
ihe  battle  in  his  face:  the  death  of  armies  on  his 
fpear. — A  thoufand  fhields,  at  once,  are  placed  on 
I  heir  arms  ;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords. 
TIiC  hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The  clang 
of  arms  afcends. — The  gray  dogs  howl  in  their 
place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs. — 
Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king  ;  and  half  aifumed 
h'li  fpear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  began  the  king,  this  is  no 
time  to.  fill  the  Hiell.  'J  he  battle  darkens  near 
us ;  and  death  hovers  over  the  land.     Some  ghofl, 

the 
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tlie  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the  foe. 
— The  fons  of  the  Granger  come  from  the  darkly- 
rolling  fea.  For,  from  the  water,  came  the  fign 
of  Morven's  gloomy  danger. — Let  each  *  aflume 
his  heavy  fpear  and  gird  on  his  father's  fword. — 
Let  the  dark  helmet  rife  on  every  head ;  and  the 
mail  pour  its  lightening  from  every  fide.  The 
battle  gathers  like  a  tempefl:,  and  foon  ih.all  ye 
hear  the  roar  of  death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hoft,  like  a  cloud 
before  a  ridge  of  green  lire  ;  when  it  pours  on  tlie 
fky  of  night,  and  mariners  forefee  a  Itorm.  On 
Cona's  rifmg  heath  they  ll:ood  :  the white-bofomcd 
maids  beheld  them  above  like  a  grove  ;  hey  fore- 
faw  the  death  of  their  youthsj  and  looked  towards 
the  fea  with  fear. — The  white  wave  deceived  them 
for  didant  fails,  and  the  tear  is  on  their  cheek. 

The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  we  beheld  a  dif- 
lant  fleet. — Like  the  mift  of  ocean  they  came : 
and  poured  their  youth  upon  the  coafl:. — The  chief 
was  among  them,  like  the  flag  in  the  midft  of  the 
herd. — His  fhield  is  fhidded  with  gold,  and  flately 
ftrode  the  king  of  fpears. — He  moved  towards  Sel- 
ma ;  his  thoufands  moved  behind. 

Go,  with  thy  fong  of  peace,  faid  Fingal;  go, 

Ullin,  to  the   king   of  fwords.     Tell  him  that  we 

G  4  are 

HoM.  II.  ii.  3S2. 
His  fliarpen'd  fpear  let  every  Grecian  v/ield. 
And  every  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  fhield,  &'c.     Pope. 

Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  faft  his  orbed  fhield, 
Borne  ev'n  on  high  ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 
If  I  conjeflure  right,  no  drizzling  fhower. 
But  rattling  fcorm  of  arrows  barb'd  with  fire. 

Milton. 
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nre  mighty  In  battle;  and  that  the  ghofls  of  our 
Joes  are  many. — But  renowned  are  they  who  have 
icailed  in  my  halls !  they  ihew  the  arms  *  of  my 
lathers  in  a  foreign  land  :  the  fons  of  Grangers 
wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Morven's  race ; 
for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar;  the  kings  of 
the  world  fhook  in  the  mid  it  of  their  people. 

Ullin  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  rtfled  on  his 
fpear:  he  faw  the  m'^ghty  foe  in  his  armour:  and 
he  bleft  the  Granger's  ion. 

How  Itately  art  thou,  fon  of  the  fea  !  faid  the 
king  of  woody  Morven.  Thy  fword  is  a  beam 
of  might  by  thy  fide :  thy  fpear  is  a  fir  that  defies 
the  itorm.  The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not 
broader  than  thy  fliield. — Ruddy  is  thy  face  of 
youth!  foft  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair! — But  this 
tree  may  fall ;  and  his  mr  rnory  be  forgot ! — The 
daugliier  of  the  Granger  will  be  fad,  and  look  to 
ihe  rolling  fea  : — the  children  will  fay,  "  We  fee 
**  a  fliip;  perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Balclu^ha." 
The  tear  ftarts  from  their  mother's  eye.  Her 
thoughts  are  of  him  that  flceps  in  Morven. 

Such  were  the  w-ords  of  the  king,  when  Ullin 
came  to  the  mighty  Cartlion :  he  threw  down 
the  fpear  before  him ;  and  raifed  tlic  fong  of 
pence. 

Come  to  the  fead  of  Fingal,  Carilion,  from 
the  rolling  fea!  partake  the  feall  of  the  king,  or 
lift  tlie  fpear  of  Vv^ar.  The  gholls  cf  our  foes 
are  many:  but  renou-ncd  are  the  friends  of  Mor- 
ven ! 

Behold  that  field,  O  Carilion  ;  many  a  green 

hill 

^  it  was  a  cuiloui  among  the  ancient  Scots  to  ex- 
change arms  with  their  guells,  and  thofe  arms  were 
preferved  long  in  the  different  families,  as  m.onumenta 
of  the  friendlhip  which  fubfilled  between  their  ancef- 
torc. 
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hill  rlfes  there,  with  moITy  ftones  and  ruftling 
grafs :  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's  toe?,  the  ions 
of  the  rolling  lea. 

Dost  thou  fpeak  to  the  feeble  In  arms,  faid  Car- 
tlion,  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is  my  face  paie 
for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong  ?  Why  then,  doll 
thou  think  to  darken  my  foul  with  the  tales  oi  thofc 
who  fell  ? — My  arm  has  fought  in  the  battle;  my 
renown  is  known  afar.  Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms, 
and  bid  them  yield  to  Fingal. — Have  not  I  feen 
the  fallen  Balckuha  ?  And  fliall  I  feaft  with  Com- 
hal's  fon  ?  Comhal !  who  threw  his  nre  in  the 
midfl:  of  my  father's  hall !  I  was  young,  and  kncw 
not  the  caufe  why  the  virgin  wept.  The  columns 
of  fmoak  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above 
my  walls ;  I  often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs, 
when  my  friends  fled  along  the  hill. — But  when  the 
years  of  my  youth  came  on,.  I  beheld  the  mofs  of 
my  fallen  walls:  my  fjgh  arofc  with  the  morning, 
and  my  tears  defcended  with  night— Shall  1  not 
fight,  i  faid  to  my  foul,  againfl:  the  children  of  my 
foes  r  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard  ;  I  feel  the  flrength 
of  my  foul. 

His.  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and 
drew,,  at  once,  their  fnining  fvvords.  He  ilands, 
in  the  midil,  like  a  pillar  ot  fire:  the  tear  half- 
flarting  from  his  eye;  for  he.thougjit  of  the  fal- 
len Balclutha,  and  the  crowded  pjide  of  his  foul 
arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  wjitie 
our  heroes  Ihone  in  arms;  the  fpear  trembied  in 
his  hand :  and,  bending  forward,  he  feemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

Shall!,  f,iid  Fingal  to  his  rou]_,  meet,  at  o:;:e, 
the  king?  Shall  I  flop  him,  in  tlie  midil  cf  his 
courfc,  before  his  fame  fliall  arife  ?  But  the  hard, 
hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  liie  tomb  of 
Carrhon  ;  Frngiil  took  his  tiioufunds  along  v.  iih 
G   <  h:ni. 
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him,  to  battle,  before  the  noble  Carthon  fell. — 
No: — bard  of  the  times  to  come!  thou  fhalt  not 
leffen  Fingal's  fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the 
youth,  and  Fingal  behold  the  battle.  If  he  over- 
comes, I  rufh,  in  my  flrength,  like  the  roaring 
liream   of  Cona. 

Who,  of  my  heroes,  will  meet  the  fon  of  the 
rolling  fea?  Many  are  his  warriors  on  the  coart  : 
and  firong  is  his  afhen  fpear  ! 

Cathul  *  rofe,  in  his  flrength,  the  fon  of  tlie 
mighty  Lormar :  three  hundred  youths  attend  the 
chief,  the  race  f  of  his  native  flreams.  Feeble 
was  his  arm  againft  Carthon,  he  fell  ;  and  his  he- 
roes fled. 

CoNNAL  X  refumed  the  battle,  but  he  broke  his 
heavy  fpear  :  he  lay  bound  on  the  field  :  and  Car- 
thon piirfued  his  people. 

Clessammor!  faid  the  king  of  1|  Morven, 
where  is  the  fpear  of  thy  flrength?  Wilt  thou  be- 
hold Connal  bound;  thy  friend,  at  the  flreamof 
I.ora  ?  Rife,  in  the  light  of  thy  fleel,  thou  friend 
of  Comhal.  Let  the  youth  of  Balclutha  feel  the 
ilrength  of  Tvlorven's  race. 

He  rofe  in  the  flrength  of  his  fleel,  fhaking  his 
grifly  locks.     He  fitted  the  fhield  to  his  fide ;  and 
rufhed,  in  the  pride  of  valour. 
-  Carthon  ftood  on  that  heaihy  rock,  and  faw 

the 

*  Cath-hui!,  the  eye  of  battle. 

f  It  appears,  from  this  paffagc,  that  clanfhip  was  efla- 
blifhed,  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  though  not  on  the  fame 
footing  with  the  prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

I  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient 
poetry,  for  his  wifdom  and  valour :  there  is  a  fmall  tribe 
ftill  fubfifling,  in  the  North,  who  pretend  they  are  de- 
fcended  from  hini. 

II  Fingal  did  not  tlien  know  that  Carthon  was  the  Ton 
of  Ciwfsaiiiinor. 
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the  heroes  approach.  He  loved  the  terrible  joy 
of  his  face:  and  his  ftrength,  in  the  locks  of  age. 
— Shall  I  lift  that  fpear,  he  faid,  that  never  flrikes, 
but  once,  a  foe  ?  Or  Ihall  I,  with  the  words  of 
peace,  preferve  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his 
ileps  ot  age! — lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  love  of  Moina ;  the  father  of 
car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard,  that  he 
dwelt  at  the  echoing  ftream  of  Lora. 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor  came, 
and  lifted  high  his  fpear.     The  youth  received  it 

on  his  fhield,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

Warrior  of  the  aged  locks !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift 
the  fpear  ?  Haft  tliou  no  fon  to  raife  the  fliield 
before  his  father,  and  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ? 
Is  the  fpoufe  of  thy  love  no  more ;  or  weeps  (he 
over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of  the  kings 
of  men?  What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  fword  if 
thou  fhalt  fall  ? 

It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride  f  began  the 
tall  Clefsammor.  I  have  been  renowned  rn  battle ; 
but  I  never  told  my  name  *  to  a  foe.  Yield 
to  me,  fon  of  the  wave,  and  then  thou  fhalt  know, 
that  the  mark  of  my  fword  is  in  many  a  field. 

I  NEVER  yielded,  king  of  fpears  !  replied  the 
noble  pride  of  Carthon :  I  have  alfo  fought  in 
battles  ;  and  I  behold  my  future  fame.  Defpife 
me  not,  thou  chief  of  men  ;  my  arm,  my  fpear 
is  ftrong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  and  let  young 
heroes  fight. 

Why 

*  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned,  in 
thofe  days  of  heroifm,  a  manlfeil  evafion  of  fighting  him  ; 
for,  if  it  was  once  known,  that  friendlliip  iiibfilleJ,  of 
old,  between,  the  anceftors  of  the  combatants,  the  bat- 
tle immediately  ceafed  ;  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their 
forefathers  v/as  renewed.  /^  man  ivho  tells  his  name  lo  his 
eneniyy  was  of  old  an  ignominious  term  for  a  cov/ard. 
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Why  do{[  thou  wound  my  foul,  replied  Ciei- 
fi'tmmor  with  a  tear?  Age  does  not  tremble  on 
my  hand  ;  I  flill  can  lift  the  fword.  Shalt  I  fly 
in  Fingal's  fight ;  in  the  fight  of  him  I  loved  ?  Son 
of  the  fea  !   I  never  fled  :    exalt  thy  pointed  fpear. 

T  K  E  Y  fought,  like  two  contending  winds,  that 
flrlve  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  fpear  to 
err;  for  he  fl.ill  thought  that  the  foe  was  the  fpoufe 
of  Moina. — He  broke  Clefsammor's  beamy  Ipear 
in  twain;  and  feized  his  fhining  fword.  But  as 
Carthon  was  binding  the  chief,  the  chief  drew 
the  dagger  of  his  father's.  He  faw  the  foe's  unco- 
vered fide ;  and  opened,  there,  a  wound. 

F  I  N  G  A  L  faw  Clefsammor  low  :  he  moved  in 
fhe  found  of  his  fteel.  The  hoft  flood  fdent,  in 
his  prefence;  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
hero. — He  c^mcj  like  the  fullen  noife  of  a  florm, 
before  the  winds  arife :  the  hunter  hears  it  in  the 
vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock. 

Carthon  ftccd  \n  his  place:  the  blood  is  rufli- 
Ing  down  his  fide  :  he  faw  the  coming  down  of  the 
'  king;  and  his  hopes  of  fame  arofe  ♦;  but  pale  was 
his  cheek:  his  hair  flew  loofe,  his  helmet  fhook 
on  high:  the  force  of  Carthon  failed  ;  but  his  foul 
was  flrong. 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  hero's  blcod  ;  he  flopt  the 
uplifted  fpear.  Yield,  king  of  fwords !  faid  Com- 
hal's  fon  ;  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  hall  been 
mighty  in  battle  ;  and  thy  fame  fliall  never  fade. 

Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned,  replied  the 
Car-borne  Carthon?  Art  thou  that  light  of  death, 
that  frightens  the  kings  of  the  world  ? — Bat  why 
iliould  Carthon  afk  ?  for  he  is   like   the  ilream  of 

his 

*  This  cxprcfilon  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either 
that  Carthon 'hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingai  ; 
or  to  be  rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand.  The 
lifl  is  the  nioft  probable,  as  Carthon  is  already  wounded. 
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hisdefart;  ftrong  as  a  river,  in  his  courfe  :  fwifc 
as  the  eagle  of  the  fky. — O  that  I  had  fought  with 
the  king;  that  my  fiime  might  be  great  in  the 
fong!  that  the  hunter,  beholding  my  tomb,  might 
fay,  he  fought  with  the  mighty  Fingal.  But  Car- 
llion  dies  unknown  ;  he  has  poured  out  his  force 
on  the  feeble. 

But  thou  flialt  not  die  unknown,  replied  the 
king  of  woody  Morven :  my  bards  are  many,  O 
Carthon,  and  their  fongs  defcend  to  future  times. 
The  children  of  the  years  to  come  fhall  hear  the 
fame  of  Carthon;  when  tliey  fit  round  the  burn- 
ing oak  *,  and  the  night  is  fpent  in  the  fongs  of 
old.  The  hunter,  fitting  in  the  heath,  fhall  hear 
the  ruftling  blaft ;  and,  raifing  his  eyes,  behold 
the  rock  where  Carthon  fell  He  fhall  turn  to  his 
fon,  and  fhew  the  place  where  the  mighty  fought ; 
*'  There  the  king  of  Balclutha  fought,  like  the 
"  ftrength  of  a  thoufimd  ilreams." 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face:  he  lifted  his  heavy 
eyes.  He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within 
his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Balclutha's  king 
might  remain  on  Morven. — The  battle  ceafed  a- 
long  the  field,  for  the  bard  had  fung  the  fong  of 
peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling  Car- 
thon, and  heard  his  words,  with  fighs.  Silent 
they  leaned  on  their  fpears,  while  Balclutha's  he- 
ro fpoke.  His  hair  fighed  in  the  wind,  and  his 
words  were  feeble. 

King  of  Morven,  Carthon  faid,  I  fall  in  the 
midll  of  my  courfe.     A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in 

youth, 

*  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  'till  very  lately,  they  burnt 
a  large  trunk  of  an  oak  at  their  feftivalsj  it  was  called 
the  trunk  of  the  fea/l  Time  had,  fo  much,  corfecrated 
the  cuftoni,  that  the  vulgar  thought  it  a  hind  of  facrllege 
todlfufe  it. 
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youth,  the  laft  of  Reuthamir's  race.  Darknefs 
dwells  in  Balclutha:  and  the  fhadows  of  grief  in 
Crathmo. — But  raife  my  remembrance  on  the 
banks  of  Lora,  where  my  fathers  dwelt.  Per- 
haps the  hufband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over  his 
fallen  Carthon, 

His  words  reached  the  heart  of  Clefsammor ; 
he  fell,  in  fdence,  on  his  fon.  The  hoft  flood 
darkened  around  :  no  voice  is  on  the  plains  of  Lo- 
ra. Night  came,  and  the  moon,  from  the  eafl,. 
looked  on  the  mournful  field  :  but  ftill  they  flood, 
like  a  filent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on  Gormal, 
when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn  is 
on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon  :  on 
the  fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  plain  of 
the  rock  they  lie;  and  a  dim  ghofl  defends  their 
tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  feen  ;  when  the 
fun-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is 
dark.  There  fhe  is  feen,  Malvina,  but  not  like  the 
daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the 
flranger's  land,  and  fhe  is  flill  alone. 

Fin  GAL  was  fad  for  Carthon  ;  he  defired  his 
bards  to  mark  the  day,  when  fliadowy  autumn  re- 
turned. And  often  did  they  mark  the  day  and  fing 
the  hero's  praife.  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's 
roar,  like  autumn's  fliadowy  cloud  ?  Death  is 
trembling  in  his  hand  !  his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire  ! 
— Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's  heath  ?  Who  but 
Carthon,  king  of  fwords  ?  The  people  fall !  fee! 
how  he  ftrides  like  the  fullen  ghofl  of  Morven  ! 
— But  there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak,  which  fudden 
blafls  o'erturned  !  When  fnalt  thou  rife,  Balclu- 
tha's  joy !  lovely  car-borne  Carthon  ?  Who  comes 
fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  fhadowy 
cloud  ? 

Such 
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Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day 
of  their  mourning :  I  have  accompanied  their 
voice ;  and  added  to  their  fong.  My  foul  has 
been  mournful  for  Carthon  ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of 
liis  valour  :  and  thou,  O  Clefsammor  !  where  is 
thy  dwelling  in  the  air  ? — Has  the  youth  forgot 
his  wound  ?  and  flies  he,  on  the  clouds,  with  thee? 
— I  feel  the  fun,  O  Malvina,  leave  me  to  my  reft. 
Perhaps  they  may  come  to  my  dreams ;  I  think  I 
hear  a  feeble  voice. — The  beam  of  heaven  delights 
to  fhine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel  it  warm 
around. 

O  THOU  that  rolleft  above  *,  round  as  the 
fliield  of  my  fathers !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O 
fun!  thy  everlafting  light?  Thou  comeft  forth, 
in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the  ftars  hide  themfelves 
in  the  iky;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  fmks  in  the 
weftern  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf  moved  alone: 
who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe  !  The  oaks 
of  the  mountains  fall :  the  mountains  themfelves 
decay  with  years;  the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grovrs  a- 
gain  :  the  moon  herfelf  is  loft  in  heaven  ;  but  thou 
art  for  ever  the  fame  ;  rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of 
thy  courfe.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempefts ; 
when  thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies  ;  thou  look- 
eft  in  thy  beauty,  from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft 
at  the  ftorm.  But  to  Ofllan  thou  lookeft  in  vain  • 
for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more ;  whether  thy 
yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftern  clouds,  or  thou 

trembleft 

*  This  paflage  is  fomething  fimilar  to  Satan's  addrefs 
to  the  Sun,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradife  Loft, 
O  thou  that  with  furpafTing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'ft  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whofe  fight  all  the  ftars 
Hide  their  diminilVd  heads;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 
Ofun! 
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trembleft  at  the  gates  of  the  weft.  Bat  thou  art 
perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon,  and  thy  years  will 
have  an  end.  Thou  Ihalt  fleep  in  thy  clouds,  care- 
lefs  of  the  voice  of  the  morning — Exult  then,  O 
fun,  in  the  ftrength  of  thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark  and 
unlovely;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
moon  *,  when  it  fhines  through  broken  clouds, 
and  the  mift  is  on  the  hills ;  the  blaft  of  north  is  on 
the  plain,  the  traveller  flirinks  in  the  midft  of  his 
journey. 

The  DEATH  of  CUCHULLIN  :  A  POEM  f. 


I 


S  the  wind  on  Fingal's  (hield  ?    Or  is   the  voice 
of  paft  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  on,  fweet  voice, 

for 


*  ^laJe  per  incertam  lunam  fiih  luce  maligna 
EJi  iter  in  fihjis  ubi  cesium  condiilit  umbra 
'Jupiter^  y  rebus  nox  objiulit  atra  color  em.  Vi  rg  . 

Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
•    By  the  moon's  doubrliil  and  malignant  light  : 
When  Jove  in  dulky  clouds  involves  the  fkies, 
And  the  faint  crefcent  ihoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes. 

Dryd. 
t  Tradition  throws  confiderable  light  on  the  hiftory 
of  Ireland,  during  the  long  reign  of  Fingal,  the  fon 
of  Comhal,  in  Morven. — Arth,  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  fu- 
preme  king  of  Ireland,  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fan 
Cormac  a  Pxiinor. — The  petty  kings  and  chiets  oi  t'li 
tribes  met  atTemora,  the  royal  palace,  in  order  to  chufe, 
out  of  their  own  number,  a  guardian  to  the  young  king. 
"Difputes,  concerning  the  choice  of  a  proper  perfon,  ran 
high,  and  it  was  refolved  to  end  allditiercnces  by  giving 
the  tuition  of  the  young  king  to  CuchuHin,  the  fon  of 
S-ano,  w!io  had  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  great 

aflion's 
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for  thou  art  pleafant,  and  carried  away  my  night 
with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Songlan  ! 

It 

anions,  and  who  refided,  at  the  time,  with  Connai, 
the  Ion  of  Caithbat,  in  UHler. 

Cuchullin  was  but  three  and  twenty  years  old,  when 
heaffuniedthe  management  of  affairs  in  Ireland:  and  ths 
invafion  of  Swaran  happened  two  years  after.  In  the^ 
twenty-feventh  year  of  Ciichullin'sage,  and  the  third  of 
his  adminiftration,  Torlath,  the  fon  of  Cantela,  fet  up 
for  himfelf  in  Connaught,  and  advanced  towards  Temo- 
ra,  in  order  to  dethrone  Cormac.  Cuchullin  marched  a- 
gainft  him,  came  up  whh  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and 
totally  defeated  his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  the  battle  by 
Cuchullin  s  hand  ;  but  as  he  himfelf  prefTed  too  eagerly 
on  the  flying  enemy,  h^  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  died  the  fecond<lay  after. 

The  good  fortune  of  Cormac  fell  with  Cuchullin : 
many  fet  up  for  themfelv es,  and  anarchy  and  confufi&n 
reigned.  At  laft  Cormac  was  taken  off",  nobody  knew 
how  ;  and  Cairbar,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne, 
having  defeated  all  his  rivals,  became  fole  monarch  of 
Ireland.  The  family  of  Fingal,  who  were  in  the  intereft 
of  Cormac's  family,  were  refolved  to  deprive  Cairbar  of 
the  throne  he  had  ufurped  j  in  particular,  Ofcar  the  fon 
of  OHian,  had  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  Cathol, 
his  friend,  who  had  been  affalfmated  by  Cairbar,  The 
threats  of  Ofcar  reached  Cairbar's  ears  :  he  invited  him 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  a  feaft  which  he  had  prepared  at 
the  royal  palace  of  Temora,  refolving  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel, and  havefome  pretexi:  for  killing  him. 

The  quarrel  happened  ;  the  followers  of  both  fought, 
and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  nmtual  wounds  :  in  the 
mean  time  Fingal  arrived  from  Scotland  with  an  army, 
defeated  the  friends  of  Cairbar,  and  re-eftablilhedthe  fa- 
mily of  Cormac  in  the  polTeihon  of  the  kingdom.  The 
prefent  poem  concerns  the  death  of  Cuchullin.  It  is,  in 
the  original,  called  Duan  loch  Leigo,  i.  e.  The  Poem  of 
Legos  Lakey  and  is  ?»ji  epifode  introduced  in  a  great  po- 
em, 
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It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not  Cu» 
chullin's  fail.  Often  do  the  mifts  deceive  me  for 
the  fhip  of  my  love  !  when  they  rife  round  fomti 
ghofl,  and  fpread  their  gray  fkirts  on  the  wind. 
Why  dofl  thou  delay  thy  coming,  fon  of  the  generous- 
Semo  ? — Four  times  has  autumn  returned  with 
its  winds,  and  raifed  the  feas  of  Togorma  *,  fince 
thou  haft  been  in  the  roar  of  battles,  and  Bragela^ 
diftant  far. — Hills  of  the  ifle  of  mift  !  when  will 
ye  anfwer  to  his  hounds  ? — But  ye  are  dark  in 
your  clouds,  and  fad  Bragela  calls  in  vain.  Night 
comes  rolling  down:  the  face  of  ocean  fails.  The 
heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing:  the  hind 
lleeps  with   the   hart  of  the   defart.     They  fhall 

rife 

em,  which  celebrated  the  lafl:  expedition  of  Fingalinto- 
Ireland.  The  greateft  part  of  the  poem  is  loft,  and  no- 
thing remains  but  fome  epifodes,  v/hich  afew  old  peo-- 
ple  in  the  north  of  Scotland  retain  on  memory.  Cuchul- 
lin  is  the  moft  famous  Champion  in  the  Irilh  traditions 
and  poems  ;  in  them  he  is  always  called  the  redoubtable 
Cuchullin ;  and  the  fables  concerning  his  ftrength  and 
valour  are  innumerable.  OfTian  thought  his  expedition 
sgainft  the  Fir-bolg,  or  Belgse  cf  Britain,  a  fubjeft  fit 
for  an  epic  poem  ;  which  was  extant  'till  of  late,  and  was 
C2\\q6.  Tora-natana^  Ot  iDifpute  about  pojfejji^ns^  as  the 
war,  which  was  the  foundation  of  it,  was  commenced  by 
theBritifh  Belgse,  who  inhabited  Ireland,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend their  territories. — The  fragments  that  remain  of  this- 
poem  are  animated  with  the  genuine  fpirit  ofOlTian,  fo  that 
there  can  be  ao  doubt  that  it  was  of  his  compofition. 

*  Togorma,  i  e.  7ke  iJJand  of  blue  iva'ves,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  was  fubject  to  Connal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat, 
Cuchullin's  friend.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  fon  of 
Colgar,  from  one  of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  family.  Connal,  a  few  days  before  the  news  of  Tor- 
lath's  revolt  came  to  Temora,  had  failed  to  Togorma, 
his  native  ifle  ;  where  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds 
during  the  war  in  which  Cuchullin  was  killed. 
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rife  with  the  morning's  light,  and  feed  on  the 
mofTy  ftream.  But  my  tears  return  with  tlie  fun, 
my  iighs  come  on  with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou 
come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief  of  mofly  Tura  ? 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  OlTian's  ear,  daugh- 
ter of  car-borne  Sorglan  !  But  retire  to  the  hall  of 
fliells ;  to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak. — At- 
tend to  the  murmur  of  the  fea  :  it  rolls  at  Dun- 
fcaich's  walls :  let  flecp  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes, 
and  the  hero  come  to  thy  dreams. 

CucHULLiN  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark 
rolling  of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero  ;  and 
his  thoufands  fpread  on  the  heath  :  a  hundred  oaks 
burn  in  themldri:,  the  feaft  of  fliells  is  fmoaking 
wide. —  Carril  Ifrikes  the  harp,  beneath  a  tree; 
his  gray  locks  glitter  in  the  beam  ;  the  ruftlingblaft 
of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair. — His  fong 
is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief,  Cuchul- 
lin's  friend. 

Why  art  thou  abfent,  Connal,  In  the  day  of  the 
gloomy  florm  ?  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  have  con- 
vened againftthe  car-borne  Cormac  :  the  winds  de- 
tain thy  fails,  and  thy  blue  waters  roll  around  thee. 
But  Cormac  is  not  alone  :  the  fon  of  Semo  fights 
his  battles.  Semo's  fon  his  battles  fights !  the  ter- 
ror of  the  ftranger  !  he  that  is  like  the  vapour  of 
death  *,  flowly  borne  by  fultry  winds.  The  fun 
reddens  in  its  prefence,  the  people  fall  around. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of  the 
foe  appeared  ;  he  threw  down  his  pointlefs  fpear, 

and 

*    oh  J^'Ik  VipieoV  k^zCwVY)  tpAtViTett  d^f 

KavfAAToi  «f  clny.oio  S'u<TAiOi  o^vvy.ivoio.      Hom.   II.  5, 

As  vapours  blown  by  Aufter's  fultry  breath, 
Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  fhedding  feeds  of  death 
Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  ri^, 
Choke  the  parch'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  (kles.     Pope 
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and  fpoke  the  words  of  Torlath:  Torlath  the  chief 
of  heroes,  from  Lego's  fable  furge  :  he  that  led  his 
thoufands  to  battle,  againft  car-borne  Cormac. 
Cormac  who  was  diftant  far,  in  Temora's  *  e- 
choing  halls  :  he  learned  to  bend  the  bow  of  his 
fathers ;  and  to  lift  the  fpear.  Nor  long  didft  thou 
lift  the  fpear,  mildly-fhining  beamof  youth  !  death 
ftands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of 
the  moon  behind  its  growing  light. 

CucHULLiN  rofe  before  the  bard  f,  that  came 
from  generous  Tcrlatli ;  he  offered  him  the  fneil 
*^n°y>  ^nd  honoured  the  fon  of  fongs.  Sweet  voice 
of  Lego!  hefaid,  what  are  the  words  of  Torlath  ? 
Comes  he  to  our  feaflor  battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of 
Cantela  X  ? 

He  comes  to  thy  battle,  replied  the  bard,  to  the 
founding  ftrife  of  ipcars. — When  morning  is  gray 
on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the  plain  :  and 
wilt  thou  meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king  of  the 
ifle  of  mift  ?  Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Torlath  !  it 
is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it,  and  the  people 
fall  :  death  fits  in  the  lightning  of  his  fword. 

Do  I  fear,  replied  Cuchullin,  the  fpear  of  car-borne 
Torlath?  He  is  brave  as  a  thoufand  heroes ;  but 
my  foul  delights  in  war.  The  fword  refis  not  by  the 
Cde  of  Cuchullin,    bard     of    the  times  of  old ! 

Morning 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifli  kings ;  Teainhrath 
according  to  feme  of  the  bards. 

f  The  bards  Vv-ere  the  heralds  of  ancient  times  j  and 
their  perfons  were  facred  on  acount  of  their  office.  In 
later  times  they  abufed  that  privilege  ;  and  as  their  per- 
fons were  inviolable,  they  fatyrized  and  lampooned  fo 
freely  thofe  who  were  not  liked  by  their  patrons,  that- 
they  became  a  public  nuifance.  Screened  under  the  cha- 
racter of  heralds,  they  grofly  abufed  the  enemy  when  he 
would  not  accept  the  terms  they  offered. 
Cean  teola',  head  o^  a  family. 
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Morning  (liall  meet  me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam 
on  the  blue  arms  af  Semo's  fon. — But  fit  thou,  on 
the  heath,  O  bard  !  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice  :  par- 
take of  the  joyful  iheli ;  and  hear  the  longs  of  Te- 
mora. 

This  is  no  time,  replied  the  bard,  to  hear  the 
fong  of  joy;  when  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in 
battle  like  the  fl:rength  of  the  waves  of  Lego. 
Why  art  thou  fo  dark,  Slimora!  with  all  thy 
filent  woods !  No  green  ftar  trembles  on  thy  top ; 
no  moon-beam  on  thy  fide.  B;it  the  meteors  of 
death  are  there,  and  the  i.;,ray  watry  forms  of 
ghofts.  Why  art  thou  dai^^.  Slimora  I  with  thy 
filent  woods  ? 

He  retired,  in  the  foura  of  his  fong;  Carrll 
accompanied  his  voice.  The  mufic  was  like  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  paft,  p'eafant  and  mourn- 
ful to  the  foul.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards 
Jieard  from  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread 
along  the  wood,  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  re- 
joice.— So,  when  he  fitc  in  the  filence  of  noon,  in 
the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the 
mountain  bee  comes  to  Oifian's  ear :  the  gale 
drowns  it  often  in  its  courfe  ;  but  the  pleafant  found 
returns  again. 

Kaise,  faid  Cuchullin,  to  his  hundred  bards, 
the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal  :  that  fong  which  he 
hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams  of  his  red  de- 
fcend :  when  the  bards  ftrike  the  diflant  harp^  and 
-the  faint  light  gleams  on  Selraa's  walls.  Or  let 
thegrief  of  Lara,  rife,  and  the  fighs  of  the  mother 
of  Calmar  *,  when  he  was  fought,   in  vain,  on 

his 

*  Calmar  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related  at 
large  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal.  He  was  the  only  fon 
of  Matha  ;  and  the  family  was  extinct  in  him. — The  feat 

of 
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his  hills;  and  fhe  beheld  his  bow  in  the  hall. — 
Carril,  place  the  fhield  of  Caithbat  on  that  branch  ; 
and  let  the  fpear  of  Cuchullin  be  near;  that  the 
found  of  my  battle  may  rife  with  the  gray  beam  of 
the  eafl:. 

The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's  fhield  ;  the  fong 
of  Lara  rofe.  The  hundred  bards  were  diftant  far: 
Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the 
fong  were  his;  and  the  found  of  his  harp  was 
mournful. 

Alcletha  *  with  the  aged  locks !  mother  of 
car-borne  Calmar !  why  dofl  thou  look  towards 
thedefart,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy  fon  ?  Thefe 
are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heath  :  nor  is  that 
the  voice  of  Calmar :  it  is  but  the  diftant  grove, 
Alcletha !  but  the  roar  of  the  mountain  wind  ! 

Who  t  bounds  over  Lara's  ftream,  fifter  of 
the  noble  Calmar :  does  not  Alcletha  behold  his 
fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are  dim  I  Is  it  not  the  fon  of 
Matha,  daughter  of  my  love  ? 

It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha!  replied  the 
lovely  weeping  Alona  J  ;  it  is  but  an  oak,  Alcle- 
tha, bent  over  Lara's  ftream.  But  who  comes  a- 
long  the  plain  ?  forrow  is  in  his  fpeed.  He  lifts 
high  the  fpear  of  Calmar.  Alcletha,  it  is  covered 
with  blood!  But 

of  the  family  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lora,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lego,  and  probably  near  the  place 
where  Cuchullin  lay  :  which  circumft^^nce  fuggefted  to 
hini,  the  Lamentation  of  Alcletha  over  her  fon. 

*  Ald-cla'tha,  decaying  beauty  :  probably  a  poetical 
name  given  the  mother  of  Calmar  by  the  bard  hlmfelf. 

f  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promifed  to  return, 
by  a  certain  day,  and  his  mother  and  his  fifter  Alona  are 
reprefented  by  the  bard  as  looking  with  impatience,  to- 
wards that  quarter  where  they  expected  Cahnar  would 
make  his  firft  appearance. 

X  Aluine,  exquiftteJy  beautiful. 
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But  it  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  foes  ♦, 
fifter  of  car-borne  Calmar !  his  fpear  never  re- 
turned unftained  with  blood  f,  nor  his  bow  from 
the  rt rife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle  is  confumed 
in  his  prefence:  he  is  a  flame  of  death,  Alona! — 
Youth  t  of  the  mournful  ipc-ed!  where  is  the  fon 
of  Alcletha?  Does  he  return  with  his  fame?  in 
the  midft  of  hi^.  echoing  fhields?  Thou  art  dark 
and  filent !  Calmar  is  then  in  more.  Tell  me 
rot,  warrior,  how  he  fell,  foi  1  cannot  hear  of  his 
wound. 

Why  doft  thcu  look  towards  the  defart,  mother 
•of  car-borne  Caliiiar  ? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuchullin 
lay  on  his  fhield  :  the  bards  refted  on  their  harps, 
and  fleep  fell  foftly  around.  The  fon  of  Semo 
was  awake  alone ;  his  foul  was  f  xed  on  the  war. 
— The  burning  oaks  began  to  decay;  famt  red 
light  is  fpread  around.  A  feeble  voice  is  heard : 
the  ghoft  of  Calmar  came.  He  ftalked  in  the 
beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  h's  fide.  His  hair 
is  diforder'd  and  loofe.  Joy  fits  darkly  on  his 
face;  and  he  feems  to  invite  CuchLiiin  to  his  cave. 

Son  of  the  cloudy  night !  faid  the  rifing  chief 
of  Erin ;  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on 
me,  ghofl:  of  the  car-borne  Calmar?  Wouldeft 
thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon !  from  the  bat- 
tles of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war  ; 
neither  was  thy  voice  II  for  peace.  How  art  thoti 
changed,  chief  of  Lora !  if  thou  now  dofl  advife 

to 

*  Alcletha  fpeaks. 

t  From  the  blood  of  the  flain,  from  the  fat  of  the 
mighty,  the  bow  of  Jonathan  returned  not  back,  and  the 
fword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.  ^  2  Sam.  i.  22. 

X  She  addreffes  herfelf  to  Larr.'r,  Calmar's  friend, 
who  had  returned  with  the  news  of  his  death. 

II  See  Calmar's  fpeech,  in  the  firft  book  of  Fingal. 
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to  fly!  —  But,  Calmar,  I  never  fled.  I  never 
feared  *  the  ghofts  of  the  defart.  Small  is  their 
knowledge,  and  weak  their  hands ;  their  dwelling 
is  in  the  wind. — But  my  foul  grows  in  danger,  and 
rejoices  in  thenoife  of  fteel.  Retire  thou  to  thy 
cave;  thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft ;  he  delighted 
in  battle,  and  his  arm  v/as  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven. 

He  retired  in  his  blad  with  joy,  for  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  his  praife.  The  faint  beam  of 
the  morning  rofe,  and  the  found  of  Caithbat's 
buckler  fpread.  Green  Ullin's  warriors  convened, 
hke  the  roar  of  many  ftreams. — The  horn  of  war^ 
is  heard  over  Lego ;  the  mighty  Torlath  came. 

Why  dofl:  thou  come  with  thy  thoufands,  Cu- 
chullin,  faid  the  chief  of  Lego.  I  know  the 
flrength  of  thy  arm,  and  thy  foul  is  an  unextin- 
guifhed  fire. — Why  fight  we  not  on  the  plain,  and 
let  our  hofts  behold  our  deeds  ?  Let  them  behold 
us  like  roaring  waves,  that  tumble  round  a  rock : 
the  mariners  haften  away,  and  look  on  their  flrite 
with  fear. 

Thou  rifeft,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul,  replied 
thefon  of  Semo.  Thine  arm  is  mighty,  O  Tor- 
lath  !  and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  Retire,  ye  men 
of  UHin  ;  to  Slimora's  fhady  fide;  behold  the  chief  of 
Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame. — Carril !  tell  to 
mighty  Connal,  if  Cuchuliin  muft  fall,  tell  him  I 
accufed  the  winds  which  roar  on  Togorma's  waves. 
— Never  was  he  abfent  in  battle,  when  the  ftrife 
of  my  fame  arofe. — Let  this  fword  be  before  Cor- 
mac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven  :  let  his  counfel 
found  in  Temora  in  the  day  of  danger. — 

He  rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like   the 

terrrible 

*  Gee  Cuchullin's  reply  to  Connal,  concerning  Crugal's 
ghoft.     Fin.  b.  2. 
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teni-ble  fpirlt  of  Loda  *,  when  he  comes  in  the 
roar  of  a  thoiifand  ilorms,  and  fcatters  battles  from 
his  eyes. — He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas  ; 
his  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword,  and  the  winds  lift 
his  flaming  locks. — So  terrible  was  CuchuHin  in 
the  day  of  his  fame. — Torlath  fell  by  his  hand,  and 
Lego's  heroes  mourned. — They  ^^athered  around  the 
chief  like  the  clouds  of  the  defart. — A  thoufand 
fwords  rofe  at  once;  a  thoufand  arrows  flew;  but 
he  fliood  like  a  rock  in  the  midil  of  a  roaring  fea. — 
Tbey  fell  around;  lie  fl:rode  in  blood:  dark  Sli- 
mora  echoed  wide. — The  fons  of  Ullin  came,  mid 
the  battle  fpread  over  Lego. — The  chief  of  Erin 
overcame ;  he  returned  over  the  field  with  his 
fame. — 

But  pale  he  returned  !  Thg  joy  of  his  face  was 
dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  filence. — The  fword 
hung,  unflieathed,  in  his  hand^  and  his  fpear  bent 
at  every  flep. 

Carril,  faid  the  king  in  fecret,  the  fl:rength  of 
Cuchullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that 
are  pall::  and  no  morning  of  mine  fiiall  arife. — 
They  fhall  feek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  fnall  net  be 
found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay, 
"  Where  is  Tura's  chief? — But  my  name  is  re- 
H  nowned ! 

*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as 
a  place  of  v/orfhlp  in  Scandinavia  :  by  tlie  fpin't  0/  Loda^ 
the  poet  probably  means  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  the 
northern  nations.  He  is  defcribed  here  with  all  his  ter- 
rors about  him,  not  unlike  Mars,  as  he  is  introduced  in  a 
funile,  in  the  feventh  Iliad. 

oTof  Tg  '23-=A»pjo^  \^yj.TdLi  'Ap;K 

So  fbalks  in  arms  the  g^ifly  god  of  Thrace, 

When  Jove  to  punilh  faithiefs  men  preparer. 

And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  wafte  of  \v;xvs.        Pope- 
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nowned !  my  flime  in  the  fong  of  bards. — The 
youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  O  let  me  die  as  Cuchullin 
died;  renown  cloathcd  him  like  a  robe ;  and  tlie 
light  of  his  fame  is  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from 
my  fide;  and  lay  Cuchullin  beneath  that  oak. 
Place  the  fhield  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may 
behold  me  amidft  the  arms  of  my  fathers. — 

And  is  the  fon  of  Sem.o  fallen  *,  faid  Carril  with 
a  llgh  ? — Mournful  are  Tura's  walls ;  and  forrow 
dwells  at  Dunfcaich. — Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in 
her  youth,  the  fon  f  of  thy  love  is  alone. — He  fhall 
com.e  to  Bragela,  and  afk  her  why  fhe  weeps. — He 
iliall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father's 
hvord, — Whole  fword  is  that?  he  will  fay:  and 
the  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad.  Who  is  that,  like 
the  hart  of  the  defart,  in  the  murmur  of  hiscourfe? 
— His  eyes  look  wildly  round  in  fearch  of  his 
friend. — Connal,  fon  of  Cclgar,  wlitre  haft  thou 
been,  when  the  mighty  fell  ?  Did  the  feas  of  To- 
gorma  roll  round  thee  ?  Was  the  wind  of  the  fouth 
in  thy  fails?  The  mighty  have  fallen  in  battle, 
and  thou  waft  not  there. — Let  none  tell  it  in  Sel- 
ma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody  land;  FingaL  will  be 
fad,  and  the  fons  of  the  defart  mourn. 

By 

*  The  Inih  hiftoriags  have  placed  Cuchullin  in  the 
fir'n:  century. — The  tranfiator  has  given  his  reafons  for 
taxing  him  in  the  third,  in. the  diiTertation  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  colle6tion.  In  other  particulars  the  ac- 
counts of  Keating  and  OTlaherty  coincide  pretty  nearly 
with  Olfian's  poems,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands 
and  Ifles.  They  fay  that  he  was  killed  in  the  twent}'- 
Icventh  year  of  his  age,  and  they  give  him  a  great  cha- 
ratter  fcr  his  wifdom  and  valour. 

f  Conloch,  who  was  aftev.-ards  very  famous  for  hie 
great  exploits  in  Ireland.  He  v/as  fo  remarkable  for  his 
dexterity  in  handling  the  joTclin,  that  when  a  good  markf- 
nv.n  is  dcfcri>^.  ',  :l  has  pafied  into  a  proverb,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  //<r  /V  unerring  as  the  arm  of  Conkch. 
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By  the  durk  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  railed 
ihe  hero's  tomb. — Linith  *,  at  a  diilance,  hes,  the 
companion  of  Ciichullin,  at  the  chafe. — Bleft  f  be 
thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo ;  thou  wert  mighty  in  bat- 
tle.— Thy  Itrength  was  like  the  flrength  of  a 
ilream :  thy  fpeed  like  the  eagle's  :|:  wing. — Thy 
path  in  the  battle  was  terrible  :  the  fl:eps  of  death 
were  behind  thy  fword. — Bleft  be  thy  foul,  fon  of 
Semo;  car-borne  chief  of  Dunfchaich  ! 

Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the 
mighty,  neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  fpear  of  the 
valiant. — The  arrow  came,  like  the  flr--g  of  death 
in  a  blaft :  nor  did  the  feeble  hand  which  drew 
the  bow,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  foul,  in  thy 
cave,  chief  of  the  ifle  of  mill: ! 

The  mighty  are  dllperfcd  at  Temora :  there 
is  none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in  his 
youth,  for  he  does  not  behold  thy  coming.  Tlie 
found  of  thy  fhield  is  ceafed  :  his  foes  are  gather- 
ing round.  Soft  be  thy  reii  in  thy  cave,  chief  of 
Erin's  wars. 

Bragela   will  not  hope  thy  return,    or  fee  thy 

fails  in  ocean's  foam. — Her  freps  are  not  on   the 

H  a  -  lliore : 

*  It  was  of  old,  the  cuftom  to  bury  riie  favourite  dog 
near  the  inafter.  This  v/as  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
Scots,  for  we  find  it  pravStifed  by  many  other  nations  in 
their  ages  of  heroifni.  There  is  a  Hone  Ihewn  ftill  at 
Dunfcaich  in  the  ifle  of  fky,  to  which  Cuchuliin  com- 
monly bound  his  dog  Luath. — The  flone  goes  by  his 
name  to  this  day. 

t  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  overCuchullin's  tomb. 
Every  llanza  clofes  v/ith  feme  remarkable  title  of  the  he- 
ro, which  was  always  the  cuftcai  in  funeral  elegies. — 
The  verfe  of  the  fong  is  a  lyric  meafurc,  and  it  was  of 
old  fung  to  the  harp. 

X  TJiey  were  fwifter  than  eagles,  they  were  ftrongcr 
than  lions,     z  Sam.  i.  23. 
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fiiore :  nvor  lier  car  open  to  the  voice  of  thy  rowers. 
— She  fits  in  the  hall  of  fhells,  and  fees  the  arms 
of  him  that  is  no  more. — Thine  eyes  are  full  of 
tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! — Bleft  be 
tlrv  foul  in  death,  O  chief  of  fliady  Cromla  ! 
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^  AU  G  H  T  E  R  of  heaven  t,  fair  art   thou  ! 

the  filence   of  thy  face  is  pleafant.     Thou 

conitil  forth  in  lovelincfs!  the  fiars  attend  thy  blue 

fieps 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  the  ftory 
v.hich  is  the  foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed 
down  by  traaition. — Uiiioth  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  pro- 
bably that  part  of  /-rgylefhire  which  is  near  Loch  Eta, 
an  arm  of  the  fca  in  Lorn,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Al- 
thos,  and  Ardan  by  Slitraiiia  the  daughter  of  Semo  and 
fiirer  to  the  celebrated  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers, 
vrhen  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland,  by  their 
frither,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  under  their  uncle  Cu- 
chullin, who  made  a  great  figure  in  that  kingdom.  They 
v/erejuft  landed  in  Ulfter  when  the  news  of  Cuchullin's 
death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very  young,  took  the 
command  o^i  Cuclrullin's  army,  made  head  againft  Cair- 
bar  the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles. 
Cairbar  at  lall  having  found  means  to  murder  Cormac 
the  lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos  fhifted  fides,  and  he 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to 
pafs  over  into  Scotland. 

Dai-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with  whom  Cairbar 
v.'as  in  love,  refided,  at  that  time,  in  Selama  a  caftle  in 
Lifter  :  fte  favv,  fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos  j  but 
a  ftorrn  rifing  at  fea,  they  were  unfortunately  driven  back 
'  n  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  where  Cairbar  was 

encamped 
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lleps  in  the  eaft.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy  pn  - 
fence,  O  moon,  and  brighten  their  dark-brown 
fides.  Who  is  hke  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  ot* 
the  night?  The  ftars  are  ailiamed  in  thy  prefence, 
and  turn  afide  their  green,  fparkUng  eyes.  Whi- 
ther dolt  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  wheti  the 
darknefs*of  thy  countenance  grows?  M:'.ft  thou 
thy  hall  like  Oilian  ?  Dwelleil:  thou  in  the  Ihadovv 
of  grief?  Have  tliv  fifiers  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are 
they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no  more  ? 
— Yes! — they  have  fallen,  fair  light!  and  thou 
deft  often  retire  to  mourn. — But  thou  thvfeli- 
fhalt  fail,  one  night;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in 
heaven.  The  ftars  will  then  lift  their  green  heads  : 
they  who  were  afhamed  in  thy  prefence,  will  re- 
joice. 

Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  brightnefs :  look 
from  thy  gates  in  the  i"ky.  Burft  the  cloud,  O  wind, 
that  the  daughter  of  night  may  look  forth  that 
the  fliaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean 
roll  its  blue  waves,,  in  light. 

H  3  Nathos 

encamped  with  his  army.  The  three  brothers,  after 
having  defended  themfelves,  for  feme  time,  v/lth  great 
bravery,  were  overpowered  and  (lain,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Dar-tlmla  killed  herfelf  upon  the  body  of  her  be- 
loved Nathos. 

OlTian  opens  the  poem,  on  the  night  preceding  the 
death  of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  and  brings  in,  by  way  of 
epifode,  what  pafled  before.  He  relates  the  death  of 
Dar-tluila  differently  from  the  comm.on  tradition  ;  his  ac- 
count is  the  moii  probable,  as  filicide  feems  to  have  been 
unknown  in  thofe  earlv  times :  for  no  traces  of  it  are 
found  in  the  old  poetrv. 

t  The  addrefs  to  the  moon  is  very  beautlfjl  in  the 
originah  It  is  in  a  lyric  meafurc,  and  appears  to  have 
been  fung  to  the  harp. 

*  The  poet  means  the  moon  in  her  wane. 
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?nAthos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and  Alilios  that  beaxii 
oF youth,  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers;  they  move 
in  the  gloom  of  their  courfe.  The  fens  of  Ulhoth 
move  in  darknefs,  from  the  wrath  of  car-borne 
Ciirbart. 

Who  15  that  dim,  by  their  fide  ?  the  night  has 
covered  her  beauty.  Her  hair  fighs  on  ocean's 
wind  ;  her  robe  ftreams  in  duiky  wreaths.  She  is 
like  the  fair  ghoft  of  heaven,  in  the  midft  of  his 
jhadovvy  mill:.  Who  i^  it  but  Darthula  X^  the 
hril  of  Erin*s  maids  ?  She  has  fled  from  the  love  of 
Cairbar,  with  the  car-borne  Nathos.  But  the 
winds  deceive  thee,  O  Darthula ;  and  deny  the 
woody  Etha,  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy 
mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy 
climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near; 
and  the  towers  of  tJ:e  foe  lift  their  heads.  Ullin 
ftretchcs  it5  green  head  into  the  fea  ;  and  Tura's 
bay  receives  the  rtiip.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
fouthern  winds !  when  the  fons  of  my  love  were  de- 
ceived ?  But  ye  have  been  fporting  on  plains,  and 
purfuing  the  thiflles  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been 
ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  'till  the  hills  of  Etha 
rofe  !  'till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their 
coming  chief!  Long  had:  thou  been  abfent,  Na- 
thos !   and  th.e  day  of  thy  return  is  p.ft  t|. 

But 

*  Nathos  fignifies  ynuthful,  Aikhos,  exqitijhe  beauty^ 
Arden,  priJe. 

f  Oiirbar,  who  murdered  Ccrmac  king  of  Ireland, 
Rnd  iifurped  the  throne.  He  v/as  afterwards  killed  by 
Oicar  the  fon  of  Ollian  in  a  iinglc  combat.  The  poet, 
upon  other  occ-afion?,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

X  Darthula,  or  Dari-'iiuile,  a  ivomnn  icith  fine  eyes. 
Khe  was  the  moll  famous  beauty  of  antiquity.  To  this 
dav,  when  a  woman  is  praifcd  for  her  beauty,  the  com- 
inon  phrafe  is,   tho.t  /he  is  as  hvely  as  Darthula. 

ii  That  is,  the  day  appointed  hy  delliny.     We  find 
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But  the  land  of  Grangers  faw  thee  lovely  : 
thou  waft  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Darthiila.  Thy 
face  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning,  thy  hair  like 
the  raven's  wing.  Thy  foul  v/as  generous  and  mi  id, 
like  the  hour  of  the  fetting.  fun.  Thy  words  were 
the  gale  of  the  reeds,  or  the  gliding  itream  of  Lora. 

But  when  the  rage  of  battle  rofe,  thou  wall 
like  a  fea  in  a  ilorm  ;  the  elang  of  thy  arms  wiis 
terrible:  the  hoft  vaniihed'  at  the  found  of  thy 
courfe. — It  was  then  Darthula  beheld  thee,  from 
the  top  of  her  moiTy  tower  :  from  the  tower  of  Sc- 
liirna  *,   where  her  fiithers  dwelt. 

Lovely  art  thou^  O  ilranger  !  flic  fa  id,  for  her 
trembling  foul  arofe.  Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battle?, 
friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  f  I  Why  dofi:  thou  rufh 
on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of.  the  ruddy  look  ?  Fcv/ 
are  thy  hands,  in  battle,  againfi:  the  car-borne 
Cairbar ! — O  that  I  might  be  freed  of  his  love]:! 
that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  prefence  of  Nathos  !— 
Bleftare  the  rocks  of  Etha  ;  tliey  will  behold  his 
fteps  at  the  chafe  !  they  will  fee  his  v/hite  bofom, 
v/hen  the  winds  lift  his  raven  hair  ! 

Such  were  thy  words,  Darthula,  in  Selama's 
H  4  mofly 

no  deity  in  Ofllan's  poetry,  if  fate  is  not  one  ;  of  that  lie 
is  very  fidl  in  feme  of  his  poems  in  the  tranilator's  hands. 

*  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  Selama  which  is  men- 
tk)ned  as  the  feat  of  Tofcar  in  Ulfter,  in  the  poem  of 
Conlath  and  Cuthona.  The  word  in  the  original  iigni- 
fies  either  beautiful  to  behold,  or  a  place  ivith  a  pleafant 
or  iv'uk  profpeSl.  In  thofe  times,  they  built  their  hoiifcs 
upon  eminences,  to  command  a  viev/  of  the  country,  and' 
to  prevent  their  being  furprized  :  many  of  them,  on  that 
account,  were  called  Selama.  The  famous  Selama  of 
Fingal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

t  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  pri- 
vately murdered  by  Cairbar. 

+  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Ca'rbar. 
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moffy  towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is  round  thee  : 
and  the  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails.  The  winds 
have  deceived  thy  fails,  Darthula  :  their  hi  niter  ing 
found  is  high.  Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  north  wind^, 
and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice 
is  lovely,  Darthula,  between  theruftling  blafts. 

Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos  and  the  roar  of 
his  mountain-ftreams  ?  Comes  that  beam  of  light 
from  Ufnoth's  nightly  hall  !  Tlie  mifl:  rolls  around, 
and  the  beam  is  feebic:  but  the  ijght  of  Darlhula's 
foul  is  the  car-borne  chief  of  Etha  !  Son  of  the  ge- 
nerous Ufnoth,  why  that  broken  figh  ?  Are  we  not 
in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  chief  of  echoing  Etha  ? 

These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  he  replied, 
nor  the  roar  of  his  dreams.  No  l.ght  comes  from 
Etha's  halls,  for  they  are  diftant  far.  We  are  in  the 
land  of  Grangers,  in  the  land  of  car-borne  Cair- 
bar.  The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Darthula: 
Ullin  liiis  htrc  her  green  hills.  Go  towards  the 
north,  Althos  ;  be  thy  ffeps,  Ardan,  along  the 
coail  ;  that  the  foe  may  not  come  in  darknefs,  and 
our  hopes  of  Etha  fail. — 

I  WILL  go  towards  that  moffy  tower,  and  fee 
who  dwells  about  the  beam. — Rell,  Darthula,  on 
thefliore!  reft  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light !  the 
fvvord  of  Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of 
htaven. 

ill-  went.  She  fat  alone,  and  heard  the  rolling 
of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye;  and  {he 
looked  for  the  car-borne  Nathos. — Her  ioul  trem- 
bles at  the  blaft.  And  flie  turns  her  ear  towards 
the  tread  of  his  feet. — The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not 
heard.  Where  art  thou,  fon  of  my  love !  The 
roar  of  the  blaft  is  around  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy 
night. — But  Nathos  does  not  return.  What  detains 
thee,  chief  of  Etha  ? — have  the  foes  met  the  hero  in 
the  ftrife  of  the  night  ? — 

He 
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He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark  :  he  had  fceii 
his  departed  friend. — It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and 
the  gholT:  of  Cuchullin  ftalked  there.  The  fighing 
of  his  bread:  was  frequent ;  and  the  decayed  flame  of 
his  eyes  terrible.  His  fpear  was  a  column  of  mill: 
the  frars  looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  voice 
was  like  hollow  wind  in  a  cave:  and  he  told  the 
tale  of  grief  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the 
fun  *  in  the  day  of  miif,  when  his  face  is  watry  and 
dim. 

Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos,  faid  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Colla  ?  Thou  art  a  pillar  of  light  to 
Darthula :  the  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in  Etha's  chief. 
Where  is  my  friend  f,  but  Nathos  ?  my  father 
reds  in  the  tomb.  Silence  dv/elis  on  Selama  :  fad- 
nefs  fpreads  on  the  blue  Ifreams  of  my  land.  My 
friends  have  fallen,  with  Cormac.  The  mighty 
were  flain  in  the  battle  of  Uilin. 

Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue 
flreams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrcquent 
blafccame  ruftling  in  the  tops  of  Selama's  groves. 
My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree  on  the  walls  of  my  fa- 
thers. Truthil  pad:  before  my  foul ;  the  brother, 
of  my  love;  he  that  was  a  blent  4:  in  battle  againll' 
the  car-borne  Cairbar. 

Bending  on  his   fpear,    the   gray-haircd  Colla 

came  :  his  downcaft  face  is  dark,  and  forrovv  dwells 

in  his  foul.     His  fword  is  on  the  fide  ot'  the  hero: 

H  5  the. 

*  Condi tus  in  nithevi^  medioque  refugeril  orhe  ;     Vw^c,. 
— Thro'  miits  he  ihoots  his  fullen  beams, 
Frugal  of  light,  in  locfe  and  ftraggling  llreams.     Br.  y  d  . 

\  I'J  ydp  st'  ctAAil 

Frci/  SiXA'T&'p/i, 

Hui.i.  \'i.    41  I. 
X  The  faiiiily  of  Colla  prefeived  iheir  icyeilry  to  Cor- 
mac loner  afccT  the  death  oi  Cuchullin. 
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the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head. — The  battle 
grows  in  his  breafi.     He  ftrives  to  hide  the  tear. 

Darthula,  he  fighing  faid,  thou  art  the  laffc 
of  Colla's  race.  Truthil  is  fallen  in  battle.  The 
king  *  of  Selama  is  no  more. —  Cairbar  comes, 
with  his  thoufands,  towards  Selarna's  walls.  — 
Co)!a  vviil  meet  his  pride,  and  revenc^e  liis  Ton. 
But  where  fliall  I  find  thy  fafety,  Darthula  with 
the  dark-brown  hair !  thou  art  lovely  as  the  fiin« 
beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  low ! 

And  is  the  fon  of  battle  fallen,  I  faid  with  a 
burfting  figh  ?  Ceafed  the  generous  foul  of  Tru- 
thil to  lighten  through  the  field?  —  My  fafety.^ 
Coiia,  is  in  that  bov/  ;  I  have  learned  to  pierce- 
the  deer,  h  not  Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the  de- 
fart,  father  of  fallen  Truthil  ? 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy:  and  the 
crouded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips- 
of  Colla  trembled.  His  gray  beard  whiftled  in  the 
blaft.  Thou  art  the  filler  of  Truthil,  he  faid,  and' 
thou  burnefb  in  the  fire  of  his  foul.  Take,  Dar- 
thula, take  tliat  fpear,  that  brazen  fhield,  that 
?)urniflied  helmet :  they  a^re  the  fpoils  of  a  war- 
rior: a  fon  t  of  early  youth. — When  the  light  rifes 
on  Selama,  we  go  to  meet  the  car-borne  Cairbar. 
--But  keep  thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla;  beneath 
the  fnadow  of  my  fnield.  Thy  father,  Darthula, 
could  once  defend  thee  ;  but  age  is  trembling  on 
his  hand.  —  The  flrength  of  his  arm  has  failed, 
and  his  foul  is  darkened  with  grief.  We 

*  It  it;  very-  c-ommon,  in  Oflian's  poetry,  to  give  the 
title  of  King  to  every  chief  that  was  remarkable  for  his 
valour. 

t  The  poet,  to  make  the  ftory  of  Darthiila's  arming 

herfelf  for  battle,  more  probable,  makes  her  armour  to 

be  that  of  a  very  young  man,  otherwife  it  would  Ihock  all 

belief,  thr.t  fhe.,  who  was  very  young,  fjiouid  be  able  to 

"  carry  it. 
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We  pa{rcJ  the  night  in  forrow.  The  light  ot 
morning  rofe.  I  fhone  in  the  arms  of  battle.  The 
gray-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  Tons  of  Sc- 
lama  convened  around  the  founding  fliield  of 
Colla.  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain,  and  their 
locks  were  gray.  The  youths  had  fallen  with 
Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Cormac. 

Companions  of  my  youth!  faid  Colla,  it  was 
not  thus  you  have  feen  me  in  arms.  It  was  not 
thus  I  flrode  to  battle,,  when  the  great  Confadan 
fell.  But  ye  are  laden  with  grief.  The  darknefs 
of  age  comes  like  the  mill  of  the  defart.  My 
fhield  is  worn  with  years;  my  fword  is  fixed  *  in 
its  place.  I  faid  to  my  foul,  thy  evening  fnall  be 
calm,  and  thy  departure  like  a  fading  light.  But 
the  ftorm  has  returned  ;  I  bend  like  an  aged  oak. 
My  boughs  are  fallen  on  Seldma,  and  I  tremble  in 
my  place. — Where  art  thou,  with  thy  fallen  he- 
roes, O  my  car-borne  Truthil!  Thou  anfvverell: 
not  from  thy  ruHiing  blaft ;  and  the  foul  of  thy  fa- 
ther is  fad.  But  I  will  be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar  or 
Colla  mull  fall.  I  feel  the  returning  flrength  of. 
my  arm.     My  heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  battle. 

The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  rofe.  They  moved  along  the 
plain.  Their  gray  hair  ftreamed  in  the  wind. — 
Cairbar  fat,  at  the  feali,  in  the  filent  plain  of 
Lona  f.  He  faw  the  coming  of  the  heroes,  and. 
he  called  his  chiefs  to  battle. 

Why 

*  If  was  the  cuftom  of  thof*  thiies,.  thr.t  every  var- 
rior  at  a  certain  age,  or  vv^hen  he  became  unfit  ibr  the 
field,  fixed  his  arms,  in  the  great  hall,  v/here  the  tribe 
feafted,  upon  joyful  occafions.  He  was  afterwarcs  ne- 
ver to  appear  in  battle  j  an  J  this  ftage  of  life.wa.s  called. 
the  time  of   fixing  of  I'.e  arms. 

t  Lona,  a  marjhy  ^Idln,     It  v/as  the  cuftom,  in  fie 

da^  3- 
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Why  *  lliould  I  tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  ftritc 
oF  battle  grew !  I  have  feen  thee,  in  the  midft  ot 
thoufands,  like  the  beam  of  heaven's  fire  ;  it  is 
beautiful,  but  terrible;  the  people  fall  in  its  red 
courfe. — The  fpear  of  Colla  flew,  for  he  remem- 
bered the  battles  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came 
Avith  its  found,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide.  Me 
fell  on  his  echoing  fhield.  My  foul  ftarted  with 
tear  ?  I  firetched  my  buckler  over  him  ;  but  my 
heaving  breaft  was  feen.  Cairbar  came,  with  his 
ipear,  and  he  beheld  Selama's  maid  :  joy  rofe  on 
his  dark-brown  face  ;  he  ftayed  the  lifted  fieel.  He 
raifed  the  tomb  of  Colla;  and  brought  me  weep- 
ing to  Selama.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  love,  but 
my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  fhields  of  my  fathers, 
and  the  fword  of  car-borne  Truthil.  I  faw  the 
arms  of  the  dead,  and  the  tear  v/as  on  my  cheek. 

Thpjn'  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos:  and  gloomy 
Cairbar  fied.  He  fied  like  the  ghoft  of  the  defart 
before  the  morning's  beam.  His.  hofts  were  not 
near  :  and  feeble  was  his  arm  againfi-  thy  fiecl. 

Why  t  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos !  faid  the  lovely 
maid  of  Colla  ? 

I   HAVE 

days  of  Oiljan,  to  feaft  afrer  a  viclory.  Cairbar  had  juft 
provided  an  entertainment  for  his  army,  upon  the  defeat 
of  Truthil  the  fan  of  Colla,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  of 
Cormac,  when  Colla  and  his  aged  warriors  arrived  to 
give  him  battle. 

*  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  avoids  the  defcription  of 
the  battle  of  Lena,  as  it  would  be  improper  in  the  m.outh 
of  a  woiuan,  and  could  have  nothing  new,  after  the  nu- 
merous defcriptions,  of  that  kind,  in  his  other  poems. 
He,  at  the  fame  time,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Darthula 
to  pafs  a  fine  compliment  on  her  lover. 

t  It  is  ufual  vnth.  Ollian,  to  repeat,  at  the  end  of  the 
epifodes,  the  fentence  v/hich  introduced  them.  It  brings 
back  the  n:ind  of  the  reader  to  the  main  ftory  of  the 
Doem. 
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I  HAVE  met,  replied  the  hero,  the  battle  In  my 
youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear,  when 
firfl:  the  danger  rofe ;  but  my  foul  brightened  be- 
fore the  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the 
fun  pours  his  ftreamy  beams,  before  he  hides  his 
IiQad  in  a  ftorm.  A4y  foul  brightened  in  danger  be- 
fore I  (dw  Selama's  fair  ;  before  I  faw  thee,  like  a 
flar,  that  iTiines  on  the  hill,  at  night ;  the  cloud 
ilowly  comes,  and  threatens  the  lovely  light. 

We  are  in  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  the  winds 
have  deceived  us.  Darthula  !  the  ftrength  of  our 
friends  is  not  near,  nor  the  mountains  of  Etha. 
Where  fliall  I  find  thy  peace,  daughter  of  mighty 
Colla!  The  brothers  of  Nathos  are  brave:  and 
his  own  fword  has  fhown  in  Avar.  But  what  are 
the  fons  of  Ufnoth  to  the  hod:  of  car-borne  Cairbar  ! 
O  that  the  winds  had  brought  thy  fails,  Ofcar  * 
king  of  men!  thou  didfl  promife  to  come  to  the 
battles  of  fallen  Cormac.  Then  would  my  hand" 
be  ftrong  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar 
would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell  round 
the  lovely  Darthula.  But  why  doll:  thou  fall,  my 
foul  ?  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  may  prevail. 

AxN'D  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,  faid  the  riflng 
foul  of  the  maid  :  never  fliall  Darthula  behold  tl:^e 
halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give  m.e  thofe  arms  of 
brafs,  that  glitter  to  that  pafnng  meteor;  I-  fee 
them  in  the  dark-bofomed  fhip.  Darthula  will 
enter  the  battle  of  fteel. — Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla  ! 
do  I  behold  thee  on  that  cloud  ?  Who  is  that  dim 
befjde  thee  ?  It  is  the  car-borne  Truthil.     Shall  I 

behold 

*  Ofcar,  the  fan  of  OiTian,  had  long  refolved  on  the 
expedition,  into  keland,  agr.inll  Cairbar,  who  had  aiTaf- 
finated  his  friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  an  hifh  man 
of  noble  extraction,  and  in  the  intereft  of  the  family  of. 
Cormac. 
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behold  the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief! 
No:  I  will  not  behold  them,  fpirits  of  my  love! 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he  heard 
the  white  bofomed  maid.  Daughter  of  Selama! 
thou  fhineft  on  my  foul.  Come,  with  thy  thou- 
fands,  Cairbar  !  the  flrength  of  Nathos  is  returned. 
And  thou,  O  aged  Ufnoth,  fhalt  not  hear  that  thy 
fon  has  fled.  I  remember  thy  words  on  Etha ;  when 
my  fails  began  to  rife  :  when  I  fpread  them  to- 
wards Ullin,  towards  the  moflTy  walls  of  Tura. 
Thou  goefl,  he  faid,  O  Nathob;,  to  the  king  of 
fliields;  to  Cuchullin  chief  of  men  who  never  fled 
from  danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble :  nei- 
ther be  thy  thoughts  of  flight;  left  the  fon  of  Semo 
fay  that  Etha's  race  are  weak.  His  words  may 
come  to  Ufnoth,  and  fadden  his  foul  in  the  hall. — 
The  tear  is  on  his  cheek-  He  gave  this  fliining 
fword. 

I  came  to  Tura's  bay :  but  the  halls  of  Tura 
were  filent ;  I  looked  around,  and  there  was  none 
to  tell  of  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich.  I  went  to  the 
hall  of  his  fliells,  where  the  arms  of  his  fathers 
hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged  Lam- 
hor  *  fat  in  tears. 

AVhence  are  the  arms  of  fteel,  faid  the  rifing 
Lamhor?  The  light  of  the  fpear  has  long  been  ab- 
fent  from  Tura's  dufky  walls. — Come  ye  from  the 
rolling  fea  ?  Or  from  Temora's  f  mournful  halls  ? 

We  come  from  the  fea,  I  faid,  from  Ufnoth's 
rifing  towers.     We  are  the  fons  of  Slis-fama  X,  the 

daughter 

*  Lamh-mhor,  mighty  hand. 

t  Temora  Vv-as  the  royal  palace  of  the  fupreme  kings^ 
of  Ireland.  It  is  here  called  mournful,  on  account  ot 
the  death  of  Cormac,  wh,o  was  murdered  there  by  Cair- 
bar, who  ufurped  his  throne. 

X  Slis-feaniha,  [ofl  bofcm.  She  was  wife  of  Ufnoth 
and  daughtg-r  of  Semo  the  chief  of  the  ijh  of  miji. 
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ifaughtcr  of  car-borne  Semo.  Where  is  Tiira's 
chief,  Ton  of  the  filent  hall  ?  But  why  fhoiild  N3- 
thos  alk  ?  for  I  behold  thy  tears.  How  did  the 
mighty  fall.  Ton  of  the  lonely  Tura  ? 

He  fell  not,  Lamhor  replied,  like  the  filent  ftar 
of  night,  wherT  it  Ihoots  through  darknefs  and  is 
no  more.  But  he  was  like  a  meteor  that  falls  in  a 
diftant  land;  death  attends  its  green  courfe,  and 
itfelf  is  the  fign  of  wars. — Adournful  are  the  banks 
of  Lego,  and  the  roar  of  flreamy  Lara  !  There  the 
hero  fell,  fon  of  the  noble  Ufnoth. 

And  the  hero  fell  in  the  midft  of  flaughter,  I 
faidvvith  a  burfling  figh.  His  hand  was  ftrong  in 
battle ;  and'  death  was  behind  his  fword. — We 
came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks.  We  found  his 
rifmg  tomb..  His  companions  in  battle  are  there  ;; 
his  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days  we  mourned 
over  the  hero:-  on  the  fourth,  I  ftruck  the  fhield 
of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  gathered  around  with 
joy,  and  lliook  their  beamy  fpears* 

CoRLATH  was  near  with  his  hod,  the  friend  of 
car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a  ftream  by 
night,  and  his  heroes  fell.  When  the  people  of 
the  valley  rofe  *-,  they  faw  their  blood  with  morn- 
Hig's  light.  But  we  rolled  away,  like  wreaths  of 
mill,  to  Cormac's  echoing  hall.  Our  fwords  rofe 
to  defend  the  king.  But  Temora^s  halls  were 
empty.  Cormac  had  fallen  in  his  youth.  The 
king  of  Erin  was  no  more. 

Sadness  feized  the  fon s  of  Ullin,  they  flowly,, 
gloomily  retired  :  like  clouds  that,  long  having, 
threatened  rain,   retire  behind  the  hills     The  fons 

of 

*  And  it  came  to  pafs  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  v/ent  out,  and  fniote  in  the  camp  of  the  AlTyrians, 
an  hundred  fourfcore  and  five  thoufand  :  and  when 
they  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  v/ere  all  dead 
Q^n.  z  Kings  xix.  35. 
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ot  Ufnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  towards  Tura's 
founding  bay.  We  paffed  by  Selama,  and  Cair- 
bar  retired  like  Lano's  rnift,  when  it  is  dri\en  by 
the  winds  of  the  defart. 

It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  maid,  like  the 
light  of  Elba's  fun.  Lovely  is  that  beam,  I  faid, 
and  the  crowded  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe.  I'hou 
cameft  in  thy  beauty,  Darthula,  to  Etha's  miourn- 
ful  chief. — But  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  daugh- 
ter of  Colla,  and  the  foe  is  near. 

Yes  ! — tlie  foe  is  near,  faid  the  ruflHng  flrength 
of  Althos  *.  I  heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the 
coaif,  and  fav/  the  dark  wreaths  of  Erin's  (landard. 
DiflinQ:  is  the  voice  of  Cairbar  f,  and  loud  as  Crom,- 
la's  falling  ftream.  He  had  feen  the  dark  fhip  on  the 
fea,  before  the  duns:y  night  came  down.  His  peo- 
ple watch  on  Lena's  X  plain,  and  lift  ten  thoufand 
fwords. 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,  faid 
Nathos  with  a  fmile.  Thefons  of  car-borne  Ufnoth 
will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why  dofi:  thou  roll 
with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of  Ullin  r  Why 
do  ye  ruftle  on  your  dark  w-ings,  ye  whirling  tem- 
pers of  the  fky  ?  Do  ye  think,  ye  ftorms,  that  ye 
keep  Nathos  on  the  coafl  ?  No  :  his  foul  detains  him, 

.    children 

*  Althos  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  the  coaft  of 
Lena,  whither  he  bad  been  fent  by  Nathos,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night. 

f  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army,,  to  the  coaft  of  Ulf- 
ter,  in  order  to  oppofe  Fingal,  who  prepared  for  an  ex- 
pedition into  Ireland  to  re-eftablifli  the  houfe  ofCormac 
on  the  throne,  which  Cairbar  had  ufurped.  Between 
the  wings  of  Cairbar's  army  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into 
which  the  fhip  of  the  fens  of  Ufnoth  was  driven  :  fo  that 
there  was  no  poifibility  of  their  efcaping. 

X  The  fcene  of  the  prefent  poem  is  nearly  the  fame 
v>Mth  that  of  the  epic  poem  in  this  collection.  The  heath 
of  Lena  and  Tura  are  often  mentioned. 
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children  of  the  night ! — Ahhos  bring  my  father's 
arms:  thou  feefl:  them  beaming  to  the  flars.  Bring 
the  fpear  of  Semo*,  it  Itands  in  the  dark-bofomed 
fliip. 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his  limbs 
in  all  the  fliining  fleel.  The  ftride  of  the  chief  is 
lovely:  the  joy  ot  his  eyes  terrible.  He  looks  to- 
wards the  coming  of  Cairbar.  The  wind  is  ruftling 
in  his  hair.  Darthula  is  fdent  at  his  fide:  her  look 
Is  fixed  on  the  chief.  She  ftrives  to  hide  the  rifing 
figh,  and  two  tears  fwell  in  her  eyes. 

Alt H OS  !  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  I  fee  a  cave 
in  that  rock.  Place  Darthula  there:  and  let  thy 
arm  be  ftrong.  Ardan!  we  meet  the  foe,  and  call 
to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he  came  in  his 
founding  fteel,  to  meet  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  ! — Dar- 
thula!  if  thou  fiialt  efcape,  look  not  on  the  fallen 
Nathos.  Lift  thy  fails,  O  Althos,  towards  the 
echoing  groves  of  Etha. 

Tell  to  the  chief  f,  that  his  fon  fell  with  farne  ; 
that  my  fword  did  not  fhun  the  battle.  Tell  him 
I  fell  in  the  midft  of  thoufands,  and  let  the  joy  of 
his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  of  Colla!  call  the 
maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall.  Let  their  fongs  arife 
for  Nathos,  when  fhadowy  autumn  returns. — O 
that  the  voice  of  Cona  :|:  might  be  heard  in  my 
praife!  then  would  my  fpirit  rejoice  in  the  midfl:  of 
my  mountain  winds. 

And  my  voice  fhall  praife  thee,  Nathos  chief  of 

the 

*  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's 
fide.  The  fpear  mentioned  here  was  given  to  Ufnoth, 
on  his  marriage,  it  being  the  cuftom  then  for  the  father 
of  the  lady  to  give  his  arms  to  his  fon-in-law.  The  cere- 
mony ufed  upon  thefe  occafions  is  mentioned  in  other 
poems. 

t  Ufnoth. 

%  OHian  the  fon  of  Fingal  is  often  poetically  called 
rhe  voice  of  Cona. 
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the  woody  Etha  !  The  voice  of  Oflian  fhall  rife  in 
thy  praife,  fon  of  the  generous  Ufnoth  !  Why  was  I 
not  on  Lena,  when  the  battle  rofe  ?  Then  would  the 
fword  ofOlFian  defend  thee;  or  himfelf  fall  low. 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the  ftrength 
of  the  fhell.  The  wind  was  abroad,  in  the  oaks; 
the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  *  fhrieked.  The  blaft 
came  ruftling  through  the  hall,  and  gently  touch- 
ed my  harp.  The  found  was  mournful  and  low, 
like  the  fong  of  the  tomK  Fingal  heard  it  firll, 
and  the  crouded  fighs  of  his  bofom  rofe.- — Some 
of  my  heroes  are  low,  faid  the  gray-haired  king  of 
Morven.  I  hear  the  found  of  death  on  the  harp 
of  my  fon.  OfTian  touch  the  founding  firing;  bid 
the  forrow  rife ;  that  their  fpirits  may  fly  with  joy 
to  Morven's  woody  hills. 

I  TOUCHED  the  harp  before  the  king,  the  found 
was  mournful  and  low.  Bend  forward  from  your 
clouds,  I  faid,  ghofts  of  my  fathers !  bend ;  lay 
by  the  red  terror  of  your  courfe,  and  receive  the 
falling  chifif;  whether  he  comes  from  a  diflant 
land,  or  rifes  from  the  rolling  fea.  Let  his  robe 
of  mifi:  be  near ;  his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a 
cloud.  Place  an  half  extinguifhed  meteor  by  his 
fide,  in  the  form  of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  oh  ! 
let  his  countenance  be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may 
delight  in  his  prefence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,  I 
faid,  ghofls  of  my  fathers !   bend. 

Such,  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly 
trembling  harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Ullin's  fhore, 
furrounded  by  the  night;  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  foe  amidft  the  roar  of  tumbling  waves.  Silent 
he  heard  their  voice,  and  refted  on  his  fpear. 

Morning  rofe  with  its  b^ams;  the  fons  of 
Erin  appear;  like  gray  rocks,  with  all  their  trees, 

they 

*  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep 
and  melancholy  found  which  precedes  a  ftonii :  well 
known  to  thofo  who  live  In  a  hidi  country. 
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they  fpread  along  the  coafl:.     Calrbar  flood  in  the 
midfl:,  and  grimly  fmilcd  when  he  faw  th6  toe. 

Nathos  rulhed  forward,  in  his  ftrength ;  nor 
could  Darthula  ftay  behind.  She  came  with  the 
hero,  lifting  her  fhining  fpear.  And  who  are  thele 
in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth?  Who  but 
jthe  fons  of  Ufnoth,  Althos  and  dark-haired  Ardan  ? 
I  Come,  faid  Nathos,  come!  chief  of  the  high 
1  Temora !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coaft  for  the 
i  white-bofomed  maid.  His  people  are  not  with 
Nathos :  they  are  behind  that  rolling  fea.  Why 
doll:  thou  bring  thy  thoufands  again  ft  the  chief  of 
•  Etha  ?  Thou  didil  fly  *  from  him,  in  battle,  when 
;  his  friends  were  around  him. 

Youth  of  the  heart  of  prrde,  fhall  Erin's  king 

:  fight  with  thee?   Thy  fathers  were  not  among  the 

■  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms 

:  of  foes  in  their  halls?  Or  the  fhields  of  other  times? 

Cairbar  is  renowned  in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight 

with  little  men. 

The  tear  flarts  from  car-borne  Nathos ;  he 
'  turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears  flew, 
at  once,  and  three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then  the 
•.  light  of  their  fwords  gleamed  on  high  ;  the  ranks  of 
;  Erin  yield  :  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a  blaft 
I  of  wind.' 

[      Then   Cairbar  ordered    his    people,    and  they 
i  drew  a  thoufand  bows.     A  thoufand  arrows   flew; 
:  the  fons  ot  Ufnoth  fell.     They  fell  like  three  young 
oaks  which  flood  alone  on  the  hill;  the  traveller 
faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how  they  grew 
fo  lonely ;  the  blaft  of  the  defart,  came  by  night, 
i  and  laid  their  green  heads  low;   next  day  he  return- 
ed but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath  was  bare. 
I      Dar-thula  ftood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld 
I  their  fall;   no  tear  is  in  her  eye:  but  her  look   is 

wildly 
*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Selama. 
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wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her  cheek;  her  tremblii'.g 
lips  broke  fliort  an  half  formed  word.  Her  dark 
hair  flew  on  the  wind. — But  gloomy  Cairbar  came. 
Where  is  thy  lover  now  ?  the  car-borne  chief  of 
Etha?  Haft  thou  beheld  the  halls  of  Ufnoth  ?  Or 
the  dark  brown  hills  of  Fingal  ?  My  battle  had 
roared  on  Alorven,  did  not  the  winds  meet  Dar- 
thula.  Fingal  himfelf  would  have  been  low  aiid 
forrow  dwelling  in  Selma. 

Her  fhield  fell  from  Dar-thula's  arm,  her  breall 
of  fnow  appeared.  It  appeared,  but  it  was  ftained 
with  blood  for  an  arrow  was  fixed  in  her  fide.  Siie 
fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a  wreath  of  fnow. 
Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  his  face,  and  their  blood 
is  mixing  round. 

Daughter  of  Colla  !  thou  art  low  !  faid  Cair- 
bar's  hundred  bards ;  filence  is  at  the  blue  ftreams 
of  Selama,  for  Truthil's  *  race  have  failed.  When 
wilt  thou  rife  in  thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's  maids? 
Thy  fleep  is  long  in  the  tomb,  and  the  morring 
diftant  far.  The  fun  fhall  not  come  to  thy  bed 
and  fay.  Awake  f  Darthula !  awake,  thou  firft 
of  women  !  the  wind  of  fpring  is  abroad.  The 
flowers  fliake  their  heads  on  the  green  hills,  the 
woods  wave  their  growing  leaves.  Retire,  O  fun, 
the  daughter  oi'  Colla  is  afleep.  She  will  not  come 
forth  in  her  beauty :  flie  will  not  move  in  the  fteps 
of  her  lovelinefs. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they  raif- 

ed 

*  Triithilwas  the  founder  of  Darthula's  family. 

f  Rife  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 
For  lo,  the  winter  is  paft,  the  rain  is  over,  and  gone. 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  fmging  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 
The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  ^ 
with  the  tender  grape,  give  a  good  fmell.  Arife,  my 
love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  av/ay.     So  l o  m  o  \'s  Song. 
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cd  the  tomb.  I  fung,  afterwards,  over  the  grave, 
when  the  king  of  Morven  came  :  when  he  came  to 
green  Ulhn  to  fight  with  car-borne  Cairbar. 

TEMORA:    an    EPIC    POEM*. 

TH  E  bhie  waves  of  Ulhn  roll  m  hght. 
The  green  hills  are  covered  with  day.  Trees 
iliake  their  dulky  heads  in  the  breeze  :  and  gray 
torrents  pour  their  noify  ftreams. — Two  green  hills, 
with  their  aged  oaks,  furround  a  narrow  plain.  The 

blue 

*  Though  the  hiftory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
prefent  poem,  was  given  in  the  notes  on  the  two  pieces 
preceding,  it  may  not  be  here  improper  to  recapitulate 
fome  part  of  what  has  been  faid. — Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Cuchullin,  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  openly  fet  up 
for  himfelf  in  Connaught,  and  having  privately  murdered 
young  king  Cormac,  became  without  oppofition  fole 
monarch  of  Ireland.  The  murder  of  Cormac  was  fo 
much  refented  by  Finga!,  that  he  refolved  on  an  expedi- 
tion into  Ireland  agamft  Cairbar.  Earlv  intelligence  of 
his  defigns  came  to  Cairbar,  and  he  had  gathered  the 
tribes  together  into  Ulfter,  to  oppofe  Fingal's  landing  ; 
at  the  fame  time  his  brother  Cathmor  kept  himfelf  with 
an  arm.y  near  Te  mora. — This  Cathmor  is  one  of  the  hnefl 
characters  in  the  old  poetry.  His  humanity,  generofity, 
and  hofpitality,  were  unparallelled  :  in  fhort,  he  had  no 
fault,  but  too  much  attachment  to  fo  bad  a  brother  as 
Cairbar. — The  prefent  poem  has  its  name  from  Temo- 
ra»  the  royal  palace  of  the  Irifn  kings,  near  which  the 
laft  and  decifive  battle  was'  fought  between  Fingal  and 
Cathmor.  What  Las  come  to  the  tranflator's  hnnds,  in 
a  regular  connection,  is  little  more  than  the  opening  of 
the  poem.  This  work  apper.rs,  from  the  ftory  of  it, 
which  is  dill  preferred,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft 
of  Oflian's  compofitions.     The  variety  of  the  charaders 

makes 
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blue  courfe  of  the  mountain-ftream  is  there;  Cair- 
bar  ftands  on  its  banks. — His  fpear  fupports  tlie 
kiag :  the  red  eyes  of  his  fear  are  fad.  Cormac 
rifes  in  his  foul,  with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds. 
The  gray  form  of  the  youth  appears  in  the  midfl:  of 
darknefs,  and  the  blood  pours  from  his  airy  fides. 
— Cairbar  thrice  threw  his  fpear  on  earth;  and 
thrice  he  ftroaked  his  beard.  His  fteps  are  fhort ; 
he  often  ftopt :  and  tofled  his  fmewy  arms.  He  is 
like  a  cloud  in    the  defart ;  that  varies  its  form  to 

every 

makes  it  interefting ;  and  the  war,  as  it  is  carried  on  by 
Fingal  and  Cathmor,  affords  inftances  of  the  greateft  ■ 
bravery,  mixed  mith  incomparably  generous  adlions  and 
fentiments.  One  is  at  a  lofs  for  which  fide  to  declare  him- 
felf ;  and  often  wifhes  when  both  commanders  march  to 
battle,  that  both  may  return  vittorious.  At  length  the 
good  fortune  of  Fingal  preponderates,  and  the  family  of 
Cormac  are  re-ellablifhed  on  the  Iriih  throne. 

The  Iriih  traditions  relate  the  affair  in  another  light, 
and  exclaim  agalnfl  Fingal  for  appointing  thirty  judges  or 
rather  tyrants,  at  Temora,  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  They  pretend  to  enumerate  many  a6ls  of  op- 
preffion  committed  by  thofe  judges;  and  affirm,  that 
both  they  and  a  part  of  Fingal's  army,  which  was  left 
in  Ireland  to  enforce  their  laws,  were  at  laft  expelled  the  ■ 
kingdom. — Thus  the  Irifh  traditions,  fay  the  hlflorians 
of  that  nation.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  thofe  gentle- 
men fometimes  create  fads  in  order  afterwards  to  make 
remarks  upon  them  ;  at  leaft,  that  they  adopt  for  real 
fads,  the  traditions  of  their  bards,  when  they  throw  luf- 
tre  on  the  ancient  flate  of  their  country. 

The  prefent  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar,  is 
reprefcnted  as  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  Irifli  chiefs,  and 
tormented  with  remorfe  for  the  murder  of  Cormac, 
when  news  was  brought  him  of  Fingal's  landing.  What 
paifed,  preceding  that  day,  and  is  ncceflary  to  be  known 
for  carrying  on  the  poem,  is  afterwards  introduced  by 
way  of  epifode. 
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every  blaft  :  the  valleys  are  fad  around,  and  fear,  by 
turns,  the  lliower. 

The  king,  at  length,  rcfumed  his  foul,  and 
took  his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards 
Lena  »  The  fcouts  of  ocean  appear.  They  ap- 
peared with  fteps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  behind. 
Cairbar  knew  that  the  mighty  were  near,  and 
called  his  gloomy  chiefs.  The  founding  fteps  of 
his  heroes  came.  They  drew,  at  once,  their 
fwords.  There  Morlath  f  flood  with  darkened 
face.  Hidalla's  bufhy  hair  fighs  in  the  wind.  Red- 
haired  Cormar  bends  on  his  fpear,  and  rolls  his 
fide-long-looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of  Mal- 
thos  from  beneath  two  fhaggy  brows. — Foldath 
flands  like  an  oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  dark  fides 
with  foam ;  his  fpear  is  like  Slimora's  fir,  that 
meets  the  wind  of  heaven.  His  fhield  is  marked 
with  the  ftrokes  of  battle ;  and  his  red  eye  defpi- 
fes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  chiefs 
fur  rounded  car-borne  Cairbar,  when  the  fcout  of 
ocean  came,  Mor-annal  :{:,  from  dreamy  Lena. — . 
His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his  face,  his  lips  are 
trembling,  pale. 

Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  fland,  he  faid,  fllent  as 
the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a  filent 
wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coaft  ?  Fingal  who  is  ter- 
rible i.n  battle,  the  kiiigof  ftreamy  Morven. 

And  haft  thou  feen  the  warrior,  faid  Cairbar 
with  a  figh  r   Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coaft  ? 

Lifts 

*  The  fcene  dcfcribed  here  is  nearly  that  of  the  epic 
poem,  Fingal.  In  this  neighbourhood  alfo  the  fons  of 
Lfnoth  were  killed. 

t  Mor-lath,  grent  in  the  Vattle.  Hidalla',  tjoildly 
looking  here.  Cor-mar,  expert  at  Jen.  Malth-os,  Jlo^tj 
to /peak.     Vo\d'^X.h  generous. 

X  Mor-annail,  Jlrong  breathy  a  very  proper  name  for 
a  fcout. 
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Lifts  he  tlie  fpear  cf  battle  !  Or  comes  the  king  in 
peace  ? 

He  comes  not  in  peace,  O  Cairbar :  for  I  have 
feen  his  forward  fpear  *.  It  is  a  meteor  of  death  : 
the  blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its  fteel. — He  came 
firft  to  the  fliore,  flrong  in  the  gray  hair  of  age. 
Full  rofe  his  fmewy  limbs,  as  he  ftrode  in  his 
might.  That  fword  is  by  his  fide  which  gives  no 
fecond  f  wound.  His  fhield  is  terrible,  like  the 
bloody  moon,  when  it  rifes  in  a  ftorm. — Then 
came  OfTian  king  of  fongs ;  and  Morni's  fon,  the 
firft  of  men.  Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  fpear  : 
Dermid  fpreads  his  dark  brown  locks. — Fillan 
bends  his  bow  :  Fergus  ftrides  in  the  pride  of  youth. 
Who  is  that  with  aged  locks  ?  A  dark  Hiieid  is  on 
his  fide.  His  fpear  trembles  at  every  ftep ;  and 
age  is  on  his  limbs.  He  bends  his  dark  face  to  the 
ground;  the  king  of  fpears  is  fad!  It  is  Ufnothj^ 
O  Cairbar,  coming  to  revenge  his  fons.  He  fees 
green  Ullin  with  tears,  and  he  remembers  the 
tombs  of  his  children.  But  far  before  the  reft,  the  . 
fon  of  OfTian  comes,  bright  in  the  fmiles  of  youth,  \' 
fair  as  the  firft  beams  of  the  fun.  His  long  hair  : 
falls  on  his  back. — His  dark  brows  are  half  hid  be- 
neath r 

*  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance 

of  Fingal's  fpear. If  a  man  upon  his  firft  landing  in 

a  ftrange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  forward,  • 
it  denoted  in  thofe  days  that  he  came  in  a  hoftile  manner, 
and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  ;  if  he  kept 
the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendlhip,  and 
he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feaft,  according  to  the 
hofpitality  of  the  times. 

t  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal  made  by  Lu-' 
no,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called^ 
the  fon  of  Liino:  it  is  faid  of  this  fv/ord,  that  it  killed  a. 
man  at  every  ftioke  ;  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but' 
in  times  of  the  greatell  danger. 
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neath  his  helmet  of  fteel.  His  fword  hangs  loofe 
on  the  heroe's  fide.  His  fpear  glitters  as  he  moves. 
I  lied  from  his  terrible  eyes,   king  of  high  'J>mora. 

Then  flv,  thou  feeble  man,  faid  the  gloomy 
wrath  of  Foldath :  fly  to  the  gray  ftreams  of  thy 
land,  fon  of  the  little  foul !  Have  not  I  fcen  that 
Ofcar  r  I  beheld  the  chief  in  battle.  He  is  of 
the  mighty  in  danger:  but  there  are  others-who 
lift  liie  fpear. — Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave:  yes — 
more  brave,  O  car-borne  Cairbar  ! — Let  Foldath 
meet  him  in  the  ftrength  of  his  courfe,  and  flop 
this  mighty  ftream. — My  fpear  is  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  valiant;  my  lliield  is  like  Tura's  v.ali. 

Shall  Foldath  alone  meet  the  foe,  replied  the 
d^rk  brown  Malthos  ?  Are  not  they  nuniercu..  on 
our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of  a  thoufand  ilreams? 
Are  not  thefe  the  chieh  who  vanquilhed  S^yaran, 
when  the  fons  of  Erin  fled  ?  and  fhall  Foldath 
meet  their  braveft  hero  ?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of 
pride  take  the  ftrength  of  the  people  by  tl.e  fide  ; 
and  let  Malthos  come.  My^  fword  is  red  with 
fiaughter,   but  who  has  heard  my  words  *  ? 

Sons  of  green  Erin,  began  the  mild  Kidalla, 
let  not  Fingal  hear  your  woids :  left  the  foe  rejoice, 
and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the  land. — Ye  are  brave, 
O  warriors,  and  like  the  tempefts  of  the  defart : 
they  meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn 
the  woods  in  their  courfe. — But  let  us  move  in  our 
llrength,  and  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud,  when  the 
winds  drive  it  from  behind. — Then  fhall  the  migh- 
ty tremble,  ar.d  the  fpear  drop  from  the  ha.id  of 
the  valiant. — We  fee  the  cloud  of  death,  they  will 
fay  ;  and  their  faces  will  turn  pale.  Fingal  will 
mourn  in  his  age ;  and  fay  that  his  fame  is  ceafed. 
I  — Morven 

•  *  That  is,  v/ ho  has  heard  my  vaunting?  He  intended 
the  expreffion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-praife  of  Foldath. 
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— Morven   will    behold  his   chiefs   no  more  :   the 
mofs  of  years  fhall  grow  on  Selma. 

Cairbar.  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like 
-the  cloud  of  a  fhower :  it  (lands  dark  on  Cromla, 
'till  the  lightning  burfts  its  fide:  the  valley  gleams 
with  red  light;  the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice. — 
So  flood  the  fiient  king  of  Temora  ;  at  length  his 
words  are  heard. 

Spread  the  feaft  on  L/cna:  and  let  my  hundred 
bards  attend.  And  thou,  red-haired,  Olla,  take 
the  harp  of  the  king.  Go  to  Ofcar  king  of  fwords, 
and  bid  him  to  our  feafl:.  To-day  we  feaft  and 
hear  the  fong  ;  to-morrow  break  the  fpears.  Tell 
him  that  I  have  ralfed  the  tomb  of  Cathol*;  and 
that  my  bards  have  Tung  to  his  ghoft. — Tell  him 
that  Cairbar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the  ftream  of 
.  dillant  Carun  f. 

Cathmor  t    is  not  here  ;  tlie  generous  brother 

of 

*  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan  or  Moran,  was  mur 
^dered  by  Cairbar  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Cormac.  He  had  attended  Ofcar  to  the  ijonr  of  Inis- 
thona^  where  they  contrafced  a  great  friendfliip  for  one 
another.  Ofcar,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cathol, 
had  fent  a  form.al  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  prudent- 
ly declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againfr  Ofcar, 
and  had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feaft,  to 
which  he  here  invites  him. 

f  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againft  Caros  hirtg 
ofjhips  ;  v/ho  i'j  fiippofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Caraufms 
the  ufurper. 

X  Cathmor,  ^reat  in  battle.  Cairbar  takes  advantage 
of  his  brother's  s.b fence,  to  perpetrate  his  ungenerous 
defigns  againft  Ofcar  ;  for  the  noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor, 
had  he  been  prefent,  would  not  have  pernnttcr'  the  laws 
of  that  hofpitality,  for  which  he  v/as  fo  renowned  himfelf, 
to  be  violated.  The  brothers  form  a  contrail :  v/e  do  not 
deteft  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbar  more,  than  we  admire 
the  difmterefted  and  generous  mind  of  Cathmor. 
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of  Cairbar ;  he  is  not  here  with  his  thoiifands, 
and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  llrite 
at  the  fcafl  ;  his  foul  is  bright  as  the  fun.  But 
Cairbar  fliall  fight  with  Ofcar,  chief  of  the  high 
Temora  !  his  words  for  Cathol  were  many  ;  and 
the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  fliall  fall  on  Lena: 
and  my  fame  fhall  rife  in  blood. 

The  faces  of  the  heroes  brightened.  They 
fpread  over  Lena's  heath.  The  feafc  of  fliells  is 
prepared.     The  fongs  of  the  bards  aroie. 

We  heard  *  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft,  and 
we  thought  that  the  mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cath- 
mor the  friend  of  ilrangers  !  the  brother  of  red- 
haired  Cairbar.  But  their  fouls  were  not  the  fame  : 
for  the  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cath- 
mor. His  towers  rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  ;  fe- 
I  2  ven 

*  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  In  Calrbar's 
camp.  The  charader  given  of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the 
rimes.  Some,  through  oftentation  were  hofpitable;  and 
others  fell  naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from 
their  ancetlors.  But  what  marks  ftrongly  the  charac- 
ter of  Cathmor,  Is  his  averfion  to  pralfe  ^  for  he  is  repre- 
fented  to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his 
guefis  ;  which  is  ftlll  a  higher  degree  of  generofuy  than 
that  of  Axylus  in  Homer  :  for  the  poet  does  not  lay,  but 
the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have 
heard  with  pleafure  the  praife  bellowed  on  him  by  the 
people  he  entertained. 

'Ajre/o^'  iSjoTo/o,  (pih-^  J^'  t)u  dv^^coTroKTi' 

Tldvicti  yelp  (Di^kio-Kiv,  oi'aiTn  qWicl  vAicov.Vio^A.C.ii. 

Next  Teuthra's  fon  diftain'd  the  fands  with  blood, 
Axylus,  hofpitable,  rich  and  good  : 
In  tair  Arifbe's  walls,  his  native  place, 
He  held  his  feat,  a  friend  to  human  race. 
Fail  by  the  road,  his  ever  open  door 
Obligd  the  wealthy,  and  reliev'd  fhe  poor.  Pope. 
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ven  paths  led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  flood  on 
ihofe  paths,  and  called  the  flrangcr  to  the  feaft  ! 
But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice 
of  praife. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to 
Cairbar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  heroes  attended 
the  chief,  and  the  clang  of  their  arms  is  terrible. 
The  gray  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath,  and  their 
howling  is  frequent.  Fingal  faw  the  departure  of 
the  hero  :  the  foul  of  the  king  was  fad.  He  dreads 
the  gloomy  Cai;  bar  :  but  \vho  of  the  race  of  Tren- 
mor  feared  the  foe  ? 

My  fon  lifted  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac  :  an 
liundred  bards  met  Iiim  with  fongs.  Cairbar  con- 
cealed with  fmiles  the  death  that  was  dark  in  his 
foul.  The  feaft  is  fpread,  the  fhells  refound  :  joy 
brightens  the  face  of  the  hoft.  But  it  was  like  the 
parting  beam  of  the  fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his 
red  head,  in  a  ftorm. 

Cairbar  rofe  in  his  arms  ;  darknefs  gathers  on 
his  brow.  7  he  hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once.  The 
clang  *  of  fhields  is  heard.  Far  diftant  on  the 
heatli  Oila  raifed  his  fong  of  woe.  My  fon  knew 
the  j'ign  of  death  ;  and  rifing  feized  his  fpear. 

Oscar  !  faid  tiie  dark-red  Cairbar,  I  behold 
the  fpear  f  of  Erin's  kings.     The  fpear  of  Tcmo- 


*  V'/hen  a  chief  v/as  determined  to  kill  a  man  that  was 
in  his  pov/er  already,  it  was  ufual  to  fignify,  that  his  death 
was  intended,  by  the  found  of  a  ihield  ftruck  with  the 
L^lunt  end  or  a  (jpear ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  bard  at  a 
dillance  raifed  the  death- fong.  A  ceremony  of  another 
kind  was  long  ufc!  in  Scotland  upon  fuch  occoiions.  E^ 
very  body  has  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  Icrved  up  to 
lord  Douglas  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certain 
Jlgnal  of  his  approaching  death. 

t  Cormac,   the  fon  of  Arth,   had  given  the  fpear, 

which 
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ra  *  glitters  in  thy  hand.  Ton  of  the  woody  Mor- 
ven  !  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  kirgs,  the 
death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon  of  Oifian,  yield 
it  to  car-borne  Cairbar. 

Shall  I  yield,  Ofcar  replied,  the  gift  of  Erin's 
injured  king :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cornnac, 
when  Ofcar  fcattercd  his  foes  ?  I  canne  to  his  halls 
of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled  fromFingal.'  Gladnefs 
rofe  in  the  face  of  youth:  he  gave  the  fpear  of 
Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O 
Cairbar,  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.'  The  dark- 
nefs  of  thy  face  is  not  a  ilovm  to  me  ;  nor  are 
thine  eyes  ;he  flames  of  dcaih.  Do  I  fear  thy 
clanging  fhieid  ?  Does  my  foul  tremble  at  Olla's 
fong  ?  No  :  Cairbar,  fcighten  thou  the  feebl'e ; 
Ofcar  is  like  a  rock. 

And  wilt  thou  not"  yield  the  fpear,  replied  the 
rlfing  pride  of  Cairbar?  Are  thy  words  mighty 
becaufe  Fingal  is- near,  t!>e  gray-haired  warrior  of 
Morven.  He  has  fought  with  little  men.  But  lie 
muft  vanifli  before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  . 
mifl  before  the  winds  of  Atha  f 

Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men  near  the 
chief  of  Atha  :  Atha's  chief  would  yield  green 
Erin  to  avcid  his  rage.  Speak  not  of  the  mighty, 
O  Cairbar  !  but  turn  thy  fword  on  me.  Our 
ftrength  is  equal  :  but  P'ingal  is  renowned!  the 
firft  of  mortal  men. 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs.     Their 

crowding  ileps  are  heard  around.     Their  eyes  roll 

I  3  in 

which  is  here  the  foiindation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar 
when  he  came  to  congratulate  him  upon  Sv/aran's  being 
expelled  from  Ireland. 

*  Ti'-mor  ri,  the  houfe  of  the  ^reat  hing^  the  name  of 
the  royal  palace  of  the  fupremiC  kings  of  Ireland. 

t  Atha,  P:nllGz\:  n'-er  ;  the  name  of  Cairhar'i;  feat  in 
Cornaiij.dn. 
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in  fire.  A  thoufand  fwords  are  half  unfhcathcd. 
Red-haired  OUa  raifed  the  fong  of  battle  :  the 
trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's  foul  arofe  :  the  wonted 
joy  or  his  fcul  when  Fingal's  horn  was  heard. 

Dark  as  the  fwelling  vv-ave  of  ocean  before 
the  rifing  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head  near  the 
coali,  came  on  the  holl  of  Cairbar.— Daugh- 
ter of  Tolcar  * !  v/hy  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fallen 
yet.  Many  v/ere  the  deo*-hs  of  his  arm  before 
my  hero  fell ! — behold  they  fall  before  my  fon 
like  the  groves  in  the  deiart,  w^hen  an  angry  ghoft 
riifhes  through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads 
in  his  hand  !  i/Jorlath  falls :  Maronnan  dies :  Co- 
nachar  trerr-bles  in  his  blocd.  Cairbar  fhrinks  be- 
fore Oicar's  fword  ;  and  creeps  in  darknefs  behind 
his  flone.  He  lifted  the  fpear  in  fecret,  and  pier- 
ced my  Ofcar's  fide.  He  falls  forward  on  his  fliield  : 
his  knee  fuftains  the  chief :  but  his  fpear  is  in  his 
hand.  See  gloomy  Cairbar  f  falls.  The  fteel 
pierced  his  forehead,  and  divided  his  red  hair  behind. 
He  lay,  like  a  Ihattered  rock,  which  Cromla  fhakes 
from  its  fide.  But  never  more  fliall  Ofcar  rife  I  he 
leans  on  his  bofly  fhield.  His  fpear  is  in  his  terrible 
hand  :  Erin's  fons  flood  diftant  and  dark»  Their 
fhouts  arofe,  like  the  crowded  noife  of  dreams,  and 
Lena  echoed  arour.d. 

Fin  GAL  heard  the  found  ;  and    took  his  father's 

fpear. 

*  The  poet  means  Malvina,  tlie  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
to  whom  iie  addreired  that  part  of  the  poem,  which  re- 
lated to  the  death  of  Oicar  her  lover. 

t  1  he  Iriih  hlftorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  century  :  they  fay,  he  was  kill- 
ed in  battle  againft  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Olliun,  but  deny 
t!iat  he  fell  by  his  hand.  As  they  have  nothing  to  go 
upon  but  the  traditions  of  their  bards,  the  tranflator 
thinks  that  the  account  of  Oflian  is  as  probable  :  at  the 
\vorll,  ii  h  hut  oppofui;g;  one  naditioa  to  an')thci\ 
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fpear.  His  fteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He 
fpoke  the  words  oF  woe.  I  hear  the  noife  of  battle  : 
and  Ofcar  is  alone.  Rife,  ye  fons  of  Morvcn,  and 
join  the  hero's  fword. 

OssiAN  rufiied  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bound- 
ed over  Lena.  Fergus  flew  with  feet  of  wind, 
Fingal  ftrode  in  his  ffrength,  and  the  light  of  his 
fliield  is  terrible.  The  Tons  of  Erin  faw  it  far  dif- 
tant ;  they  trembled  in  their  fouls.  They  knew 
that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe :  and  they  forefaw 
their  death.  We  firfl:  arrived  ;  we  fought  ;  and 
Erin's  chiefs  withflood  our  rage.  But  when  the 
king  came,  in  the  found  of  his  courfe,  v/hat  heart  of 
fleel  could  ftand  !  Erin  fled  over  Lena.  Death  pur- 
fued  their  flight. 

We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  fliield.  Wc  faw 
his  biood  around.  Silence  darkened  on  every  he- 
ro's face.  Each  turned  his  back  and  wept.  Tha 
king  iirove  to  h-ide  his  tears.  His  gray  beard 
whiifled  in  the  wind.  Fie  bends  his  head  over  his 
fon  :  and  his  words  are  mixed  with  fighs. 

And  art  thou  f^illen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midfl:  of  thy 
courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee  !  He 
lees  thy  coming  battles.  He  beholds  the  battles 
v/hich  ought  to  come,but  they  are  cut  off  from  thy 
fame.  When  fnall  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  When  fhall 
the  fong  of  grief  ceafe  on  Morven  ?  My  fons  fall  by 
degrees:  Fingal  fhall  be  the  lafc  of  his  race.  The 
fame  which  I  have  received  fhall  pafs  away  :  my 
age  will  be  without  friends.  I  fhall  lit  like  a  gray 
cloud  in  my  hall  :  nor  fliall  I  expe6l  the  return  of 
a  fon,  in  the  midft  of  his  founding  arms.  Weep, 
ye  heroes  of  Morven  !  never  more  fhall .  Ofcar 
'rife  ! 

And  they  did    weep,  O   Fingal  ;  dear  was   the- 

hero  to  their  fouls.      Fie  went  out  to  baltle,  and  die 

loes  vaniflicd  ;  he  returned,  in  peace,  am'dfl:  their 

I  4  jo;.-. 
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joy.  No  father  mcurned  his  fbn  (lain  In  youth  ', 
no  brother  his  hrother  of  love.  They  fell,  with- 
out tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low  ! 
Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet:  gloomy  Luath  is 
fad,  for  he  had  often  ltd  them  to  the  chafe ;  to  the 
bounding  rocs  of  the  dcfart. 

When  Ofcar  beheld  his  friends  around,  his 
V.  hite  breaft  rofe  with  a  figh. — The  groans,  he  faid, 
of-  my  aged  heroes,  the  how  ling  of  my  dogs,  the 
fudden  burus  of  the  fong  -^^  e;rief.  have  melted  Of- 
car's  foul.  My  foul,  that  never  ir.clted  before  ;  it 
was  like  the  fleel  of  my  fword.  Oflian,  carry  me 
to  my  hills !  Raife  tlie  ftones  of  my  fame.  Place 
the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my  fword  within  my 
narrow  dwelling. — The  torrent  hereafter  may  raife 
the  earth  of  mv  tomb ;  the  hunter  may  find 
the  fteel  and  fav,  "  this  has  been  Ofcar's 
«*  Avord." 

And  fiiWcO:  thou,  fon  of  my  fame  !  And  fhall 
I  never  fee  thee,  Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of 
their  ions,  1  fhall  not  hear  of  thee.  The  mofs  is 
on  the  nones  of  his  tomb,  and  the  mournful  wind 
is  there.  The  battle  iTiall  be  fought  without  him  : 
he  ili-^/ii  not  purfue  the  dark-brown  hinds.  When 
tl'.e  warrior  returns  from  battles,  and  tells  of  other 
lands,  he  will  fay,  I  have  feen  a  tomb,  by  the 
roaring  ffream,  where  a  warrior  darkly  dwells;  he 
was  il  inby  car-borne  Ofcar,  the  firfl:  of  mortal 
men. — I,  perhaps,  fliall  hear  him,  and  a  beam  of 
jcy  will  rife  in  my  foul. 

The  night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  fnadow  of  grief:  our 
chiefs  would  have  flood  like  cold  dropping  rocks  on 

Lena, 

♦  Br?.n  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs. — He  was  fo  remark- 
able for  his  fleetnefs,  that  the  poet,  in  a  piece  which  is 
not  ]\iil  nov/  in  the  tranilator's  hands,  has  given  him  the 
lame  Drooerties  with  Virgil's  Camilla. 
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Lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war,  did  not  the  king 
difperfe  his  grief,  and  raife  his  niiglity  vcice. 
The  chiefs,  as  new  wakened  from  dreams,  lilt  their 
heads  around. 

How  long  fhall  we  weep  on  Lena;  or  pour  • 
our  tears  in  Ullin  ?  The  mighty  will  not  return. 
Ofcar  iTiall  not  rife  in  his  ftrength.  The  valiant 
muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more  knoAvn  on  his 
liills. — -Where  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors !  tlis 
chiefs  of  the  timies  of  old?  They  have  fet  hke 
flars  that  have  fhone,  we  only  hear  the  found  of 
their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their 
day,  and  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  fiiall 
we  pafs,  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then 
let  us  be  renowned  when  we  may  ;  and  leave  our 
fame  behind  us,  like  the  lafl  beam.s  of -the  fun,  when- 
he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  weft, 

Ullin,  my  aged  bard !  take  the  fhip  of  the 
king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daughters 
of  Morven  weep.  We  fhall  fight  in  Erin  for  the 
race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years  be- 
gin to  fail :  I  feel  the  weakneis  of  my  arm.  My 
fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receive  their 
gray-hair'd  fon.  But,  Trenmor  I  beibre  I  go 
hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  fliall  rife;  fo  fhall 
ray  days  end,  as  my  years  began,  in  fame:  my  life  ■ 
fhall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to  other  times. 

LIllin.  rais'd  his  white  fails:  the  wind  of  the 
fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves  to- 
wards  S'-r'ina's   walls.— -I    remained     in   my    grief, 

but  my   v^ords   were   not   heard. The  feait  is 

fpread  on  Lena  :  an  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb 
of  Cairbar:  but  no  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief; 
for  his   foal  had   been  dark  and  bloody.      VVe  re- 
membered the  fall  of  Cormac  !  and  what  could  we  - 
fay  in  Cairbai's  praife? 

The  night  came  rolling  dov/n.     The  light  of  an 
I  5  hundred 
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hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a  l:rcc. 
The  chief  of  Etha  fat  near  the  king,  the  gray  hair'd 
Ihengrh  of  Ufnoth. 

Old  Ahhan  "^  flood  in  the  midil,  and  told  the 
tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the  fon  of  Conachar, 
the  friend  of  car-borne  Cuchullin :  he  dwelt  with 
Cormac  in  windy  Temora,  when  Semo's  fon 
fought  with  generous  Torlath. — The  tale  of  Al- 
than was  mournful,  and  the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

t  The  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora  %.  Gray- 
evening  began  to  defcend.  Temora's  woods  fliook 
with  the  blad  of  the  unconftant  wind.  A  cloud,  at 
length,  gathered  in  the  weil,  and  a  red  flar  looked 
from  behind  its  edge. — I  Hood  in  the  wood  alone, 
and  faw  a  ghoft  on  the  darkening  air.  His  ftride 
extended  from  hill  to  hill  :  his  ftiield  was  dim  on 
his  fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Semo :  I  knew 
the  fadnefs  of  his  face.     But  he  pafTed  away  in  his 

blaft: ;  and  all  was  dark  around. iVly  foul  was  fad, 

I  went  to  tlie  hall  of  fhelis.  A  thoufand  lights 
arofe :  the  hundred  bards  had  ftrur.g  the  harp. 
Cormac  ftocd  in  the  midfi:,  like  the  morning  (lar  i[, 

when 

*  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  bard 
of  Arth  king  of  Ireland.  After  the  death  of  Arth, 
Althan  attended  his  fon  Cormac,  ana  was  prefent  at  his 
death. —  He  had  made  his  efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the 
means  of  Cathmor,  and  coming  to  Fingal,  related, 
as  here,  the  death  of  his  mafter  Cormac. 
f  Althan  fpeaks. 

■^  Doira,  tbe  ivooJyJtde  of  a  mountain  ;  it  is  here  a  hill 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Temora. 

l|   ^icilis,   ubi  oceani  perfufus  Lucifer  unda, 
^uevi  Venus  ante  alios  nfirorum  diligit  ignes^ 
Extulit  fisjncru7n  calo,  tenebrafque  refolvit. 

V  I  R  G  . 

So  from  the  feas  exerts  his  radiant  head, 

T\x  ftnr  by  whom  the  lights  of  heav'n  are  led  : 

Shakes 
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when  it  rejoices  on  the  eaftern  hill,  and  its  young 
beams  are  bathed  in  fhowers. — The  fword  of  Ar- 
tho  *  was  in  the  hand  of  the  k.ng;  and  he  looked 
with  joy  on  its  polifhed  fluds :  thrice  he  attempted 
to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  tailed  :  his  yellow  locks 
are  fpread  on  his  fhoulders :  is  cheeks  of  youth  are 
red. — I  mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth,  for  he 
was  foon  to  fet. 

Althan  !  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  haf!:  thou  be- 
held my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the  king, 
furely  his  arm  was  llrong.  O  that  I  were  like  him 
in  battle  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath  arofe  !  then 
would  I  have  met,  like  CuchuUin,  the  car-borne 
fon  of  Cantela  !  But  years  may  come  on,  O  Al- 
than !  and  my  arm  be  rtrong. — Hafl:  thou  heard  of 
Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of  high  Temora?  He  might 
have  returned  with  his  fame ;  for  he  promifed  to 
return  to-night.  My  bards  waif  him  with  their 
fongs,  and  my  feaft  is  fpread. — 

I  HEARD  the  king  in  filence.  My  tears  began 
to  flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  gray  locks;  but  he 
perceived  my  grief. 

Son  of  Conachar !  he  faid,  is  the  king  of  Tura 
low  }  Why  burfl:  thy  figh  m  fecret  ?  And  why  de- 
fcends  the  tear  ? — Comes   the  car-borne  Torlath  ? 

Or  the  found  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar? They 

com.e ! — for  I  fee  thy  grief;  and  Tura's  king  is 
low! — Shall  I  not  rufh  to  battle? — But  I  cannot 
lift  the  arms  of  my  fathers! — O  had  mine  arm  the 
ftrength  of  Cuchullin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly  ;  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed;  and  the  ac- 
tions of  other  times ! 

e  He 

Shakes  from  his  rofy  locks  the  pearly  devrs  j 

Difpels  the  darknels,  and  the  day  renews. 

Dryde  n. 

*  Arth,  or  Artho,  the  father  cf  Coraiac  king  of  Ire- 
land. 
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He  took  his  bow  of  yew.  Tears  flow  from  hi-. 
fparkling  eyes. — Grief  faddens  around:  the  bards 
bend  loiuard  from  their  harps.  The  blafi:  touches 
their  firings  and  the  found  of  woe  afcends. 

A  VOICE  is  heard  at  a  diftance,  as  of  one  in  grief; 
it  was  Carril  of  ether  times,  who  came  from  the 
dark  Slimora  *. — He  told  of  the  death  of  CiichulHn, 
and  of  his  mighty  deeds,  'i'he  people  were  fcatter- 
ed  aroLind  his  tomb  :  their  arms  lay  on  the  ground. 
They  had  forgot  the  battle,  for  the  found  of  his 
fhield  had  ceafed. 

But    who,    faid  the  foft-voiced    Carril,    come 
like  the   bounding  roes  .^  their    Mature   is    like    the 
young  trees  of  the  plain,   growing  in  a  fhower  : — ' 
Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks:  but  fearlefs  fouls 

}oQk  forth  from  their  eyes  ? w  ho  but  the  fons  of 

l/inoth,  the  car-borne  chiefs  of  Etha  ?  The  peo- 
ple rife  on  every  fide,  like  the  ftrength  of  an  half- 
oainguiHied  fire,  when  the  winds  come  fuddenly 
iVom  the  c{(if?.rtf  on  their  ruilling  wings. — The 
found  of  Caithbar's  lliield  was  heard.  ']"he  heroes 
faw  Cuchullin  f,  in  the  form  of  lovely  Nathos.  So 
rolled  his  fparkling  eyes,  and  fuch  were  his  fteps  on 
his  heath. — dairies  are  fought  at  Lego:  the  fword 
of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon  Ihalt  thou  behold  him  in 
thy  halls,  king  of  woody  Temora  ! — 

And  foon  may  I  behold  him,  O  Carril  I  replied 
the  returning  joy  of  Cormac.  But  my  foul  is  fad 
for  Cuchullin;  his  voice  v/as  pleafant  in  mine  ear. 
— Often  have  we  moved  on  Dora,  at  the  chafe  of 
the  dark-brown  hinds :  his  bow  was  unerring  on 
the  mountains. — He  fpoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told 
Kjt  the  deeds  of^ny  fathers;  and  I  felt  the  joy  of 

'my 

*  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  v.hich  Cuchul- 
lin was  killed. 

t  That  is,  they  faw  a  manifeft  llkenefs  between  the 
peribn  of  Nathos  and  Cuchullin, 
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my  breaft. — But  fit  thou  at  the  feafl:,  O  Carril ;  I 
have  often  heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  the  praife  of 
CuchuHin  ;   and  ot  that  mighty  ftranger. 

Day  rcfe  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  of  the 
eaft.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  Ton  of  old  Gel- 
lama  *. — I  behold,  he  faid,  a  dark  cloud  in  the  de- 
fart,  king  of  Innisfail !  a  cloud  u  Teemed  at  firft, 
but  now  a  crowd  of  men.  One  (Irides  before  them 
in  his  flirength  ;  and  his  red  hair  flies  in  the  wind* 
His  fhield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  ead.  His  fpeac 
is  in  his  hand.- 

Call  him  to  the  feaft  of  Temora,  replied  the 
king  of  Erin..  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of  Grangers, 
fon  of  the  generous  Geilsma  ! — Perhaps  it  is  the 
chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  the  found  of  his  renown. 
— Hail,  mighty  Granger,  art  thou  of  the  friends  of 
Cormac? — But  Carril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely; 
and  he  drawls  his  fword.  Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? 

It  is  not  the   fon   of  Ufnoth,   faid   Carril,  but 

the  chief  of  Atha. Why  comcfl:    thou    in   thy 

arms  to  Temora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow^  ^ 
Let  not  thy  fword  rife  againft  Cormac  !  Wiiither. 
dofl  thou  turn  thy  fpeed  ? 

He  pafled  on  in  his  darknefs,  and  feized  the 
hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  forefaw  his  death,  and 
the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe.- — Retire,  thou  gloomy 
ciiief  of  Atha  :  Nathos  combes  with  battle. — 'Ihou, 
art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is  weak. — 
The  fword  entered  Cormac's  fide :  he  fell  in  the 
lialls  of  his  fathers..  His  fair  hair  :s  in  che  duff. 
His  blood  is  fmoakingrour.d. 

And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  h.alls,  I  faid  f,  O  fon 
of  noble  Artho  ?  The  fhield  of  CuchuHin  was  not 
near.     Nor  the  fpcar  of  thy  faijier.     Mournful  are 

the 
*  Geal-lamha,  luhile- handed. 
t  Althan  fpeaks. 
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the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
is  low  ! — Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  Cormac !  thou  art 
fnatched  from  the  midft  of  thy  courfe. 

My  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he 
clofed  us  *  in  themjdll:  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to 
ftretch  his  fvvord  to  the  bards  f :  though  his  foul 
was  dark.  Three  days  we  pined  alone :  on  the 
fourth,  the  noble  Cathmor  came. — He  heard  our 
voice  from  the  cave  ;  he  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath 
on  Cairbar. 

Chief  of  Atha !  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou 
pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  de- 
fart  :  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark. — But  thou  art  the 
brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles. 
— But  Cathmor's  foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble 
hand  of  war!  The  light  of  my  bofom  is  flaineci 
with  thy  deeds:  the  bards  will  not  fing  of  my  re- 
nown. They  may  fay,  "  Cathmor  was  brave, 
"  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar."  They  will 
pafs  over  my  tomb  \n  filence,  and  my  fame  fhall 
not  be  heard. — Cairbar  loofe  the  bards:  they  are 
the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fhall  be  heard 
in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Temora  have 
failed. — 

We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief  We 
faw  him  in  his  ftrcngth.  He  was  like  thy  youth, 
O  Fingal,  when  thou  firfl  didfl:  lift  the  fpear. — His 
face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  fun  when  it  is  bright : 
no  darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came 
with  his  thoufands  to  Ullin:  to  aid  the  red-haired 
Cairbar :  and  nov/  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death, 
O  king  of  woody  Morven. — 

Akd 

*  That  is,  hinift'lf  and  Carrll,  as  it  afterv/ards  ap- 
pears. 

t  The  perfons  of  the  bards  v/ere  fo  facred,  that  even 
he,  v.-ho  had  jiill  murdered  his  fovereign,  feared  to  kill 
them. 
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And  let  him  come,  replied  the  king;  I  love  a 
foe  like  Cathmor.  His  foul  is  great;  his  arm  is 
ftrong,  and  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. — But  the 
little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the 
marfhy  lake :  it  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left 
the  winds  meet  it  there:  its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave, 
and  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death. 

Usnoth!  thou  haft  heard  the  fame  of  Etha's 
car-borne  chiefs. — Our  young  heroes,  O  warrior, 
are  like  the  renown  of  our  fathers. — They  fight  in 
youth,  and  they  fall :  their  names  are  in  the  fong. 
— But  we  are  old,  O  Ufnoth,  let  us  not  fall  like 
aged  oaks,  which  the  blaft  overturns  in  fecret.  The 
hunter  came  paft,  and  fiw  them  lying  gray  acrofs 
a  ftream.  How  have  thefe  fallen,  he  faid,  and 
whiftling  paffed  along. 

Raise  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven,  that 
our  fouls  may  forget  the  paft. — The  red  ftars  look 
on  us  from  the  clouds,  and  filently  defcend.  Soon 
iLall  the  gray  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and  ftiew 
us  the  foes  of  Cormac. — Fillan,  take  the  fpear  of 
the  king  ;  go  to  Mora's  dark-brown  fide.  Let  thine 
eyes  travel  over  the  heath,  like  flames  of  fire.  Ob- 
ferve  the  foes  ofFingal,  and  the  courfe  of  gene- 
rous Cathmor.  I  hear  a  diftant  found,  like  the 
falling  of  rocks  in  the  defart. — But  ftrike  thou  thy 
fhieid,  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come  through 
night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe. — I  begin  to 
be  alone,  my  fon,  and  I  dread  the  fall  of  my  re- 
nown. 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  lean- 
ed on  the  ftiield  of  Trenmor. — Sleep  defcended  on 
his  eyes,  and  his  future  battles  rofe  in  his  dreams. 
The  hoft  are  fleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fillan 
obferved  the  foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diftant  hill : 
we  hear,  at  times,  his  clanging  fhield. 

One 
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One  of  the  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  lately  pub-  '■ 
lifhed,  gives  a  diiierent  account  of  the  death  of  Ofcar; 
the  fon  ofOllian.  The  tranflator,  tliough  he  wciUkuew 
the  more  probable  tradition  conce:ning  that  hero,  was 
unwilling  to  rejedl  a  poem,  which,  if  not  really  ofOlli- 
an's  compofition,  has  much  of  his  manner,  and  concife 
turn  of  expreflion.  A  more  correal  copy  of  that  frag- 
ment, which  has  fmce  come  to  the  tranflator's  hands, 
has  enabled  him  to  correQ  the  miflake,  into  which  a 
fimilarity  of  names  hr^.d  led  thofe  v/ho  handed  down  the 
poem  by  tradition.  — The  heroes  of  the  piece  are  Ofcar 
the  fon  of  CaTuth,and  Dermid  the  fon  of  Diaran.  Oilian, 
or  perhaps  his  imitator,  opens  the  poem  vvith  a  lamen- 
tation for  Ofcar,  and  afterwards,  by  an  eafy  tranfition, 
relates  the  ftor^'  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Caruth,  who  feems 
to  have  borne  the  fame  character,  as  well  as  name,  with 
Ofcar  the  fon  of  Oflian.  Though  the  tranflator  thinks  he 
has  good  reafon  to  rejecl  the  fragment  as  the  compofi- 
tion of  Ofl'ian  ;  yet  as  it  is,  after  all,  ftill  fomewhat 
doubtful  whether  it  is  or  not,  he  has  here  fubjoined  it. 

WH  Y  openeft  thou  afrefh  the  fpring  of  my  grief, 
O  fon  of  Alpin,  inquiring  how  Ofcar  fell  ? 
My  eyes  are  blind  with  tears  ;  but  memory  beams  on  my 
heart.  How  can  I  relate  the  mournful  death  of  the 
head  of  the  people  !  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Ofcar,  my 
fon,  fball  I  fee  thee  no  more  ! 

He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a  ftorm  ;  as  the  fun  from 
the  midft  of  his  courfe,  when  clouds  rife  from  the  wafte 
of  the  waves,  when  the  blacknefs  of  the  ftorm  inwraps 
the  rocks  of  Ardannider.  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  on 
Morven,  I  moulder  alone  in  my  place.  The  blaft  hath 
lopped  my  branches  away  ;  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings 
of  the  north.  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Ofcar,  my  fon  ! 
ihall  I  fee  thee  no  more ! 

But,  fon.  of  Alpin,  the  hero  fell  not  harmlefs  as  the 
grafs  of  the  field  ;  the  blood  of  the  mighty  was  on  his 
fword,  and  he  travelled  with  death  through  the  ranks  of 
their  pride.  But,  Ofcar,  thou  fon  ofCaruth,  thou  haft 
fv.Wt-n  low  I  No  enemy  fell  by  thy  hand.  Thy  fpear  was 
ftaliicd  with  the  blood  of  thy  friend. 

Derniid 
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Dermld  and  Ofcar  were  one  :  They  reaped  the  bat- 
tle together.  Their  friendlhip  was  ftrong  as  their  fteel  j 
and  death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They 
came  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  brows  oi 
Ardven.  Their  fwords  w^re  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
the  valiant  :  warriors  fainted  at  their  names.  Who 
was  equal  to  Ofcar,  but  Dermid  ^  and  who  to  Der- 
niid,  but  Ofcar  .^ 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field  ;  Dargo  who- 
never  fled  in  war.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  the  morn  ;, 
mild  as  the  beam  of  night.  Her  eyes,  like  twoftars  in 
a  ihower  :  her  breath,  the  gale  of  fpring  :  her  breafts, 
as  the  new-fallen  fnow  floating  on  the  moving  heath. 
The  warriors  faw  her,  and  loved  >  their  fouls  were  fixed 
oa  the  maid.  Each  loved  her  as  his  fame  ;  each  muft 
poflefs  her  or  die.  But  her  foul  was  fixed  on  Ofcar ; 
the  fon  of  Caruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She  for- 
got the  blood  of  her  father ;  and  loved  the  hand  that, 
flew  hinL 

Son  of  Caruth,  faid  Dermid,  Hove;  O  Ofcar,  Hove 
this  maid.  But  her  foul  cleaveth  unto  thee  ;  and  no- 
thing can  heal  Dermid.  Here,  pierce  this  bofom,  Of- 
car ;  relieve  me,  my  friend,  vvith  thy  fword. 

My  fword,  fon  of  Diaran,  fliall  never  be  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  Dermid. 

Who  then  is  worthy  to  flay  me,  O  Ofcar,  fon  of  Ca- 
ruth .?  Let  not  my  life  pals  away  unknown.  Let  none 
but  Ofcar  flay  me.  Send  me  with  honour  to  the  grave, 
and  let  my  death  be  renov/ned. 

Dermid,  make  ufe  of  thy  fword  ;  fon  of  Diaran, 
wield  thy  fteel.  Would  that  I  fell  v/ith  thee  !  that  my 
death  came  from  the  band  of  Dermid  ! 

They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  mountain,  by  the 
ftreams  of  Branno.  Blood  tinged  the  running  water, 
and  curdled  round  the  molTy  ftones.  The  ftately  Der- 
mid fell  ;  he  fell,  and  fmiled  in  death. 

Andfalleft  thou,  fon  of  Diaran,  falleft  thou  by  Ofcar's 
hand  !  Dermid  who  never  yielded  in  war,  thus  do  I  fee 
thee  fall  !  —  He  went,  and  returned  to  the  maid  of  his 
love ;    he  returned,  but  Ihe  perceived  his  grief. 

Why 
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Why  that  gloom,  Ton  of  Caruth  ?  what  fhades  thy 
mighty  foul  ? 

Though  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O  maid,  I  have 
loft  vay  fame.  Fixed  on  a  tree  by  the  brook  of  the  hill, 
is  the  fhield  of  the  valiant  Gcrmur,  whom  I  flew  in 
battle.  I  have  wafted  the  day  in  vain,  nor  could  my 
arrow  pierce  it. 

Let  me  try,  fon  of  Caruth,  the  Hill  of  Dargo's 
daughter.  My  hands  were  taught  the  bow  :  my  father 
delighted  in  my  fkill. 

She  went.  He  ftood  behind  the  ftiield.  Her  arrow 
flew,  and  pierced  his  breaft. 

Bleffed  be  that  hand  of  fnow ;  and  blefTed  that 
bow  ofyew  !  Who  but  the  daughter  of  Dargo  .vas  wor- 
thy to  flay  the  fon  of  Caruth  ^  Lay  me  in  the  earth,  my 
fair  one  ;  lay  me  by  the  fide  of  Dermld. 

Ofcar,  the  maid  replied,  I  have  the  foul  of  the  migh- 
ty Dargo.     Well  pleafed  I  can  meet  death.     My  forrov/ 

I  can  end. She  pierced  her  white  bofom  v/ith  the 

fteel.     She  fell ;  fhe  trembled  ;  and  died. 

By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid  j  a  birch's 
unequal  fhade  covers  their  tomb.  Often  on  their  green 
earthen  tombs  the  branchy  fons  of  the  mountain  feed, 
when  mid-day  is  all  in  flames,  and  lilence  over  all  the 
hills. 
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HAST  t  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven, 
golden-haired  Ton  of  the  fts.y  !  The  weft  has 
opened  its  gates;  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there. 
The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty  :  they  lift 
their  trembling  heads:  they  fee  thee  lovely  in  thy 
lleep ;  but  they  fhrink  away  with  fear.  Reft,  in 
in  thy  fhadowy  cave,  O  fun  !  and  let  thy  return  be 


*  FIngal,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had 
made  into  the  Roman  province,  refolved  to  vifit  Cathul- 
la  king  of  Inis-tore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  whofe  fto- 
ry  is  related,  at  large,  In  the  dramatic  poem,  publifhed 
in  this  colleflion.  Upon  his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric- 
thura,  the  palace  of  Cathulla,  he  obferved  a  flame  on 
its  top,  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  fignal  of  diftrefs. 
The  wind  drove  him  into  a  bay,  at  fome  diftance  from  • 
Carric-thura,  and  he  v/as  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  on 
the  fhore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of  Frothai 
king  of  Sora  who  had  befieged  Cathulla  in  his  palace  of 
Carric-thura,  and  took  Frothai  himfelf  prifoner,  after 
he  had  engaged  him  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  delive- 
rance of  Carric-thura,  is  the  fubject  of  the  poem,  but 
feverai  other  epifodes  are  interwoven  with  it.  It  ap- 
pears from  tradition,  that  this  poem  was  addreifed  to  a 
Culdee,  or  one  of  the  firfl:  Chriftian  millionaries,  and 
that  the  ftory  of  the  Spin'i  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  was  introduced  by 
Ollian  in  oppofition  to  the  Culdee's  doftrine.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  it  lets  us  into  Oflian's  notions  of  a  fuperior 
being  ;  and  fhews  that  he  was  not  addicted  to  the  fuper- 
llition  which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  the 
introdudlion  of  chriftianity.  , 

t  The  fong  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is 
In  a  lyric  meallire.  It  was  ufual  with  Fingal,  when  he 
returned  from  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  finglng 
before  him.  This  fpecies  of  triumph  is  called  by  Ollian, 
Kh-^fong  sf  ^ji^ory. 
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In  joy. — But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to  the  round 
o.^  the  harps  of  Selma:  let  the  beam  fpread  in  the 
hall,  the  king  of  fheils  is  returned  !  the  flrife  of 
Crona  *  is  paft,  like  founds  that  are  no  more: 
raife  the  fong,  O  bards,  the  king  is  returned,  with 
his  fame! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Ullln,  when  Fingal  re- 
turned from  battle :  when  he  returned  in  the  fair 
blufhing  of  youth  ;  wMth  all  his  heavy  locks.  His 
blue  arms  were  on  the  hero;  like  a  gray  cloud  on 
the  fun,  when  he  moves  in  his  robes  of  mifl:,  and 
iliews  but  half  his  beams.  His  heroes  follow  the 
king:  the  feaft  of  fhells  is  fpread.  Fingal  turns 
to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  fong  to  rife. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona !  he  faid,  O  bards  of 
other  times  !  Yc,  on  whofe  fouls  the  blue  hoAs  of 
our  fathers  rife  I  flrike  the  harp  in  my  hall ;  and  let 
Fingal  hear  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief  I 
it  is  like  the  {hower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the 
branch  of  the  oak,  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green 
head.  Sing  on,  O  bards,  to-morrow  we  lift  the 
fail.  My  blue  courfe  is  through  the  ocean,  to 
Carric-thura's  walls;  the  molly  walls  of  Sarno, 
where  Ccmala  dwelt.  There  the  noble  CathuUa, 
fpreads  the  feafls  of  Ihells.  1  he  bears  of  his  woods 
are  many,  and  the  found  of  the  chafe  (hall  arife. 

Cronnan  t,  fon  of  ihe  fong  !   faid  Ullin,  MI- 

nona, 

*  Ollian  had  celebrated  the y?///"^  0/ Cr(j/?<7,  in  a  parti- 
cular poem.  This  poern  is  ccnneded  with  it,  but  it 
was  impoflible  for  the  tranflator  to  procure  that  part 
which  relates  to  Crona,  with  any  degree  of  purity. 

t  One  fnould  think  that  the  parts  of  Shilric  and  Vin- 
vela  were  reprefented  by  Cronnan  and  Minona,  whofe 
very  names  denote  that  they  were  fingers,  who  per- 
formed in  public.  Cronan  fignifies  a  viourriful  founds 
Minona,  or  Min-'onn,  foft  air.  All  the  dramatic  poems: 
of  Ollian  ap.  ear  to  have  been  prefented  before  Fingr.!» 
upon  folemn  occafions. 
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nona,  graceful  at  the  harp  I  raifc  the  fong  of  Shil- 
ric,  to  pleale  the  king  of  Morven.  Let  Vinvela 
come  in  her  beauty,  Hke  the  Ih'^wery  bow,  when 
it  fhews  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake,  and  the  fetting 
fun  is  bright.  And  fhe  comes,  O  Fingal !  her 
voice  is  foft  but  fad. 

V  I  N  V  E  L  A. 

My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  purfues  the 
flying  deer.  His  gray  dogs  are  panting  around  him  ; 
his  bovv-ftrings  found  in  the  wind.  Deft  thou  reft 
by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the  noife  of  the 
mountain-frream  ?  the  rufhes  are  podding  with  the 
wind,  the  miil  is  flying  over  the  hill.  I  will  ap- 
proach mv  love  unperceived,  and  fee  him  from  the 
rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee  firft  by  the  aged  oak  of 
Branno  *  ;  thou  wert  returning  tall  from  the  chafe; 
the  faireft  among  thy  friends. 

Sh  I  L  R  I  c. 

What  voice  is  that  J  hear  ?  that  voice  like  the 
fummer-wind. — I  fit  not  by  the  nodding  rufhes;  I 
hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar,  Vinvela  f , 
afar  I  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  My  dogs  attend 
me  no  more.  No  more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more 
from  on  high  I  fee  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  ftream 
of  the  plain  ;  bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven  ;  as  the 
moon  on  the  weftern  wave. 

Vinvela. 

Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  !  and  I  am  alone 
on  the  hill.     The  deer  are  feen  on  the  brow  ;    void 

of 

*  Bran,  or  Branno,  ^\gn\^Q^  2i  mountain  Jlrenm  :  ft  is 
here  feme  river  known  by  that  name,  in  the  days  of  Of- 
fian.  There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ftill  retaining  the  name  of  Bran  ;  in  particular  one 
which  falls  into  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld. 

f  Bhin-bheul,  a  tuom  in  zvith a  melodious I'oice.  B h  in 
the  Galic  Language  has  the  fame  found  with  the  'v  in 
Englifli. 
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of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more  they  dread  the 
wind;  no  more  the  ruftling  tree.  The  hunter  is 
far  removed  ;  he  is  in  the  field  of  graves.  Strangers! 
fons  of  the  waves !   fpare  my  lovely  Shilric. 

S  H  I  LRI  C. 

If  fall  I  mull:  in  the  field,  raife  high  my  grave, 
Vinvela.  Gray-ftones  and  heaped-up  earth,  fhall 
mark  me  to  future  times.  "When  the  hunter  fliall 
fit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  his  food  at  noon, 
*'  Some  warrior  refts  here,"  he  will  fay;  and  my 
fame  fhall  live  in  his  praife.  Remember  me,  Vin- 
vela, when  low  on  earth  I  lie  ! 

Vl  N  V  E  L  A. 

Yes  ! — I  will  remember  thee — Indeed  my  Shil- 
ric will  fall.  What  fiiall  I  do,  my  love!  when 
thou  art  gone  for  ever  ?  Through  thefe  hills  I  will 
go  at  noon :  I  will  go  through  the  filent  heath. 
There  I  will  fee  the  place  of  thy  reft,  returning 
from  the  chafe.  Indeed,  my  Shilric  will  fall ;  but  ' 
I  will  remember  him. 

And  I  remember  the   chief,  faid  the  king  of 
woody  Morven ;  he    confumed   the  battle  in    his  : 
rage.     But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.     I  met 
him,  one  day,  on  the  hill;  his  cheek  was  pale;  his 
brow  was  dark.     The   figh   was   frequent  in  his  , 
bread:    his   fteps  were  towards   the   defart.     But  ■ 
now^  he  is  not  in  the  croud  of  my  chiefs,  when  the 
founds  of  my  fhields  arife.     Dwells  he  in  the  nar- 
row houfe  *,  the  chief  of  high  Carmora  f. 

Cronnan  !  faid  Ullin  of  other  times,  raife  the 
fong  of  Shilric  ;  when  he  returned  to  his  hills,  and 
Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  her  gray 
moffy  ftone:  he  thought  Vinvela  lived.  He  faw 
her  fair-moving  %  on   the  plain :  but   the   bright 

form  ' 

*  The  grave.  f  Carn-inor,  high  rocky  hill. 

X  The  diftindlon,  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  be- 
tween 
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form  lafted  not :  the  fun -beam  fled  from  the  field, 
and  ihe  was  fcen  no  more.  Hear  the  fong  of  Shil- 
ric,   it  is  foft  but  fad. 

I  SIT  by  the  moffy  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling  above  me. 
Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The  lake  is 
troubled  below.  The  deer  defcend  from  the  hill. 
No  hunter  at  a  diftance  is  feen  ;  no  whiftling  cow- 
herd is  nigh.  It  is  mid-day  :  but  all  is  filent.  Sad 
are  my  thoughts  alone,  Didfl:  thou  but  appear, 
O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the  heath  !  thy  hair  float- 
ing on  the  wind  behind  thee ;  thy  bofom  heaving 
on  the  light ;  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends, 
whom  the  mifl:  of  the  hill  had  concealed  !  Thee  I 
would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  fa- 
ther's houfe. 

But  is  it  (he  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of 
light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  autumn, 
as  the  fun  in  a  fummer-ftorm,  comefl:  thou,  lovely 
maid,  over  rocks,  over  m.ountains  to  me  ? — She 
fpeaks :  but  how  weak  her  voice!  like  the  breeze  in 
the  reeds  of  the  pool. 

Returxest  thou  fafe  from  the  war?  Where 
are  thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on 
the  hill ;   I  heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric  ! 

Yes,  my  fair,  I  return,  but  I  alone  of  my  race. 
Thou  fhalt  fee  them  no  more  :  their  graves  I  raif- 
ed  on  the  plain.  But  why  art  thou  on  the  defert 
hill }  Why  on  the  heath,  alone  ? 

Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric !  alone  in  the  winter- 
houfe.  With  grief  for  thee  I  expired.  Shilric,  I 
am  pale  in  the  tomb. 

She  fleets,  fhe  fails  away;  as  gray  mifl  before 

the 

tv.'een  good  and  bad  fpirits,  v/ar,  that  the  former  appear- 
ed fometin.es  in  the  day-time  in  lonely  unfrequented  pla- 
ces, but  the  latter  never  but  by  night,  and  in  a  difmal 
doomy  fcene. 
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the  wind  ! — ^and,  wilt  thou  not  (lay,  my  love  ?  Stay 
and  behold  my  tears  ?  fair  thou  appeared,  Vinvela  ! 
fair  thou  waft  when  alive  ! 

By  the  moffy  fountain  I  will  fit;  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  winds.  When  mid-day  is  filent  around, 
conv^rfe,  O  ray  love,  with  me!  come  on  the 
wings  of  the  gale  I  on  the  blaft  of  the  mountain, 
come  !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  pafteft  when 
mid-day  is  filent  around. 

Such  was  the  fongof  Cronnan,  on  the  night  of 
Selma's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  ihe  eaft ;  the 
blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his  fails  to 
rife,  and  the  winds  come  ruftling  from  their  hills. 
inis-tore  rofe  to  fight,  and  Carric-thura's  molly 
towers.  But  the  fign  of  diftrefs  was  on  their  top: 
the  green  flame  edged  v/ith  fmoke.  The  king  of 
Morven  ftruck  his  breaft  :  he  aifumed,  at  once,  his 
fpear.  His  darkened  brow  bends  forward  to  the 
coaft:  he  looks  back  to  the  lagging  winds.  His 
hair  is  difordered  on  his  back.  The  filence  of  the 
king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  fea;  Rotha's  bay  re- 
ceived the  fhip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft  witii 
all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  of  the  circle  * 
of  Loda,  and  the  mofly  ftone  of  power.  A  nar- 
row plain  fpreads  beneath,  covered  with  grafs  and 
aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds,  in  their 
wrath,  had  torn  from  the  fliaggy  rock.  The  blue 
courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there;  and  the  lonely  blaft  of 
ocean  purfues  the  thiftle's  beard. 

The  flame  of  three  oaks  arofe  :  the  feaft  is  fpread 
around  :  but  the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad,  for  Carric- 
thura's  battling  chief  The  vv  an,  cold  moon  rofe 
in  the  eaft.     Sleep  defcended  on  the  youths !   Their 

blue 

*  T^ce  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppoftd  to  be  a  place  of  wor- 
lliip  among  the  Scandinavians,  as  the  fpirit  of  Loc'a  is 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  their  god  Odin. 
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blue  helmets  glitter  to  the  beam  ;  the  fading  fire 
decays.  But  ileep  did  not  reft  on  the  king:  he  rofe 
in  the  midft  of  his  arms,  and  flowly  afcended  the 
hill  ro  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant;  the  moon  hid 
her  red  face  in  the  eaft.  A  blaft  came  from  the 
mountain,  and  bore,  on  its  wings,  the  fpirit  of  Lo- 
da.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  *,  and 
he  fliook  his  dufky  fpear. — His  eyes  appear  like 
flames  in  his  dark  face;  and  his  voice  is  like  diftant 
thunder.  Fingal  advanced  with  the  fpear  of  his 
ftrengtli,  and  raifed  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire:  call  thy  winds  and  fly  ? 
Why  doft  thou  come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy 
fhadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  di!mal 
fpirit  of  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  ihield  of  clouds  :  feeble 
is  that  meteor,  thy  fword.  The  biaft  rolls  them 
together;  and  thou  thyfelf  doft  vanifti.  Fly  from 
my   prefence,    fon  of  night  !    call  thy  winds   and 

Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied 
the  hollow  voice  ?  The  people  bend  before  me. 
I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  oi  the  valiant.  I  look 
on  the  nations  and  they  vanifn  :  my  noftrils  pour 
the  blaft  of  death.  I  com.e  f  abroad  on  the  winds  : 
the  tempefts  are  before  my  face.  But  my  dwelling 
is  calm,  above  the  clouds,  the  fields  of  my  reft  are 
pleafant. 

Dwell  then  in  thy  calm  fields,  faid  Fingal,  and 

let  Com.hal's  fon  be  forgot.     Do  my  fteps   aicend, 

from  my  hills,  into  thy  peaceful  plains?  Do  I  meet 

thee  v/ith  a  fpear,    on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of  difmal 

K  Lode.  ? 

*  Fie  is  defcribed,  in  a  fimile,  in  the  poem  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Cuchullin, 

t  There  is  a  great  refemblance  betv/een  the  terrors 
of  this  mock  divinity,  and  thofe  of  the  true  God,  as 
they  are  defcribed  in  the  i8th  Pfalm. 
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Loda  ?  Wliy  then  dofl:  thou  frown  on  Fingal  ?  or 
iliake  thine  airy  Ipear  ?  Rut  thou  frowneft  in  vain  : 
I  never  fled  from  mighty  men.  And  fhall 
the  fons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of 
Alorven  ?  No :  he  knows  the  weaknefs  of  their 
arms. 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  :  receive  the 
•>vind  and  fly.  The  blafls  are  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  fl:orm  is  m.ine.  The  king 
of  Sora  is  my  fon,  he  bends  at  the  fl:one  of  my  pow- 
er. His  battle  is  around  Carric-thura  ;  and  he  will 
prevail.  Fly  to  thy  land.  Ion  of  Comhal,  or  feel 
my  flaming  wrath. 

He  lifted  high  his  fliadowy  fpear;  and  bent  for- 
ward his  terrible  height.  But  the  king,  advancing:, 
drew  his  fword ;  the  blade  of  dark-brovrn  Luno  *. 
The  gleaming  part  of  the  fleel  winds  thro'  the 
gloomy  ghofl:.  The  form  fell  fliapelefs  into  air, 
like  a  column  of  fmoke,  which  the  ftaff  of  the  boy 
diflurbs,  as  it  rifes  from  the  half-extinguifhed  fur- 
nace. 

The  fpirit  of  Loda  flirieked,  as,  rolled  intohim- 
felf,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniflore  fhook  at  the 
found.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep:  they 
flopped  in  their  courfe,  with  fear  :  the  compani- 
ons of  Fingal  flartcd,  at  once;  and  took  their 
heavy  fpears.  They  miffed  the  king:  they  rofe 
with  rage  ;  all  their  arms  refound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eafl:.  The  king 
returned  in  the  gleam  of  his  arm.s.  The  joy  of  his 
youths  was  great,  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea  from  a 
florm.  Ullin  raifed  the  fong  of  gladnefs.  The  hills 
of  Inifliore  rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the  oak  arofe ; 
and  the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  battling  king,  fits  in  fadnefs 

beneath 

*  The  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  uiade  by  Lun,  or 
Luno,  a  fmith  of  J  ochlin. 
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beneath  a  tree.  The  hoft  fpreads  around  Carric- 
thura.  He  looks  to  v  aids  the  walls  with  rage.  He 
longs  for  tlie  blood  of  Cathiilla,  who,  once,  over- 
came the  king  in  war. — When  Annir  reigned  *  in 
Sora,  the  father  of  car-borne  Frothal,  a  blaft  rofe 
on  the  fea,  and  carried  Frothal  to  Iniltore.  Three 
days  he  feafted  in  Sarno's  halls,  and  faw  the  flow- 
rolling  eyes  of  Coinala.  He  loved  her  in  the  rage 
of  youth,  and  rufhed  to  feize  the  white-armed 
maid.  Cathulia  met  the  chief.  The  gloomv  bat- 
tle rofe.  Frothal  is  bound  in  the  hall:  three  days 
he  pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fent  him  to 
his  fliip,  and  he  returned  to  his  land.  But  wrath 
darkened  in  his  foul  againfi  the  noble  Cathulia. 
When  Annir's  flone  f  of  fame  arofe,  Frothal 
came  in  his  flrength.  The  battle  burned  round 
Carric-thura,  and  Sarno's  moffy  walls. 

Morning  rofe  on  Iniflcre.  Frothal  ftruck  his 
dark-browR  fliield.  His  chiefs  Harted  at  the  found  ; 
they  flood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned  to  tlie  fea. 
They  faw  Fingal  coming  in  his  flrength  ;  and  firfl 
the  noble  Thubar  fpoke. 

Who  comes  like  the  ilag  of  the  mountain,  with 
all  his  herd  behind  him  ?  Frothal,  ii  is  a  foe;  i  fee 
his  forv/ard  fpear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  kingofMcr- 
ven,  Fingal  the  firfl  of  men.  His  a6iions  are  v/ell 
knovv^n  on  Gormal ;  the  blood  of  liis  foes  is  in  Star- 
no's  halls.  Shall  I  ?.rK  the  peace  %  of  kings  .'^  He  is 
hke  the  thunder  of  heaven. 

K  2  Son 

*  Annir  was  alfo  the  father  of  Erragon,  who  v/as 
king  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  The  ceaLh 
of  Erragon  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  battle  of  Lora,  a  poeia 
in  this  colledlion.    - 

t  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir-  To  creft  the 
ftone  of  one's  fame,  v/f  s,  in  other  words,  to  i2-y  that 
the  perfon  was  dead. 

X  Honourable  terms  of  peace. 
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Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Frothal,  fliall  my 
days  begin  in  darknefs  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have 
conquered  in  battle,  chief  of  fl;reamy  Tora  ? 
The  people  would  fay  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth 
like  a  meteor;  but  the  dark  cloud  met  it,  and  it  is 
no  more.  No  :  Thubar,  I  will  never  yield  ;  my 
fame  fnall  furrcund  me  like  light.  No  :  I  will  ne- 
ver yield,  king  of  ftreamy  Tora. 

He  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people,  but 
they  met  a  rock :  Fingal  flood  unmoved,  broken 
they  rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did  they  roll 
in  fafety  ;  thefpear  of  the  kingpurfued  their  flight. 
The  field  is  covered  with  heroes.  A  rifmg  hill 
preferved  the  flying  hofi:. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bo- 
fom  Tok.  Ke  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and 
called  the  noble  Thubar. — Thubar!  my  people 
fled.  My  fame  has  ceafed  to  rife.  I  will  fight  the 
king;  I  feel  my  burning  foul.  Send  a  bard  to  de- 
mand the  combat.  Speak  not  againfl  FrothaPs 
words. — But,  Thubar  !  I  love  a  maid  ;  fhe  dwells 
In'  Thano's  flream,  the  white-bofomed  daughter  of 
Herman,  Utha  with  the  foftly-rolling  eyes.  She 
feared  the  daughter  *  of  Iniftore,  and  her  foft  flghs 
lofe,  at  my  departure.  Tell  to  Utha  that  I  am 
low  ;   but  that  my  foul  delighted  in  her. 

Sl- CH  were  his  words,  refolved  to  fight.  But 
the  foft  figh  of  Uiha  was  near.  She  had  followed 
j-.er  hero  over  the  fea,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She 
rolled  her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret,  from  be- 
neath a  glittering  helmet.  But  now  fhe  faw  the 
bard  as  he  went,  and  the  fpear  fell  thrice  from  her 
hand.     Mcr  loofe  hair  flevv-  on  the  wind.    Her  white 

breafl 

*  By  the  daughter  of  Iniftore,  Frothal  means  Co- 
uiala,  of  whofe  death  Utha  probably  had  not  heard  ; 
confequentlv  Ihe  feared  that  the  former  palTion  of  Fru- 
thal  for  Coma  I  a  might  return. 
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brcall:  role,   with  ilglis.     She  lifted  up  her  eyes  to 
the  king;  flie  would  fpeak,   but  thrice  ilie  fcvi't-d. 

Fin  GAL  heard  the  words  of  the  bard  ;  he  caniC 
in  the  ftrength  of  Heel.  Tiiey  mixed  tKeir  dcath- 
ful  fpears,  and  raifed  the  gleam  of  their  fwords. 
But  the  Heel  of  Fingal  defcended  and  cut  Frothai's 
lliield  in  twain.  His  fair  fide  is  expofcd  ;  half  bi:iit 
he  forefees  his  death. 

Darkness  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek.  She  ruilied  to  cover  the 
chief  with  her  fhie'd  ;  but  a  fallen  cak  met  her 
Heps.  She  fell  on  her  arm  of  fr, ow  ;  her  fhielJ,  her 
helmet  flew  wide.  Her  white  bofom  heaved  to  the 
light ;  her  dark-browm  hair  is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  :  he  flayed 
the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the 
king,  as,  bending  forward,  he  fpoke.  King  or 
flreamy  Sora  !  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal.  It  was 
never  flained  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquifhed  ;  h 
never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rtjoice 
along  the  blue  waters  of  Tora  :  let  the  ma-ds  of  thy 
love  be  glad.  Why  fnouldejl:  thou  fall  in  thy 
youth,  king  of  llreamy  Sora  ? 

Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  fdw 
the  rifing  maid:  they*  flood  in  fi'ence,  in  their 
beauty:  like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain,  when 
the  fhower  of  fpring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud 
winds  are  la'd. 

Daughter  of  Herman,  faid  Frothal,  didft  thou 
come  from  Tora's  flreams;  didil  thou  come,  in  thy 
beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But  he  was 
low  before  the  mighty,  maid  of  the  flow-rolling 
eye  !  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the  fon  of  car- 
borne  Annir.  Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of  Mor- 
ven  !  in  battles  of  the  fpear.  But,  in  peace,  thou 
art  like  the  fun,  when  he  looks  thro'  a  fdent  fliower  : 
K  3  the 

*  Frothal  and  Utha. 
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tlic  flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before  him  ;  aiul 
the  gales  fnakc  their  ruftHng  wings.  O  that  thou 
wert  in  Sera!  that  my  feaft  were  fpread! — The 
future  kings  of  Sora  would  fee  thy  arms  and  rejoice. 
They  v/ould  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their  fathers, 
who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal. 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of 
Sora's  race  Ihall  be  heard. — When  chiefs  are  f^rong 
in  battle,  then  does  the  fong  arife  !  But  if  their 
fwords  are  flretched  over  the  feeble  :  if  the  blood 
of  the  weak  has  ftained  their  arms ;  the  bard  fhall 
forget  them  in  the  fong,  and  their  tombs  fhall  not 
be  known.  The  ftranger  fhall  come  and  build 
therg,  and  remove  the  heaped-up  earth.  An  half- 
worn  fword  lliall  rife  before  him  ;  and  bending  a- 
bove  it,  he  will  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms  of 
'■^  chiefs  oi  old,  but  their   names   are  not   in  the 

"  fong."' Come  thou,  O  Frothal,  to  the  feaft 

cf  Iniftore  ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be  there  ;  and 
our  faces  will  brighten  with  joy. 

Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  fleps  of 
his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened. 
The  feafl  of  iliells  is  fpread. — The  voice  of  mufic  a- 

rofe.       Gladnefs   brightned   in    the    hall. The 

voice  of  UUin  was  heard;  the  harp  of  Selma  was 
ftrung. — Utha  rejoiced  in  his  prefence,  and  demand- 
ed the  fong  of  grief;  the  big  tear  hung  in  her  eye, 
when  the  foft  *  Criniora  fpoke.  Crimora  the 
daughter  of  R.inval,  v.ho  dvvck  at  Lotha's  f  migh- 
ty 

*  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifodc,  as 
the  fituations  of  Crimora  nnd  Utha  were  fo  fnnilar. 

f  Lotha  vras  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great 
rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one  of  them 
that  fliil  retains  a  name  of  a  lilce  found  is  Lochy,  in 
invernefs-fhire  ;  but  Vv^hether  it  is  the  river  mentioned 
here,  the  tranflator  will  not  pretend  to  fay. 
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ty  (Iream.     The  tale  v.as  long,  and  lovely;    and 
pleafed  the  bliilliing  maid  of  Tora. 
C  R  I  M  o  R  A  *. 
Who  Cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud  tinged 
with  the  beam  of  the  weft?  Whofe  voice  is  that, 
loud  as  the  wind,  but  plcafilnt  as   the  harp  of  Car- 
ril  t?    It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of  Heel;   but  fad  is 
his  darkened  brow.     Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fin-- 
gai  ?  or  what  difturbs  my  Connal  I  ^ 

C  o  N  N  A  L. 

They  live.  I  faw  them  return  from  the  cl^afj, 
like  a  ft  ream  of  light.  The  fan  was  on  their 
ihields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  defcended  the 
hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth ;  the  war,  my 
love,  is  near.  To-morrow  the  terrible  Dargo 
comes  to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  The  race  of 
Fingal  he  defies ;  the  race  of  battle  and  wounds. 

C  R  I  M  O  R  A. 

Connal,  I  faw  his  fails  like  gray  m.if!:  on  the 
fable  wave.     They  flowly  came  to  land.     Connal, 
many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  ! 
Connal. 

Bring  me  thy  father's  ihield  ;  the  bofl^/,  iron 
fhield  of  Rinval ;  that  fliieU  like  the  full  moon 
when  it  moves  darkened  through  heaven. 

C  R  I  M  O  R  A. 

That  fhield  I  bring,  O  Connal ;  but  it  did  not 
K  4  *  defend 

*  Criindra,  a  ivoman  of  a  ^reat  foul. 

f  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with 
Carril  the  fon  of  Kinrena,  Cuchiillin's  bard.  The  name 
itfelf  is  proper  to  any  bard,  as  it  fignifies  a  fprlghily  and 
harmonious  found. 

X  Connal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  mod 
famous  heroes  of  Fingal  j  he  was  flain  in  a  battle  a- 
gainli  Dargo  a  Briton  •  hut  whether  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  or  that  of  his  miftrefs,  tradition  does  not  deter- 
mine. 
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defend  my  father.     By  the  fpear  of  Gormar  he  feli. 
Thou  may'ft  fall,  O  Connal  I 

C  O  N  N  A  L. 

Fall  Indeed  I  may :  But  raife  my  tomb,  Cri- 
mora.  Gray  ftones,  a  mound  of  earth,  fhall  keep 
my  memory.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over  my  tomb, 
and  beat  thy  mournful  heavy  breaft.  Though  fair 
thou  art,  my  love,  as  the  light ;  more  pleafant  than 
the  gale  of  the  hill ;  yet  I  will  not  ftay.  Raife  my 
tomb,  Crimora. 

Then  give  me  thofe  arms  of  light ;  that  fword, 
and  that  fpear  of  flee).  I  ihall  meet  Dargo  with 
thee,  and  aid  my  lovely  Connal.  Farewel,  ye 
rocks  of  Ardven !  ye  dear  !  and  ye  flreams  of  the 
hill  I — We  fnall  return  no  more.  Our  tombs  are 
d i flan t  far. 

And  did  they  return  no  more  ?  faid  Utha's  burn- 
ing figh.  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and  did  Cri- 
mora live  r — Her  fleps  v.-ere  lonely,  and  her  foul 
was  fad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  young  and  love- 
ly; like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  fun  ?  Ullin  faw  the 
virgin's  tear,  and  took  the  foftly-trembling  harp: 
the  fong  was  lovely,  but  fad,  and  filence  was  in 
Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains ;  gray  mid 
refts  on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the 
heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  narrow 
plain.  A  tree  flands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks 
the  numbering  Connal.  The  leaves  whirl  round 
with  the  wind,  and  Ilrew  the  grave  of  the  dead. 
At  times  are  feen  here  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed, 
when  the  mufing  hunter  alone  ftalks  llowly  over  the 
heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O  Con- 
nal? and  who  recount  thy  fathers?  Thy  family 
grew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meeteth 
ilie  v/ind  with  its  lofty  head.     But  now  it  is  torn 

from 
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from  ihe  earth.     Who  fhall  fupply    the  place  of 
Connal  ? 

Herk  was  tlie  din  of  arms :  and  here  the  groans 
of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars  of  Fingal  !  O 
Connal  !  it  was  here  thou  didft  fall.  Thine  arm 
was  like  a  florm  ;  thy  fword  a  beam  of  the  fky ;  thy 
height,  a  rock  on  the  plain  ;  thine  eyes,  a  furnace 
of  fire.  Louder  than  a  llorm  was  thy  voice,  iii  the 
battles  of  thy  Ifeel.  Warriors  fell  by  thy  fword,  as 
the  thiftle  by  the  ftaff  of  a  boy. 

Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  like  a  cloud  of 
thunder.  His  brows  were  contracted  and  dark. 
His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rofe  their 
fvvords  on  each  fide;  dire  was  the  clang  cf  their 
ifeel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near;  Crimora 
bright  in  the  armour  of  man;  her  yellow  hair  is 
loofe  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  follow- 
ed the  youth  to  the  v/ar,  Connal  her  much-beloved. 
She  drew  the  ftring  on  Dargo  ;  but  erring  pierced 
her  Connal.  He  falls  like  an  oak  on  the  yi'Aiu  ;  like 
a  rock  from  the  fhaggy  hill..  What  fhall  Ihe  do, 
haplefs  maid! — He  bleeds ;  her  Connal  dies.  All 
the  night  long  iTie  cries,  and  all  the  day,  O  Con- 
nal, my  love,  and  my  friend  !  With  grief  the  fad 
mourner  dies. 

Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovehcfl:  pair  en  the 
hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the  itones  of  the 
tomb;  I  often  fit  in  the  moarnful  tl-ade.  TIiq 
wind  fighs  through  the  grafs;  their  meir.ory  rufn- 
es  on  my  mind.  Undiluirbed  you  now  fieep  toge- 
ther ;   in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  relf  alont. 

And    foft  be  your  reft,  faid  Utha,  children  of 

flreamy  Lotha.     I  wiil  remcn:iber  you  with  tears, 

and  my  fecret  fong  fhall   rife;  when   the  Vvind    is 

in  the  groves  ofTora,  and  the  ftream  is  roaring 

K    5  near. 
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near.     Then  fnall  ye  come  on  my  foul,  with  all 

your  lovely  grief. 

Three  days  feafced  the  kings;  on  the  fourth 
their  white  fails  arofe.  Tiie  winds  of  the  north 
carry  the  fhip  of  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land. 

But  the  ipirit  of  Loda  fat,   in  his  cloud,  behind 

the  fhips  of  Frothal.     He  hung  forward  with  all  his 

blafts,   and  fpread  the  white  bofomed  fails. The 

wound;,  of  his  form  were  not  forgot;  he  flill  feared 
*  the  hand  of  the  kinff. 


^^^^^-^^^^^;^^^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^ 
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STAR  of  []\Q  falling  night  !    fair  is  thy  light 
in   the    weif !     thou   lifteft  thy  unfhorn    head 
from  thy  cloud:  thy  fteps  are  flately  on   thv  hill. 

What 

*  The  ftory  of  Fin  gal  and  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  famous  Odin,  is  the  moft  extravagant  fic- 
tion in  all  Oflian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
precedents,  in  the  bell  poets  ;  and  it  muft  be  faid  for 
Offian,  that  hi  fays  nothing  but  what  perfedly  agreed 
with  the  notions  of  the  times,  concerning  gholls.  They 
thought  the  fonlsof  the  dead  were  material,  raid  confe- 
quently  fiifceptible  of  pain.  Whether  a  proof  could  be 
drawn'from  this  pafT'age,  that  Offian  had  no  notion  of 
a  dWivAtf,  I  fl:iall  leave  to  others  to  determine  j  it  ap- 
pears, hov/cver,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  fuperior 
bein?s  ciight  to  take  no  notice  of  v/hat  paJed  among 
men. 

-j-  This  poem  fixes  the  antiquity  of  a  cuftom,  which 
is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  afterwards  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  The  bards,  at  an  annual 
feaft,  provided  by  the  king  or  chief,  repeated  their  po- 
ems, 
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What  doft  thoQ  behold  in  the  plain  ?  The  ftorn-jy 
winds  are  laid.  The,  murmur  oF  the  torrent 
comes  from  afar.  Roaring  \^aves  climb  the  dil- 
tant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening  are  on  their  fee- 
ble wint^s,  and  the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the 
field.  What  doll  thou  behold,  fair  light?  But 
thou  doft  fmile  and  depart.  The  waves  come  with 
joy  around  thee,  and  bathe  thy  lovely  hair.  Fare- 
wel,  thou  filent  beam  !— Let  the  light  of  OlTian's 
foul  arife. 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  flrength  !  I  behold  my 
departed  friends.     Their  gathering  is  on  Lcra,  as 

in  the  days  that  are  patl. Fingal   comes  like  a 

watry  column  of  mift ;  his  heroes  are  around. 
And  fee  the  bards  of  the  long,  gray-haired  Ullin  ; 
flately  Ryno;    Alpin    *,  v/ith   the    tuneful  voice, 

and 

ems,  and  fuch  of  them  as  v/ere  thci'ght,  by  bin%  wor- 
thy of  being  preferved,  v.'ere  c.M'efuiiy  taught  to  their 
children,  in  order  to  have  them  tranfmitted  to  poftcritv. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  occaiions  that  affbrced  the  fub- 

je(5l  of  the  prefent  poem  to  Oifian.  —  It  is  called  in  the 
original,  the  fongs  of  Seltaa,  which  title  it  was  thought 
proper  to  adopt  in  the  traridaticn. 

Tlie  poem  is  entirely  lyric,  and  has  great  vn.riety  of 
verfiiication.  The  addrefs  to  the  evening  fiar,  v/ith 
which  it  openSj  has  in  the  original  ail  th.^  harmony  that 
numbers  could  give  it  ;  flowing  dov/n  with  all  that  *::-in- 
qiiilllty  and  foftaefs,  which  the  fcene  defcribed  naturally 
infplres.  —  Three  of  ""he  fongs  which  are  introduced  in 
this  piece,  were  publifhed  among  the  fragments  of  anci- 
ent poetry,  printed  lall  year. 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  ra- 
ther Albin,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain  j  Alp,  bi(r/y 
inlandy  or  country.  The  prefent  name  of  our  I  Hand 
has  its  origin  in  the  Celtic  tongue  ;  fo  that  thofe  v/ho 
derived  It  from  any  otlier,  betrayed  their  ignorance  of 
the  ancient  language  of  our  country,  Breac't  in,  vari- 
egated  ijland^  fo  called  from  the  face  of  the  countrv, 
from  the  natives  painting  themfelves,  or  from  their 
party-coloured  cloaths. 
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and  the  fofi   complaint  of  Minona! How   are 

ye  changed,  my  friends,  fince  the  days  of  Selma's 
fead-  I  when  we  contended,  like  the  gales  of  the 
foring,  that,  flying  over  the  hill,  by  turns  bend 
the  feebly-whiffling  gra!"-. 

Minona  *  came  forth  in  her  beauty;  with 
down- call  look  and  tearful  eye  :  her  hair  flew 
{lowly  on  the  blad  that    rufhied   unfrequent  from 

the  hill. The  fouls   of  the   heroes    were  fad 

when  fhe  raifed  the  tuneful  voice ;  for  often  had 
they  ken  the  grave  of  Sali^ar  f,  and  the  dark 
dwelling  of  white-bofomed  Colma  'J;.  Colma  left 
alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  mufic  ! 
Salgar  promifed  to  come :  but  the  night  defcended 
round. — Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  fhe  fat 
alone  on  the  hill ! 

Col  m  a. 

It  is  night; — I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  ilorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain. 
The  torrent  fhricks  down  the  rock.  No  luit  re- 
ceives me  from  the  rain ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of 
winds. 

Rise,  moon!  from  behind  thy  clouds ;  ftars  of 
the  night  appear  !  Lead  rne,  fome  light,  to  the 
place  where  my  love  refls  from  the  toil  of  the 
chafe  !  his  bow  near  him  unflrung  ;  his  dogs  pant- 
ing around  him.  But  here  I  muft  fit  aionc,  by  the 
rock  of  the  moHy  flream.  The  flream  and  the 
wind  roar  ;  nor  can  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  love. 

Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  fon  of  the  hill, 
his  promife  ?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  the  tree  ;  and 

here 

*  OiTian  introduces  Minona,  not  In  the  ideal  fcene 
In  his  own  mind,  which  he  had  defcribed  ;  but  at  the 
annual  feaft  of  Selma,  where  the  bards  repeated  their 
works  before  Fingal. 

f  Sealg-'er,  a  hunter. 

X  Cul-uiath,  a  ivoman  iviib  fine  hair. 
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here  the  roaring  ftream.  Thou  didfl:  promlfe  with 
night  to  be  here.  Ah  !  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  ? 
With  thee  I  would  fly,  my  father  ;  with  thee,  my 
brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes ; 
but  we  are  not  foes,  O  Salgar  ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  ftream,  be  thou 
filent  a  while  !  let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the 
heath  ;  let  my  wanderer  hear  me.  Salgar  !  it  is  I 
who  call.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rock.  Salgar, 
my  love !  I  am  here.  Why  delayeft  thou  thy 
coming  ? 

Lo !  the  moon  appeareth.  The  flood  is  bright 
in  the  vale.  The  rocks  are  gray  on  the  face  of  the 
hill.  But  I  fee  him  not  on  the  brow  ;  his  dogs  be^ 
fore  him  tell  not  that  he  is  coming.  Here  1  muft 
fit  alone. 

But  who  are  thefe  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the 
heath?  are  they  my  love  and  my  brother? — Speak 
to  me,  O  my  friends  1  they  anfwer  not.  My  foul 
is  tormented  with  fears> — All !  they  are  dead.  Their 
fwords  are  red  from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  ! 
my  brother  !  why  haft  thou  ftain  my  Salgar }  why, 
O  Salgar!  haft  thou  ftain  my  brother  ?  Dear  were 
ye  both  to  me!  what  ftiall  I  fay  in  your  praife  ? 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thoufands  ?  he 
was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me  ;  hear  my  voice  ; 
fons  of  my  love  !  But  alas!  they  are  filent ;  filent 
for  ever  I   Cold  are  their  breafts  of  clay  ! 

Oh  I  from  the  rock  of  the  hill ;  from  the  top  of 
the  windy  mountain,  fpeak,  ye  ghofts  of  the  dead  ! 
fpeak,  I  will  not  be  afraid. —  Whither  are  ye  gone 
lo  reft  ?  In  what  cave  of  the  hill  fhall  I  find  you  ? 
No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  wind:  no  anfwer  half- 
drowned  in  the  ftorms-of  thehill. 

I  SIT  in  my  grief.  I  v.^ait  for  morning  in  my 
tears.  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead;  but 
clofe  it  not  'till  Col  ma  come.     My  life  flies  away 

like 
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like  a  dream  :  why  fhould  I  {lay  behind  ?  Here  fhall  I 
reft  with  my  friends,  by  the  flream  of  the  founding 
rock.  When  night  comes  on  the  hill ;  when  the 
wMnd  is  on  the  heath;  my  ghoft  fhall  ftand  in  the 
wind,  and  mourn  the  death  of  my  friends.  The 
hunter  fhall  hear  from  his  booth.  He  fhall  fear 
but  love  my  voice.  For  fvveet  fliall  my  voice  be 
for  my  friends ;  for  plealant  were  they  both  to  me. 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona,  foftly-blu filing 
maid  of  Torman.  Our  tears  defcended  for  Colma, 
and  our  fouls  were  fad. — Ullin  came  with  the  harp, 
and  gave  the  fong  of  Alpin. — The  voice  of  Alpin 
was  pleafant :  the  foul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire. 
But  ihey  had  refted  in  the  narrow  houfe ;  and  their 
voice  Vv^as  not  heard  in  Selma. — Ullin  had  returned 
one  day  from  the  chafe,  before  the  heroes  fell.  He 
heard  their  ftrif^j  on  the  hill ;  their  fong  vwas  foft 
but  fad.  They  mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  firft  of 
mortal  men.  His  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal ; 
his  fword  like  the  fword  of  Ofcar. — Bat  he  fell,  and 
his  father  mourned:  his  fifter's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. — Miriona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the  fifter 
of  car-borne  Morar.  She  retired  from  the  fong  of 
Ullin-,  like  the  moon  in  the  weft,  when  fhe  forefees 
the  fhower,  and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud. — ■ 
I  touched  the  harp  with  Ullin  ;  the  fong  of  mourn- 
ing rofe. 

Ryno. 

The  v/ind  and  tlie  rain  are  over :  calm  as  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven. 
Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  inconftant  fun.  Red 
through  the  fiony  vale  comes  down  the  ftream  of 
the  hill.  Sv/eet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  ftream  !  but 
more  fvveet  is  the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Alpin,  the  fon  of  the  fong,  mourning  for  the  dead. 
Bent  is  his  head  cf  age,  and  red  his  tearful  eye.  Al- 
pin, thou  fon  of  the  fong,  why  slone  on  the  filciit 
^  hill? 
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hill  ?  why  complaineft  thou,  as  a  blafl  In  the  wood ; 
as  a  w^ave  on  the  lonely  fhore  ? 

A  L  P  I  N. 

My  tears,  O  Ryno  !  are  for  the  dead  ;  my  voice, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art  on 
the  hill ;  fair  among  the  fons  of  the  plain.  But 
thou  fhalt  fall  like  Morar  *  ;  and  the  mourner  fhall 
fit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  fhall  know  thee  no 
more;   thy  bow  fliall  lie  in  the  hall,   unftrung. 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar!  as  a  roe  on  the 
hill ;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was 
as  the  ftorm.  Thy  fword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in 
the  field.  Thy  voice  was  like  a  ftream  after  rain  ; 
like  thunder  on  diftant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm; 
they  were  confumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath. 

But   when   thou  didft  return  from  war,  how 
peaceable  was  thy  brow  !   Thy  face  was  like  the  fun 
after  rain  ;  like  the  moon  in  the  filence  of  night;' 
calm  as  the  breafl:  of  the  lake  when  the  loud  wind 
is  laid.  ^ 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  ;  dark  the  place 
of  thine  abode.  With  three  fteps  I  compafs  thy 
grave.  O  thou  who, wad  fo  great  before!  Four 
flones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs.  are  the  only  me- 
morial of  thee.  A  tree  with  fcarce  a  leaf,  long 
grafs  which  whiftles  in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hun- 
ter's eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Morar.  Morar  I 
thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  hafl;  no  mother  to 
mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with  her  tears  of  love.  Dead 
is  fhe  that  brought  thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Morglan.    . 

Who  on  his  flafF  is  this?  who  is  this,  whofe 
head  is  white  with  age,  whofe  eyes  are  red  with 
tears,  who  quakes  at  every  flep. — It  is  thy  father  f, 

O 

*  Mor-er,  a  great  man. 

t  Tormon  the  fon  of  Carthul,  lord  of  I-mora,  one  of 
the  wefternifles. 
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O  Morar !  the  father  of  no  Ton  but  thee.  He  heard 
of  thy  fame  in  battle  ;  he  heiird  of  foes  difperled.  He 
heard  of  ^./Torar's  fame;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his 
wound?  Weep,  thou  father  of  Morar!  weep;  but 
thy  fon  heaieth  thte  not.  Deep  is  the  fleep  of  the 
dead  ;  low  their  pillow  of  duft.  No  more  fhal!  he 
hear  thy  voice  ;  no  more  fhail  he  awake  at  thy  call. 
When  fhall  it  be  morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the 
flumberer  awake  ? 

Farewell,  thou  braved:  of  men!  thou  conque- 
ror in  the  field  !  but  the  field  fiiali  fee  thee  no  more; 
nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened  wiih  the  fplendor 
of  thy  fteel.  Thou  hall  left  no  fon.  But  the  fong 
fhall  preferve  thy  name.  Future  times  fhall  hear 
of  thee  ;   they  fhall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moft  the  burfling  figh 
of  Armin  *.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  fon, 
who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  f  was 
near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal. 
Why  burfis  the  figh  of  Armin,  he  faid  ?  is  there  a 
caufe  to  mourn  ?  The  fong  comes,  with  its  mufic, 
to  melt  and  pleafe  the  foul.  It  is  like  foft  mift, 
that,  rifing  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the  filent  vale; 
the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun 
returns  in  his  flrength  and  the  mift  is  gone.  Why 
art  thou  fad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  fea-furrounded 
Gorma  ? 

Sad  I  r  am  indeed  :  nor  fmall  my  caufc  of  v/ce  ! 
—Carmor  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  ;  thou  haft  loft  no 
daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives;  and 
Annira  faireft  maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  family 
flourilh,  O  Carmor !  but  Armin  is  the  laft  of  his 
race.     Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura  !  and  deep  thy 

ileep 

*  Armin,  a  hero.  He  was  chief  or  petty  king  of 
Gorma,  i.  e.  the  blue  ijland^  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
Hebrides. 

t  Cear-mdr,  a  tall  dark-complexioned  man. 
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fleep  in  the  tomb.  When  fhalt  thou  awake  with 
thy  fongs  ?  with  all  thy  voice  of  mufick  ? 

Rise,  winds  of  autumn,  rife;  blow  upon  the 
dark  heath  !  ftreams  of  the  mountains,  roar  !  howl, 
ye  tempefts,  in  the  top  of  the  oak  !  walk  through 
broken  clouds,  O  moon  !  iTiow  by  intervals 
thy  pale  face  !  bring  to  my  mind  that  fad  night, 
when  all  my  children  fell ;  when  Arindal  the  migh- 
ty fell ;  when  Daura  the  lovely  failed. 

Daura,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair;  fair  as 
the  moon  on  the  hills  of  Fura  * ;  white  as  the 
driven  fnow ;  fweet  as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal, 
thy  bow  was  flrong,  thy  fpear  was  fwift  in  the 
field:  thy  look  was  like  mifl  on  the  wave;  thy 
fliield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  ftorm.  Armar,  renowned 
in  war,  came,  and  fought  Daura's  love ;  he  was 
not  long  denied  ;  fair  was  the  hope  of  their  friends. 

Erath,  fonofOdgal,  repined;  for  his  brother 
was  flain  by  Armar.  He  came  difguifed  like  a  fon 
of  the  fea  :  fair  was  his  fkiff  on  the  wave  ;  white  his 
locks  of  age ;  calm  his  ferious  brow.  Faired  of 
women,  he  faid,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin  !  a  rock 
not  dillant  in  the  fea,  bears  a  tree  on  its-  fide  ;  red 
fliines  the  fruit  afar.  There  Armor  waits  for  Dau- 
ra.    I  came  to  carry  his  love  along  the  rolling  fea. 

She  went  and  (he  called  on  Armor.  Nought 
anfwered,  but  the  fon  f  of  the  rock.  Armor,  my 
love  !  my  love  !  why  tormenteft  thou  me  with  fear  ? 
hear,  fon  of  Ardnart,  hear:  it  is  Daura  who  calletli 
thee  !  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land. 

She 

*     Fuar-a,  cold  ijland. 

t  By  the  Jon  of  the  rock  the  poet  means  the  echoing 
back  of  t'.e  human  voice  from  a  rock.  The  vulgar  were 
of  opinion;  that  this  repetition  of  found  was  made  by  a 
fpfrit  within  the  rock  ;  and  they,  on  that  account,  called 
it  mac-talla ;   the  hn  "juho  dwells  in  the  rock. 
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She  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  cried  for  her  brother 
and  her  father.  Arindal !  Armiii !  none  to  reheve 
your  Daura. 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my  fon 
defcended  from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  fpoils  of  the 
chafe.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide  ;  his  bow  v/as 
in  his  hand  :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attended  his  fteps. 
He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  the  fhore  :  he  feized  and 
bound  him  to  an  oak.  Thick  fly  the  thongs  *  of 
the  hide  around  his  limbs;  he  loads  the  wind  with 
his  groans. 

Arindal  afcends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring 
Daura  to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let 
fly  the  gray-feathered  fhaft.  Itfung;  it  funk  in 
thy  heart,  O  Arindal  my  fon !  for  Erath  the  trai- 
tor thou  diedft.  The  oar  is  flopped  at  once  ;  he 
panted  on  the  rock  and  expired.  What  is  thy 
grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy 
brother's  blood. 

The  boat  is  broken  in  twain  by  the  waves.  Ar- 
mar plunges  into  the  fea,  torefcuehisDauraordie. 
Sudden  a  blaft  from  the  hill  comes  over  the  waves. 
He  funk,  and  he  rofe  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was 
heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her 
cries;  nor  could  her  father  relieve  her.  All  night 
I  flood  on  the  fhore.  I  faw  her  by  the  faint  beam 
of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud 
was  the  vv'ind  ;  and  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  fide  of 
the  mountain.  Before  morning  appeared,  her  voice 
was  weak.  It  died  away,  like  the  evening  breeze 
among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  fhe 
expired.  And  left  thee,  Armin,  alone:  gone  is 
my  ft rength  in  the  war,  and  fallen  my  pride  among 
women. 

When 

*  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  bound 
with  leathern  thongs. 
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When  the  ftorms  of  the  mountain  come ;  when 
the  north  hfts  the  waves  on  high  ;  I  fit  by  the  found- 
ing fliore,  and  look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by 
the  fetting  moon  I  fee  the  ghofls  of  my  children. 
Half-viewlefs  they  walk  in  mournful  conference  to- 
gether. Will  none  of  you  fpeak  in  pity?  They  do 
not  regard  their  father.  I  am  fad,  O  Carmor,  nor 
fmall  my  caufc  of  woe  \ 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  tlie  Song;  when  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of 
harps,  and  the  tales  of  other  times.  The  chiefs 
gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely 
found.  They  praifed  the  voice  *  of  Cona!  the 
firft  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on 
my  tongue  ;  and  my  foul  has  failed.  I  hear,  fome- 
times,  the  ghofls  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant 
fong.  But  my  mem.oi  y  fails  on  my  mind  ;  I  hear 
the  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along, 
v/hy  does  OlTian  fmg  ?  Soon  fhall  he  lie  in  the  nar- 
row houfe,  and  no  bard  fliall  raife  his  fam.e. 

Roll  on,  ye  dark  brown  years,  for  ye  bring  no 
joy  on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  OiHan, 
for  his  ilrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  the  fong  are 
gone  to  reft ;  my  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that 
roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the 
winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiffcles  there,  and 
the  diflant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees. 

*  Oflian  is  fometimes  poetically  called  ihe  'voice  of 
Cona. 
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C  A  L  T  H  O  N  AND  C  O  L  M  A  L. 
A     POEM*. 

PLEASANT  is  the  voice  of  thy  fong,  thoa 
lonely  dweller  of  the  rock.  It  comes  on  the 
found  of  the  ftream,  along  the  narrow  vale.  My 
ioul  awakes,  O  Granger  !  in  the  midll  of  my  hall. 
I  fliretch  my  hand  to  the  fpear,  as  in  the  days  of  o- 
ther  years.  —  I  ftretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble  ; 
and  the  llgh  of  my  bofom  grows.  —  Wilt  thou  not 

liften, 

*  This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Oirian'scompofitions, 
is  addrefTed  to  one  of  the  hrft  Chriftian  niillionaries.— 
The  flory  of  the  poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition, 
thus —  In  the  country  of  the  Eritons  between  the  walls, 
two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  Dunthalmo,  lord 
of  Teutha,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tweed  ;  and  Rathmor, 
who  dwelt  at  Clutha,  well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde. 
Rathmor  was  not  more  renowned  for  his  generofity 
and  hofpitality,  than  Dunthalmo  v;as  infamous  for  his 
cruelty  and  ambition.  —  Dunthalm.o,  thro'  envy,  or  on 
account  of  fome  private  feuds,  which  fubfifted  between 
the  families,  murdered  Cathmor  at  a  feaft  ;  but  being  after- 
v/ards  touched  with  remorfe,  be  educated  the  two  fons  of 
Rathmor,  Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his  own  houfe. — They 
grovv'ingup  to  man's  eftate,  dropped  fome  hints  that  they 
intended  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father,  upon  which 
Dunthalmo  fliut  them  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of 
Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  off  privately.  —  Col- 
mai,  the  daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  fecretly  in 
love  with  Calthon,  helped  him  to  make  his  efcape  from 
prifon,  and  fled  with  him  to  Fingal,  difguifed  in  the  habit 
of  a  young  warrior,  and  implored  his  aid  againft  Dun- 
thalmo.   Fingal  fent  Ollian  with  three  hundred  men, 

to  Colmar's  relief.  — Dunthalmo  having  previoufly  mur- 
dered Colmar,  came  to  a  battle  with  OlTian  ;  but  he 
was  killed  by  that  hero,  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 

Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer ;  and  Oihaa 
returned  to  Morven. 
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lillen,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  OfTlan  ?  My 
foul  is  full  of  other  times  ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  re- 
turns. Thus  the  fun  *  appears  in  the  weft,  after 
the  fteps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a 
florm  ;  the  green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads  :  tha 
blue  ftreams  rejoice  in  th  ?  vale.  The  aged  hero 
comes  forth  on  his  ftaflF,  and  his  gray  hair  glitters 
in  the  beam. 

Dost  thou  not  behold,  for:  of  the  rock,  a  fhield 
in  OiTian's  hall  ?  it  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of 
battle ;  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  bofies  has  failed. 
That  iliield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of 

flreamy  Teutha. Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle, 

before  he  fell  by  Offian's  fpear.     Liften,  fon  of  the 
rock,  to  the  tale  of  other  years. 

Rat  HMO  R  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble 
dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  ne- 
ver clofed  ;  his  feaft  was  always  fpread.  The  fons 
of  the  ftrapger  came,  and  bleffed  the  generous 
chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  ra. fed  the  fong,  and  touch- 
ed the  harp  :  and  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the 
mournful.  —  Dunthalmo  came,  in  his  pride,  and 
ruflied  into  the  combat  cf  Rathmor.  The  chief  of 
Clutha  overcame:    the  rae:e  of   Dunthalmo  rofe. 

—He 

*  If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Milton. 
— The  fair  fun-ftiine  in  fumnier's  day  j 
— Vv'hen  a  dreadful  ftorm  away  is  flit 
Through  the  broad  v.-orld  doth  fpread  his  goodly  ray  j 
At  fight  whereof  each  bird  that  fits  on  fpray, 
And  every  bead  that  to  his  den  was  fled, 
Come  forth  afrefli  out  of  their  late  difmay, 
And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  head. 

Spencer. 
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He  came,  by  night,  with  his   warriors;  and 

the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his  halls, 
where  his  feaft  was  often  fpread  for  Grangers. — 

CoLMAR  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons  of 
car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came  in  the  joy  of 
youth,  into  their  father's  hall.     They  behold  him 

in  his  blood,  and  their  burfling  tears  defcend. - 

The  foul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  faw  the 
children  of  youth  ;  he  brought  them  to  Alteutha's  * 
walls  ;  they  grew  in  the  houfe  of  their  foe.  —  They 
bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence ;  and  came  forth  io 
his  battles. 

They  faw  the  fallen  walls  of  their  fathers; 
they  faw  the  green  thorn  in  the  hall.  Their  tears 
defcended  in  fecret ;  and,  at  times,  their  faces  were 
mcurnful.  Dunthalmo  beheld  their  grief :  his  dar- 
kening foul  deflgned  their  death.  He  clofed  them 
in  two  caver,  on  the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha. 
The  fun  did  not  come  there  with  his  beams ;  nor 
the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The  fons  of  Rath- 
mor remained  in  darknefs,  and  forefau^  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  filence,  the 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmal  f.  Her  eye  had  rol- 
led in  fecret  on  Calthon;  his  lovelinefs  fvvelled  in 
her  foul.  She  trembled  for  her  warrior  ;  but  what 
could  Colmal  do  ?  her  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear ; 
nor  was  the  fword  formed  for  her  fide.     Her  white 

breaft 

*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Balteutha,  the  toivn  ofTnjjeedy 
the  name  of  Dunthalmo's  feat.  It  is  obfervable  that  all 
the  names  in  this  poem,  are  derived  from  the  Gallic 
language  ;  which,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding 
note,  is  a  proof  that  It  was  once  the  univerfal  language 
of  the  whole  ifland. 

t  Caol-mhal,  a  ivomnn  tuith  /mail  eye-broivs  i  fmall 
eve-brows  were  a  oiftinguifliing  part  of  beauty  in  Olli- 
a'n's  time  :  and  he  feldom  fails  to  give  them  to  the  fine 
women  of  his  poems. 
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bread  never  rofe  beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her 
eye  the  terror  of  heroes.  What  canfl-  thou  do,  O 
Colmal  1  for  the  faUing  chief?  —  Her  ftcps  are  un- 
equal ;  her  hair  is  loofe :  her  eye  looked  wildly 
throuo;h  her  tears  —  She  came,  by  night,  to  the 
hall  *  ;  and  armed  her  lovely  form  in  fteel  ;  the 
fteel  of  a  yourg  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  firfl  of  his 
baiJes.  —  She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calihon,  and 
loofeci  the  thong  from  his  hand;. 

Arise,  fon  of  Rathmo;^  ilie  fa'd,  arilt.  the 
night  is  dark.  Let  us  fly  ro  the  king  of  Selma  f, 
chief  of  fallen  C^.itha !  I  am  Mie  fon  ofLamgal, 
who  dwelt  in  thy  Lather's  hall.  T  heard  of  thy  dark 
dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  n--  "'^ul  arofe.  A^rife, 
fon  of  Rathmor,  for  the  night  is  dark. 

Blest  voice  1  replied  the  chief,  comcft  thou 
trom  the  darkly- rolling  ci'^uds  ?  for  often  the  ghcils 
of  hi'=;fathcrsde.C'-'id  to  Calthon's  dreams,  fmce  ihe 
fun  has  retired  irom  his  eyes,  and  darknefs  has  dwelt 
around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon  of  Lamp-?],  the 
chief  I  often  Ow  in  Clutha  ?  But  will  I  fly  to  Fingal, 
and  Colmar  my  brother  low  ?  Will  I  fly  to  Morven, 
and  the  hero  clofed  in  night  .^  No:  give  me  that 
fpear,  fon  of  Lamgal,  Calthon  will  defend  his  bro- 
ther. 

A  THOUSAND  heroes,  replied  the  maid,  flretch 
their  fpears  round  car-borne  Colmar.  What  can 
Calthon  do  againfl:  a  hofl:  fo  great  ?  Let  us  fly  to  the 
king  of  Morven,  he  will  come  with  battle.     His 

arm 

*  That  is,  the  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  ene- 
mies were  hung  up  as  trophies  :  Olfian  is  very  careful  to 
make  his  ftories  probable  ;  for  he  makes  Colmal  put  on 
the  arms  of  a  youth  killed  in  his  firft  battle,  as  more 
proper  for  a  young  v/oman,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed 
iirong  enough  to  carry  the  armour  of  a  full-grown  v/ar- 
rior. 

t  Fingah 
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arm  is  (Ir^tched  forth  to  the  unhappy  ;  the  lightening 
of  his  fword  is  round  the  weak.  — Arife,  thou  fon 
of  Rathmor  ;  the  fhadows  will  fly  away.  Dunthal- 
mo  will  behold  thy  fleps  on  the  field,  and  thou  mufl 
fall  in  thy  youth. 

The  fighing  hero  rofe  ;  his  tears  defcend  for 
car-borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to  Sel- 
ma's  hall  ;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Colmal. 
The  helmet  cover'd  her  lovely  face  ;  and  her  breafl: 
rofe  beneath  the  fteel.  Fingal  returned  from  the 
chafe,  and  found  the  lovely  ftrangers.  They  were 
like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the  midft  of  the  hall. 

The  king  heard  the  tale  of  grief;  and  turned 
his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand  heroes  half-rofe  be- 
fore him  ;  claiming  the  war  of  Teiitha.  — I  came 
with  my  fpear  from  the  hill,  and  the  joy  of  battle 
rofe  in  my  breaft :  for  the  king  fpoke  to  OfTian  in 
the  midft  of  the  people. 

Son  of  my  ftrength,  he  faid,  take  the  fpear  of 
Fingal ;  go  to  Teutha's  mighty  ftream,  and  fave 
the  car-borne  Colmar.  —  Let  thy  fame  return  be- 
fore thee  like  a  pleafant  gale  ;  that  my  foul  may  re- 
joice over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our 
fathers. — Oifian !  be  thou  a  ftorm  in  battle  ;  but  rnild 
when  the  foes  are  low  !  —  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe, 
O  my  fon  ;  and  be  thou  like  Selma's  chief — When 
the  haughty  come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them 
not.  But  my  arm  is  ftretchcd  forth  to  the  unhappv. 
My  fword  defends  the  weak. 

I  REjoiCF.D  in  the  words  of  the  king:  and  took 
my  rattling  arms.  —  Diaran  *  rofe  at  my  fide,   and 

Dargo  t  king  of  fpears. Three  hundred  youths 

followed 

*  Diaran,  father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfoitu- 
nately  killed  by  Crimora,  his  niifl:refs. 

t  Dargo  the  fon  of  Collath,  is  celebrated  In  other 
poems  by  Offian.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a 

boar 
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followed  our  flcps :  the  lovely  ftrangers  were  at  my 
fide.  Diinthalrno  heard  the  ibund  of  our  approach  ; 
he  gathered  the  iirength  of  Teutha.  —  He  ifocd  on 
a  iiill  with  his  holt:  they  were  like  rocks  broken 
L  with 

boar  at  a  hunting  party.  The  lamentation  of  liis  niif- 
trefs,  or  wife,  Mingala,  over  his  body,  is  extant  j  but 
whether  it  is  of  Offian's  ccmpofition,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. It  is  generally  afcribed  to  him,  and  has  much  of 
his  manner ;  but  fonie  traditions  mention  it  as  an  imi- 
tation by  fome  later  bard. •  As  it  has  feme  poetical 

merit,  I  have  fubjoinedit. 

THE  fpoufe  of  Dargo  comes  in  tears  :  for  Dargo 
was  no  more !  the  heroes  figh  over  Lartho's 
chief:  and  what  fhall  fad  P\4ingala  do  .'^  The  dark  foul 
vanilhed  like  morning  mill,  before  the  king  of  fpears  : 
but  the  generous  glowed  in  his  prefence  like  the  morning 
liar. 

Who  was  the  faireft  and  moft  lovely  ?  Who  but  Col- 
lath's  (lately  fon  ?  who  fat  in  the  midil  of  the  wuc,  but 
Dargo  of  the  mighty  deeds .'' 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice 
was  foft  as  fummer- winds. — Ah  me!  what  Ihpdi  the 
heroes  lay  }  for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the 
lovely  cheek  }  the  look  of  which  was  firm  in  danrer  ! 
— \Vhy  had  thou  failed  on  our  hills,  thou  fairer  man 
the  beams  of  the  fun. 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eves  of 
the  valiant  ;  {\\q  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  (lie  chofe 
to  be  the  fpoufe  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala  !  the  night  is  cor.iinr 
with  its  clouds  ;  where  is  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  }  \\  here 
but  in  the  tomb  of  Dargo  .'' 

Why  doll  thou  lift  the  ftone,  O  bard  !  why  doil  thou 
fhut  the  narrow  houfe  }  Mingala's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard  ! 
She  muft  fleep  with  Dargo. 

Lall  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  m  Lartho's  lofty 
hall.  But  fiience  dwells  around  my  bed.  Mingala  reib 
with  Dargo. 
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with  thunder,  when  their  bent  trees  are  Tinged,  and 

bare,  and  the  itreams  of  their  chinks  have  failed. 

The  ilream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  be- 
fore the  gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to  Dunthalmo, 
to  Oiter  the  combat  on  the  plain  ;  but  he  fmiled  in 
the  darknefs  of  his  pride.  —  His  unfettled  hoft  mov- 
ed on  the  hill ;  like  the  mountain-cloud,  when  the 
blaft  has  entered  its  womb,  and  fcatters  the  curling 
gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha'sbank,  bound 
■with  a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief  is  fad,  but  lovel}'-, 
and  his  eye  is  on  his  friends ;  for  we  flood,  in  our 
arms,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  Teutha.  Dunthal- 
mo came  with  his  fpear,  and  pierced  the  hero's 
fide :  he  rolled  on  the  bank  in  his  blood,  and  we 
heard  his  broken  fighs. 

Calthon  rufiicd  into  the  flream:  I  bounded 
forward  on  my  fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us. 
Night  came  roiling  down.  Dunthalmo  relied  on  a 
rock,  amidft  an  aged  v/ood.  1  he  rage  of  his  bofom 
burned  againfl:  the  car-borne  Calthon.  —  But  Cal- 
thon Hood  in  his  grief;  he  mourned  the  fallen  Col- 
mar ;  Colmar  flain  in  youth,  before  his  fame  arofe. 

I  BADE  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the 
mournful  chief;  but  he  flood  beneath  a  tree,  and 
often  threv/  his  fpear  on  earth.  The  humid  eye 
of  Coin:::!  rolled  near  in  a  fecret  tear :  flie  forefav/ 
the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Ciutha's  battling 
chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  pafTcd  away.  Silence 
and  darkneis  v/ere  en  the  fieid  ;  deep  reded  on  the 
eyes  of  the  heroes:  Calthon's fettling  foul  was  flill. 
His  eyes  were  half-clofed ;  but  the  murmur  of 
Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in  his  ear. — Pale,  and 
Viewing  his  wounds,  the  ghofl:  of  Colmar  came: 
he  bended  his  head  over  the  hero,  and  raifed  his 
ieeble  voice. 

Sleeps  the  (on  of  Rathmor  in  his  night,  and  his 

brother 
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brother  low  ?  Did  we  not  rife  to  the  chafe  together, 
and  purfue  the  dark-brown  hinds  ?  Cohnar  was  not 
forgot  'till  he  fell ;  'till  death  had.blafted  his  youth. 
I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Cal- 
thon  rife  !  the  morning  comes  with  its  beams;  and 
Dunthalmo  will  diflionour  the  fallen. 

He  paifed  away  in  his  biaft.  The  rifing  Calthon 
favv  the  flcps  of  his  departure.  —  He  ruHied  in  the 
found  or  his  ftcel ;  and  unhappy  Colmal  rofe.  She 
followed  her  hero  through  night,  and  dragged  her 
fpear  behind.  — But  when  Caithoncame  to  Lona's 
rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother.  —  The  rage  of 
his  bofom  rofe,  and  he  ruflied  among  the  foe.  The 
groans  of  death  afcend.  They  clofe  around  the 
chief.  —  He  is  bound  in  the  midll:,  and  brought  to 

gloomy  Dunthalmo. The  fhout  of  joy  arofe  ; 

and  the  hills  of  night  replied. 

I  STARTED  at  the  found  :  and  took  my  fatlicr's 
fpear.  Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide;  and  the  youthful 
ftrength  of  Dargo.  We  miffed  the  chief  of  Clu- 
tha,  and  our  fouls  were  fad.  —  I  dreaded  the  depar- 
ture of  my  fame  •,  the  pride  of  my  \^alcur  rofe. 

Sons  of  Morven,  I  faid,  it  is  not  thus  o»jr  fa- 
thers fought.  They  refled  not  on  the  field  of 
Grangers,  when  the  foe  did  net  fall  before  them. — 
Their  flrength  was  like  the  eagles  of  heaven  ;  their 
renown  is  in  the  fong.  But  our  people  fall  by  de- 
grees, and  our  fame  begins   to  depart. What 

fhall  the  king  of  Morven  fay,  if  Oillan  conquers  not 
at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in  your  ileel,  ye  warriors,  and 
follow  the  found  of  Oilian's  courfe.  He  will  not 
return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echoing  walls  of  Selma. 
Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha; 
Colmal  flood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the 
chief  of  Ciutha ;  and  thrice  the  fpear  fell  from  her 
'hand.  My  wrath  turned  againfl:  the  flranger ;  for 
my  foul  trembled  for  Calthon. 

L  z  Son 
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Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  I  faid,  do  Tciitha's 
warriors  fight  with  tears?  The  battle  is  not  won 
with  grief;  nor  dwells  the  figJi  in  the  foul  of  war. 

-Go  to  the  deer  of   Carmiin,    or  the  lowing 

herds  of  Teutha. — But  leave  thej'e  arms,  thou  fon 
of  fear  ;  a  warrior  may  lift  them  in  battle. — 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  flioulders.  Her  fnowy 
bread  appeared.  She  bent  her  red  face  to  the 
ground. — I  looked  in  filence  to  the  chiefs.  The 
ipear  fell   from  my  hand;  and  the  figh  of  my  bo- 

foni  rofe. But  when  I  heard  the  name  of  the 

maid,  my  crowding  tears  defcended.  I  blefled  the 
lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade  the  battle  move. — 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fliould  OfTian  tell  how 
Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  forgot  in 
their  land;  and  their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the 

JK-ath. Years  came  on   with  their   tempefls ; 

and  the  green  mounds  mouldered  away. —  Scarce 

is  (he  grave  ofDunthalmo  feen,  or  the  place  where 
he  fell  by  the  fpear  of  Oflian.  • Som.e  gray  war- 
rior, half  bliiid  with  age,  fitting  by  night  at  the 
flaming  oak  cf  the  hall,  tells  now  my  a6i:!on3  to  his 
forss,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dun  thai  mo.  The 
faces  of  youth  bend  fidelong  towards  his  voice  ;  fur- 
prife  and  joy  burn  in  tlieir  eyes. 

I  FOUND  the  fon  *  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an 
oak;  my  fword  cut  the    thongs  from   liis  hands. 

Aiid  I  gave  him  the  white-bofom'd  Colmal. 

They  dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Teutha  ;  and  Offian  re- 
turned to  Selma. 


*  Calthon. 


LATHMON: 
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SELMA,  tliy  halls  are  illcnt.  Tl.ere  is  no 
found  in  tiie  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave 
tumbles  alone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent  beam  of 
the  llin  is  on  tlie  field.  The  daughters  ctTvlorven 
come  forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  fnou  er  ;  they  look 
towards  green  Ul.lin  for  the  white  fails  oi:  the 
king.  Ke  had  promiled  to  return,  but  the  winds 
of  the  north  aroie. 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  likeallreani 
of  darknefs  ?  It  is  the  hoil:  of  Lathmon.  He  has 
heard  of  the  abfence  of  Fin  gal.  He  trufts  in  the 
wind  of  the  north.  His  foul  brightens  with  joy. 
Why  doil  thou  ccme,  Lathmon  ?  The  mighty  are 
not  in  Selma.  Why  comeft  thou  with  thy  forward 
fpear  ?  Will  the  daughters  of  Morven  fight?  But 
ilop,  O  mighty  fiream,  in  thy  courfc.  Does  not 
Lathmon  behold  thefe  fails?  Why doft thou  vaniili, 
Lathmon,  like  the  mift  of  the  lake  ?  But  the  fqual- 
ly  ftorm  is  behind  thee ;  Fingal  purfues  thy  fteps ! 

The  king  of  Morven  ftarted  from  flcep,  ss  v/e 

rolled  on  the   dark-blue  wave.     He  ftretched   his 

hand  to  his  fpear,  and  his  heroes  rofe  around.      We 

L  3  knew 

*  Lathmcn  a  BritiA  prince,  tr.king  advantage  of  Fin- 
gal's  abfence  in  Ireland,  made  adefcent  on  Morven,  and 
advanced  within  fight  of  Selnia  the  royal  palace.  Fin- 
gal arrived  in  the  mean  tiaie,  and  Lathmon  retreated  to 
a  hill,  where  his  army  was  fiirprized  by  niglit,  and  hini- 
felf  taken  prifoner  by  Oilian  and  Gaul  the  fen  of  Morn!. 
This  exploit  of  Gaul  and  Ofikn  bears  a  near  refemblance 
to  the  beautiful  epifode  of  Nifus  and  Eurvalus  in  Vir- 
gil's ninth  -^neid.  The  poem  opens,  with  the  firil:  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal  on  the  coait  of  Morven,  and  ends, 
it  may  be  fuppofec,  about  noon  the  next  day.  The  firft 
paragraph  is  in  a  lyric  meafure,  snd  appears  to  have 
been  fung,  of  old,  to  the  harp,  as  a  prelude  to  the  nar- 
rative part  of  the  poem,  which  is  in  heroic  verf,^ 
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knew  that  he  had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they  often 
defcended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  fword  of  the 
foe  rofe  over  the  hind  ;  and  l-he  battle  darkened  be- 
fore us. 

Whither  haft  thou  fled,  O  wind,  faid  the  king 
of  Morven  ?  Doff  thou  ruftle  in  the  chambers  oi 
thxC  fouth,  and  purfue  the  fhower  in  other  lands  ? 
Why  doil  thou  not  come  to  my  fails  ?  to  the  blue 
face  of  my  feas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven, 
and  the  king  is  abfent.  But  let  each  bind  on  his 
mail,  and  each  allume  his  fliield.  Stretch  every 
ffear  over  the  wave  ;  let  every  fword  be  unflieathed. 
Lathmon  *  is  before  us  with  his  hoft  :  he  that  fled 
f  from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he  re- 
turns like  a  collected  Ifream,  and  his  roar  is  betv/een 
our  hills. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  rufhed 
into  Carmona's  bay.  Oflian  afcended  the  hill  ;  and 
thrice  ftruck  his  bolTy  fliield.  The  rock  of  Morven 
replied ;  and  the  bounding  roes  came  forth.  The 
foes  were  troubled  in  my  prefence  :  and  colle6ted 
their  darkened  hoft;  for  I  flood  like  a  cloud  on  the 
hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 

MoRNi  X  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  wa- 
ters 

*  It  is  faid,  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intelligence 
of  Lathmon's  invafion,  that  occafioned  Fingal's  return 
from  Ireland  ;  though  Oflian,  more  poetically,  afcribes 
the  caufe  of  Fingal's  knovv^ledgc  to  his  cream. 

f  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated 
Lathmon.  The  occafion  of  this  firft  war,  betv/een  thofe 
heroes,  is  told  by  Ollian  in  another  poem,  which  the 
tranflator  has  feen. 

X  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days 
of  Fingal  and  his  father  Comhal.  The  laft  mentioned 
hero,  v.  as  killed  in  batde  agalnft  Morni's  tribe  ;  but  the 
valour  and  conduct  of  Fingal  reduced  them,  at  laft,  to 
obedience.  Vv'e  nnd  the  two  heroes  perfectly  reconciled 
in  thii  poem. 
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ters  of  Stniinon  *  his  locks  oF  age  are  gray:  he 
leans  forward  on  his  flafl";  young  Gaul  is  near  tlie 
hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often,  did 
he  rife,  in  the  fire  of  his  foul,  at  the  mif^hty  deed;^ 
of  Morni. 

The  aged  heard  the  found  of  Oluan's  fliie'd;  he 
knew  the  fign  of  battle.  He  ilarted  at  once  from 
his  place.  His  gray  hair  parted  on  his  back.  '■■  He 
remembers  the  adions  of  other  years.-  My  ion,  he 
faid  to  fair  haired  Gaul,  1  heard  the  found  of  battle. 
The  king  of  Morven  is  returned,  the  ilgn  of  war 
is  heard.  Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon,  and  bring 
Ids  arms  to  Morni.  Bring  the  arms  which  my  fath-cr- 
wore  in  his  age,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail. 
Take  thou  Khy  armonrj  O  Gaul ;  and  rufa  to  the 
firfl  of  thy  battles.  Lee  thine  arm  reach  to  the  re- 
nown of  thy  fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field, 
like  the  eagle's  wing.  Why  fhouldll  thou  (ear 
death,  my  Ion !  the  valiant  fall  with  fame;  their 
fhields  turn  the  dark  flream  of  danger  away,  and 
renown  dwells  on  their  gray  hairs.  Dofl:  thou  not 
fee,  O  Gaul,  how  the  fleps  of  my  age  are  honour- 
ed ?  Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet 
Wm,  with  reverence,  and  turn  their  eyes  with  filent 
joy,  on  his  courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger, 
my  fword  lightened  through  the  darknefs  of  battle. 
The  flranger  miclted  before  me  ;  the  mighty  were 
blalfed  in  my  prefence. 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni:  the  a'^ed 
v/arrior  covered  himfelf  wiih  fteel.  He  took  tr.e 
fpear  in  his  hand,  v/hich  was  often  ilained  with  the 
blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingai,  his 
fon  attended  his  fleps.  The  fon  of  Comhal  rejoiced 
ed  over  the  warrior,  when  he  came  in  the  locks  of 
his  age. 

L  4  King 

t  Stru'-mone,  Jlream  of  the  hill.  Here  the  proper 
name  of  a  rivulet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma. 
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KiN^G  of  the  roaring  Strumon  !  faid  the  rlfing 
joy  or  Fingal ;  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after  thy 
irrcngth  has  failed?  Often  has  Morni  flione  in  bat- 
ties,  like  the  beam  of  the  rifing  fun  ;  when  he  dif- 
pcrles  the  ftorms  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to 
the  glittering  fields.  But  why  didll:  thou  not  reft  in 
thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in  the  fong.  The  peo- 
ple behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of  mighty 
iVIorni.  Why  didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  For 
the  foe  will  vaniih  before  Fingal. 

Son  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  ftrength 
of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the 
fw'ord  of  iny  ycuth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place,  f" 
ihrov/  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort  of  the  mark ;  and 
I  feel  the  weight  of  my  fiiield.  We  decay,  like 
tiie  grafs  of  the  mountain,  and  our  ftrength  returns 
no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal,  his  foul  lias  de- 
liglited  in  the  actions  of  Ivlorni's  youth  ;  but  his 
fw'ord  has  not  been  lifted  againft  the  foe,  neither 
has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  battle  ;  to 
direcl  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  fun  to  my 
foul,  in  the  dark  hour  cf  my  departure.  O  that 
th.e  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the  people  ! 
fliat  the  heroes  would  only  fay  "  Behold  the  father 
of  Gaul!" 

Ku'G  cA  Sircrr.on,  Fingal  replied,  Gaul  fliall 
lift  the  fu'ord  in  battle.  But  he  fliall  lift  it  before 
}'ir.?^al  ;  niy  arm  ftiail  defend  his  youth.  But  reft 
tnoi!  in  liie  halls  of  Selma  ;  and  hear  of  our  re- 
T\yyxn.  Bid  ihe  harp  be  ftrung ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  hard  arife,  tliat  thofe  who  fall  may  rejoice  in 
their  feme  j  ar.d  the  foul  of  Morni   brighten  with 

.gi;;d;iefs. Oilian  !   thou  haft  fought  in   battles: 

the  blood  of  ft  rangers  is  on  thy  fpear  :  let  thy  courfe 
be  with  Gaul  in  the  ftrife  ;  but  depart  not  from  the 
fide  of  Fin.2;al ;  left  the  foe  find  you  alone,  and 
your  fame  fail  at  once. 

I   SAW 
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I  SAW  *  Gaul  in  his  arms,  and  n^y  foul  vas 
mixed  with  his:  for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in 
his  eyes !  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke 
the  words  of  friendlhip  in  fecret ;  and  the  lightening 
of  our  fwords  poured  together;  for  we  drew  them 
behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our  arms 
on  the  empty  air. 

Night  came  down  on  P.Iorven.  Fingal  fat 
at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide  with 
all  his  gray  waving  locks.  Tlieir  difcourfe  is  of 
other  times,  and  the  actions  of  their  fathers.  I'hree 
bards,  at  times,  touched  the  harp;  and  Ullin  was 
near  with  his  fong.  He  fung  of  the  mighty  Com- 
hal ;  but  darknefs  gathered  f  on  Morni's  brow. 
He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin  ;  and  the  fong  of  the 
bard  ceafed.  Fingal  obferved  tlie  aged  hero,  and 
he  mildly  fpoke. 

Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  ?  Let 
the  days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers 
contended  in  battle  ?  but  we  m.eet  together,  at  the 
feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turned  on  the  foes,  and  they 
melt  before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our 
fathers  be  forgot,  king  of  m»o{]y  Strumon. 

King  of  Morven,  replied  the  chief,  I  remem- 
ber thy  father  with  joy.  H .;  was  terrible  in  bat- 
'  L  5  tie  ; 

*  Ofllan  fpeaks.  The  contrafl  between  the  old  and 
young  heroes  is  ftrongly  marked.  The  circumilance  of 
the  latter's  drawing  their  fwcrds  is  welliiiiagined,  and 
agrees  with  the  impatience  of  young  fbldisrs^Juil  entered 
upon  ad  ion. 

t  Ullin  had  chofen  ill  the  fubjed  of  his  fong.  The 
darknefs  'Vjhich  gathered  on  Mornfs  broiv^  did  not  pro- 
cee'.'  from  any  difiike  he  had  to  Comhal's  -name,  though 
they  were  foes,  but  from  his  fear  that  the  fong  would 
awaken  Fingal  to  renisnibranrc  of  th-  feuds  which  had 
fubfifted  of  eld  betv/een  the  families.  FingaFj  ipeech 
on  that  occafiOA  abounds  with  generofity  and  good  (dni^. 
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tie  ;  the  page  *  of  tlie  chief  was  deadly.  My  eyes 
were  full  ot  tears,  when  the  king  of  heroes  fell. 
"The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal,  and  the  feeble  remain 
on  the  hills.  How  many  heroes  have  palTed  away, 
in  the  days  of  Morni  I  And  I  did  not  lliun  the  bat- 
tle ;  neither  did  I  fly  from  the  flrife  of  the  valiant. 

Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal  reft;  for  the 
night  is  around ;  that  they  may  rife,  with  ftrength, 
to  battle  againft  car-borne  Lathmon.  I  hear  the 
found  of  his  holT:,  like  thunder  heard  on  a  diflant 
licath.  Oflian !  and  fair-haued  Gaul  !  ye  are 
jwift  in  the  race.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal 
from  that  woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not, 
your  fathers  are  not  near  to  lliield  you.  Let  not 
vour  fame  fall  at  once.  The  valour  of  youth  may 
fliil. 

We  heard  tJic  words  of  the  chief  v/Ithjov,  and 
moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps  are 
on  the  v/oody  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its 
ilars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the  field. 
The  diflant  noife  oi  the  foe  reached  our  ears.  It 
was  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in  his  valour ;  his  hand  half- 
unfheathed  the  fword. 

Son"  of  Fingal,  he  faid,  why  burns  the  foul  of 
Gaul?  My  heart  beats  high.  My  fleps  are  dif- 
ordered ;  and  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword. 
When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens 
before  me,  and  I  fee  their  fleeping  hoft.  Trem- 
ble thus  the  fouls   of  the  valiant  in  battles   of  the 

fpearr How  would   the   foul   of  Morni  rife  if 

we  lliGuld  rufli  on  the   foe  !  Our  renov/n  would 

grow 

*  This  exprefllon  is  ambiguous  in  the  original.  It 
either  fignifies  that  Comhal  killed  many  in  battle,  or  that 
he  was  implacable  in  his  refentment.  The  tranflator  has 
endeavoured  to  preferve  the  fame  ambiguity  in  the  ver- 
fion  i   as  it  was  probably  deilgned  by  die  poet. 
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grow  in  the  fong ;  and  our  fteps  be  {lately  In  tlie 
eyes  of  the  brave. 

Son  oF  Morni,  I  rephed,  my  foul  delights  in 
battle.  I  delight  to  fliine  in  battle  alone,  and  to 
give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  tiie  ioQ 
Ihould  prevail ;  fliall  I  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king?  They  are  terrible  in  his  difpleafure,  and 
like  the  flames  of  death. — But  I  will  not  behold 
them  in  his  wrath.  Oll'.an.  fliall  prevail  or  fidl. 
But  fliall  the  fame  of  the  vanquiflied  rife. — They 
pafs  away  like  a  fliadow.  But  the  fame  of  Oflian 
fliall  rife.  His  deeds  fliall  be  like  his  fathers.  Let 
us  rufli  in  our  arms;  fon  of  Morni,  let  us  ruOi  to 
battle.  Gaul  !  if  thou  Ihall  return,  go  to  Selma's 
lofty  wall.  Tell  to  Everallin  *  that  I  fell  with 
fame  :  carry  this  fword  to  Bran  no's  daughter.  -  Let 
her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when  the  years  oi  his  youth 
fliall  arlfe. 

Son  of  Fingal,  Gaul  replied  u;thafigh;  will 
I  return  after  Ollian  is  low  ! — What  would  my 
father  fay,  and  Fingal  king  of  men  ?  The  feeble 
would  turn  their  eyes  and  fay,  ''  Behold  the 
mighry  Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  his  bleed  1'* 
Ye  fhall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the 
midfl:  of  my  renown.  Oilian  !  I  have  heard  from 
my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes ;  their 
mighty  deeds  when  alone;  for  the  foul  increafes  in 
danger. 

Son  of  Alorni,  I  replied  and  flrcde  before  him 
on  the  heath,  our  fathers  fliall  praife  our  valour, 
when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of  gladnefs 
iliall  rife  on  their  fouls,  when  their  eyes  are  full  of 
tears.  They  will  fay,  "  Our  fons  have  not  fallen 
like  the  grafs  of  the  field,  for  they  fprei^d  death  a- 

round 

*  Oirian  had  married  Ver  a  little  time  before.  The 
ftory  of  his  courtfhlp  of  thia  lady  is  introduced,  as  an 
epifodc,  in  tlie  fourth  book  of  Fingal. 
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round  them." — Bl^  wliy  fliould  ue  think  of  the 
narrow  houfe  ?  The  fword  defends  the  valiant. 
Bat  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  ;  and  their 
renown  is  not  heard. 

We  riiflied  forward  through  night ;  and  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  ftream  which  bent  its  blue  courfe 
round  the  foe,  through  trees  that  echoed  to  its 
noife  ;  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the  ftream,  and 
faw"  the  fleeping  hod.  Their  fires  were  decayed 
on  the  plain  ;  and  the  lonely  fleps  of  their  fcouts 
were  diftant  fiir.  I  ftretched  my  fpear  before  me 
to  fupport  my  fleps  over  the  ftreani.  But  Gaul 
rook  my  hand,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  the  valiant. 

Shall  *  the  fon  of  Fingal  rufli  on  a  lleeping 
foe  ?  Shall  he  come  like  a  blafl  by  night  when  it 
overturns  the  young  trees  in  fecret  ?  Fingal  did 
not  thus  receive  his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on 
ihe  gray  hairs  of  Morni,  for  actions  like  thefe. 
Strike,  Ofilan,  ftrike  the  fhield  of  battle,  and  let 
their  thoufands  rife.  Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his 
iirft  battle,  that  he  may  try  the  ftrength  of  his  arm. 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  and  my 
buriling  tears  defcended.  And  the  foe  fhall  meet 
Gaul,  I  faid  :  tlie  fame  of  Morni's  fon  lliail  arife. 
But  rufli  not  too  far,  my  hero :  let  the  gleam  of 
thy  fteel  be  near  to  Ofilan.  Let  our  hands  join  in 
llauditer. — Gaul!  dofl:  thou  not  behold  that  rock? 

Its 

*  This  propofal  of  Gaul  is  much  more  noble,  and 
more  agreeable  to  true  heroifm,  than  the  behaviour  of 
Ul)'lie3and  Diomed  in  the  Iliad,  or  that  of  Nilus  and 
Euryahis  in  the  /Eneid.  What  his  valour  and  generofity 
luo-geiled  became  the  foundation  of  his  fuccefs.  For 
the  "enemy  being  difmayed  with  the  found  of  Offian's 
llueld,  which  was  the  common  fignal  of  battle,  thought 
that  Fingal's  whole  army  came  to  attack  them  ;  Co  that 
they  fly  m  reality  from  an  army,  not  from  tv/o  heroes ; 
which  reconciles  the  (lory  to  probability. 
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Its  gray  fide  dimly  gleams  to  the  (lars.  If  the  foe 
fhall  prevail,  let  our  back  be  towards  the  rock. 
Then  Ihall  they  fear  to  approach  our  fpears;  Ibr 
death  is  in  our  hands. 

I  STRUCK  thrice  my  echoing  fhield.  The 
Parting  foe  arofe.  We  rufhed  on  in  the  found  of 
our  arms.  Their  crouded  fleps  fly  over  the  heath  ; 
for  they  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal  came ; 
and  the  ftrength  of  their  arms  withered  away.  The 
found  of  their  flight  was  like  that  of  a  flame,  when 
it  rufhcs  through  the  blafl:ed  groves. 

It  was  then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  ftrength  ; 
it  was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor  fell  ;  and 
mighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  ftruggled  in  his  blood. 
The  fleel  ruflied  through  Crotho's  fide,  as  bent, 
lie  rofe  on  his  fpear  ;  the  black  ftream  poured  from 
the  wound,  and  biffed  on  the  half-extinguiflied 
oak.  Cathmin  favv^  the  fleps  of  the  hero  behind 
him,  and  afcended  a  blafl:ed  tree  ;  but  the  fpear 
pierced  him  from  behind.  Shrieking,  panting, 
he  fell  ;  mofs  and  withered  branches  purfue  his 
fall,  and  fl:rew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  ofMorni,  in  the  firll: 
of  thy  battles.  Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy  fide, 
thou  laft  of  Fingal's  race  !  Oifian  ruflied  forward 
in  his  Itrerigth,  and  the  people  fell  before  him  ? 
as  the  grafo  by  the  flaff  of  the  boy,  v/hen  he 
whiftles  along  the  field,  and  the  gray  beard  of  the 
thiflle  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth  moves  on  ; 
his  fteps  are  tov/ards  the  defart. 

Gray  morning  rofe  around  us,  the  winding 
flreams  are  bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  ga- 
thered on  a  hill ;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe. 
He  bent  the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he  is  filent  in 
his  nfmg  grief  He  often  ffruck  his  boffy  fhield  ; 
and  his  fleps  arc  unequal  on  the  heath.  I  faw  the 
difl:ant  darknefs  of  the  hero,  and  I  fpoke  to  Mor- 
ni's  fon.  Car-bo rke 
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Car-borne  *  chief  of  Strumon,  dofl  thou 
behold  the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their 
v.Tath.  Let  ourfteps  be  towards  tne  king  f .  He 
fhall  rife  in  his  flrength,  and  the  hoft  of  Lathmon 
vanifh.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior,  the  eyes 
of  the  aged  t  will  rejoice.  But  let  us  fly,  fon  of 
Morni,  Lathmon  defcends  the  hill. 

Then  let  our  (leps  il  be  flov/,  replied  the  fair- 
haired  Gaul ;  lePc  the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile,  "  Be- 
hold the  warriors  of  night,  they  are,  like  ghofts, 
terrible  in  darknefs,  but  they  melt  away  before  the 
beam  of  the  eaft."  Ofllan,  take  the  fliield  of  Gor- 
mar  who  fell  beneath  thy  fpear,  that  the  aged  he- 
roes may  rejoice,  when  they  fhall  behold  the  ac- 
tions of  their  fons. 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain  when  Sul- 
malh  §  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon :  Sulmath 
chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-rolling  ftream  of  Duv- 
ranna  ^.     Why  doft   thou  not  rufh,  fon   of  Nu- 

ath, 

*  Car-borne  is  a  title  of  honour  bellowed  by  Ollian, 
indifcrimlnately  on  every  hero ;  as  every  chief,  in  his 
time,  kept  a  chariot  or  litter  by  v/ay  of  Hate. 

t  Fingal. 

X  Fingal  and  Morni. 

^  The  behaviour  of  Gaul,  throughout  thi.spoem,  Is 
that  of  a  hero  in  the  moft  exalted  fenfe.  The  modefty 
of  Onian,  concerning  hir  own  acllons,  is  not  lefs  remark- 
able than  his  impartiality  with  regard  to  Gaul,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  Gaul  afterwards  rebelled  agalnfl:  Fin- 
gal, which  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  bred  prejudices 
againft  him  in  the  breaft  of  Oflian.  But  as  Gaul,  from 
an  enemy,  became  Fingal's  firinefl:  friend  and  greateft 
hero,  the  poet  pafles  over  one  flip  in  hie  condud,  on 
account  of  his  many  virtues. 

§  Suil-mhath,  a  man  of  good  eye-fight. 

fj  Dubh-bhranna,  dark  mountain- (Ireain.  What  river 
went  by  this  name,  in  the  days  of  Ollian,    is  not  eafily 

i^fcertaineJ. 
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ath,  with  a  thoiifand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why  doll 
thou  not  defcend  with  thy  hofl,  before  the  warriors 
fly  ?  Their  bhie  arms  are  beaming  to  the  rifmg 
light,  and  their  ileps  are  before  us  on  the 
lieath. 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Lathmon,  fliall 
my  hod  defcend !  They  *  are  but  two,  fon  of 
Dutha,  and  fhall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fleel  ! 
Nuath  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  depar- 
ture of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from 
Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached. 

Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha,  for  I 
behold  the  lately  fteps  of  OfTian.  His  fame  Is 
worthy  of  my  fteel  ;  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon. 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
words  of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  ITiield  on  my 
arm  ;  and  Gaul  placed  in   my  hand  the  fvvord    of 

Morni. 

afcertained,  at  this  diftance  of  time.  A  river  In  Scot- 
land, which  falls  Into  the  fea  at  Bamff,  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  Duvran.  If  that  is  meant,  by  Oliian,  In  this 
pafTage,  Lathmon  miifl;  have  been  a  prince  of  the  PIc- 
tlfii  nation,  or  thofe  Caledonians  who  Inliabited  of  old 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

*  Oflian  feldom  fails  to  give  his  heroes,  though  ene- 
mies, that  generofity  of  tem.per  which,  it  appears  from 
his  poems,  was  a  confpiciioiis  part  of  his  own  charac- 
ter. Thofe  who  too  much  defpife  their  enemies  do  not 
refleft,  that  the  more  they  take  from  the  valour  of  their 
foes,  the  lefs  merit  they  have  themfelves  in  conquering 
them.  The  cuftom  of  depreciating  enemies  is  not  alto- 
gether one  of  the  refinements  of  modern  herolfm.  This 
railing  dlfpofition  Is  one  of  the  capital  faults  in  Homer's 
characters,  which,  by  the  bye,  cannot  be  iniputed  to 
the  poet,  who  kept  to  the  manners  of  the  times  ofv^hich 
he  wrote.  Milton  has  foUov/ed  Homer  in  this  refpeft ; 
but  railing  is  lefs  fhocking  In  Infernal  fpirits,  who  are 
the  objedls  of  horror,  than  in  heroes,  who  are  fet  up 
as  patterns  of  imitation. 
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Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  dream  ; 
Lathmon  came  in  his  ilrength.  His  dark  hoft 
roiled,  hke  the  clouds,  behind  him  :  but  the  fon 
of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  Heel. 

Son  of  Fingal,  laid  the  hero,  thy  fame  has 
grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of  my 
people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  !  Lift  nov/ 
thy  fpear  againfl:  Lathmon  ;  and  lay  the  fon  of 
Nuath  low.  Lay  him  low  among  his  people,  or 
thou  thyfelf  muft  fall.  It  fliall  never  be  told  in 
my  halls  that  my  warriors  fell  in  my  prefence  ; 
that  they  fell  in  the  prefence  of  Lathmon  when 
his  fword  relied  by  his  fide  :  the  blue  eyes  of  Cu- 
tha  *  would  roll  in  tears,  and  her  fteps  be  lonely  in 
the  vales  of  Dunlathmon. 

Neither  fhall  it  be  told,  I  replied,  (hat  the 
fon  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  fl:ep5  covered  with 
darknefs,  yet  would  not  OlTian  fly  ;  his  foul  would 
meet  him  and  fay,  *'  Does  the  bard  of  Selma 
'*  fear  the  foe  ?"  No  :  he  does  not  fear  the  foe. 
His  joy  is  in  the  midfl  of  battle. 

Lathmo-M  came  on  with  his  fpear,  and 
pierced  the  fhield  of  Oflian.  I  felt  the  cold  flieel 
at  my  fide  ;  and  drew  the  fword  of  ?.lorni  ;  I  cut 
the  fpear  in  twain  ;  the  bright  point  fell  glittering 
on  the  ground.  The  fon  of  Nuath  burnt  in  his 
wrath,  and  lifted  high  his  founding  fliield.  His 
dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  forvv'ard,  it 
fhone  like  a  gate  of  brafs.  But  Ofllan's  fpear 
pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  boffes,  and  funk  in  a 
tree  that  rofe  behind.  The  fliield  hung  on  the  qui- 
vering lance  !  but  Lathmon  flill  advanced.  Gaul 
forefaw  the  fall  of  the  chief,  and  flretched  his 
buckler  before  my  fword  ;  when  it  defcended  in  a 
flrcam  of  light  over  the  king  of  Dunlathn^on. 

Lathmon 

*  Cutha  appears  to  have  been  Lathnicn's  v/ife  or  mil- 
trel^. 
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Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni,  and  the 
tear  itarted  iTom  his  eye.  He  threw  the  fvvord 
oF  his  fathers  on  the  ground,  and  fpoke  the  words 
of  the  vaHant.  Why  fliould  Lathmon  fight  againft 
the  firlf  of  mortal  men?  Your  fouls  are  beams 
from  heaven  ;  your  fwords  the  flames  of  death. 
Wlio  can  equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whofe 
a(5fions  are  fo  great  in  youth  !  O  that  ve  were  in 
the  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of 
Lathmon !  then  would  my  father  fay,  that  his 
fon  did  not  yield  to  the  feeble. — But  who  comes, 
a  mighty  flream,  along  the  echoing  heath  ?  the 
little  hills  are  troubled  before  him,  and  a  thoufand 
ghofts  are  on  the  beams  of  his  fteel  ;  the  ghofts  * 
of  thofe  who  are  to  h\\  by  the  arm  of  the  king  of 
refounding  Morven. — Happy  art  thou,  O  Fingal, 
thy  fons  lliall  fight  thy  battles ;  they  go  forth  be- 
fore thee ;  and  they  return  with  the  fteps  of  their 
renown. 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  In 
fecret  over  the  actions  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face 
brightened  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  look 
faintly  through  the  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to 
the  halls  of  Selma,  and  fat  round  the  feafl  of 
fhells.  The  maids  of  the  fong  came  into  our 
prefence,  and  the  mildly  bluHTiing  Everallin.  Her 
d:irk  hair  fpreads  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye 
rolled  in  fecret  on  OlTian;  fhe  touched  the  harp 
of  mufic,  and  we  blelTed  the  daughter  of  Bran- 
no. 

FiNGALrofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Dun- 
lathmon's  battling  king.  The  fword  of  Trenmor 
trembled  by  his  fide,    as  he  lifted  up  his   mighty 


*  It  was  thought,  in  OHlan's  time,  that  each  perfon 
had  his  attending  fpirit.  The  traditions  concerning  this 
opinion  are  dark  and  unfatisfactory. 
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arm.  Son  of  Nuath,  he  fald,  why  dofl:  thou 
fearch  for  fame  in  Morven  ?  We  are  not  of  the 
race  of  the  feeble ;  nor  do  our  fwords  gleam 
over  the  weak.  When  did  we  come  to  Dun- 
lathmon,  with  the  found  of  war  ?  Fingal  does 
not  delight  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  ilrong. 
My  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty. 
The  lightening  of  my  fleel  pours  on  the  proud  in 
arms.  The  battle  comes ;  and  the  tombs  of  the 
valiant  rife  ;  the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my 
fathers  I  and  I  at  lafl  mufl:  remain  alone.  But  I 
will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure  of  my 
foul  fhall  be  one  Ilream  of  light.  Lathmon  !  re- 
tire to  thy  place.  Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands. 
The  race  of  Morven  are  renowned,  and  their  foes 
are  the  fons  of  the  unhappy. 
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A  R  K  NES  S  dwells  around  Dunlathmon, 
though  the   moon   fliews   half  her  face  on 

the 


*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  attended  Lathmon  into 
his  own  country,  after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven, 
as  related  in  the  preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly  en- 
tertained by  Nuath,  the  father  of  Lathmon,  and  fell  iu 
love  with  his  daughter  Oithona. — The  lady  was  no  lefs 
enamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  mar- 
riage. In  the  mean  time  Fingal,  preparing  for  an  expe- 
dition into  the  country  of  the  Britons,  fent  for  Gaul. 
He  obeyed,  and  went ;  but  not  without  promifing  to 
Oithona  to  return,  if  he  furvived  the  war,  by  a  certain 
day.  —  Lathmon   too  was  obliged  to  attend  his  father 

Nuath 
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thehlll.  The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes 
away  ;  for  fhe  beholds  the  grief  that  is  coming.— 
The  Ion  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain  ;  but  there  is 
no  found  in  the  hall.  No  long-ftreaming  *  beam 
of  light  comes  trembling  through  the  gloom. 
The  voice  of  Oithona  f  is  not  heard  amidll   the 

noife  of  the  ftreams  of  Duvranna. 

Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beauty,  dark- 
haired  daughter  of  Nuath  ?  Lathmon  is  in  the 
field   of  the  valiant,    but  thou  didft    promife   to 

remain 

Kuath  in  his  wars,  and  Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dun- 
lathnion,  the  feat  of  the  family.  —  Dunrommath,  lord 
of  Uthal,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  Orkneys,  taking 
advantage  of  the  abfence  of  her  friends,  came  and  car- 
ried off,  by  force,  Oithona,  who  had  formerly  rejeiSted 
his  love,  into  Tromathon,  a  defart  ifland,  where  he  con- 
cealed her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed ;  heard  of  the 
rape,  and  failed  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
Dunrommxath.  When  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona 
difconfolate,  and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  lofs.  of  her 
honour.  —  She  told  him  the  ftory  of  her  misfortunes^ 
and  flie  fcarce  ended,  when  Dunrommath,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, appeared  at  the  further  end  of  the  ifland. 
Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him,  recommending  to  Oithona 
to  retire,  till  the  battle  was  over.  —  She  feemingly  0- 
beyed  ;  but  flie  fecretly  armed  herfelf,  rulhed  into  the 
thickefc  of  the  battle,  and  was  mortally  wounded. — 
Gaul  purfuing  the  flying  enemy,  found  her  jufl:  expiring 
on  the  field  :  he  mourned  over  her,  raifed  her  tomb  and  re- 
turned to  Morven. Thus  is  the  llory  handed  down 

by  tradition  ;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  material  difference 
in  the  poem,  which  opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Dun- 
lathmon,  after  the  rape  of  Oithona. 

*  Some  gentle  taper 
viflt  us 

With  thy  long  levelled  rule  of  ftreaming  light. 

Milton. 

X  Ol-thona,  i/je  'virgin  of  the  ivn've. 
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remain  in  the  hall  'till  the  Ton  of  Morni  returned. 
'Till  he  returned  from  Strumon,  to  the  maid  of 
his  love.  The  tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at  his  de- 
parture ;  the  figh  rofe  in  fecret  in  thy  breaft. 
But  thou  dofl:  not  come  to  meet  him,  with  Ton gs, 
with  the  lightly-trembling  found  of  the  harp. — 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  w^hen  he  caine 
to  Dunlathm^on's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
and  dark.  The  winds  were  bluilering  in  the  hall. 
The  trees  frrow-d  the  threlTiold  with  leaves;  and 
the  murmur  of  night  is  abroad.  Sad  and  filent, 
at  a  rock,  the  fon  cf  Liorni  fat  :  his  foul  trem- 
bled for  the  maid  ;  but  he  knew  not  whither  to 
turn  his  courfe.  The  fon  *  of  Leth  flood  at  a 
diftance,  and  heard  the  winds  m  his  bufhy  hain 
But  he  did  not  raife  his  voice,  for  he  faw  the  forrow 
of  Gaul. 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  heroes.  The  vifions 
of  night  arofe.  Oithona  Ifocd  in  a  dream,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her  dark  hair  was 
loofe  and  difordered  :  her  lovely  eye  rolled  in 
tears.  Blood  (lained  her  fnowy  arm.  The  robe 
half  hid  the  wound  of  her  •  breafl:.  She  flood 
over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  heard. 

Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely 
in  the  eyes  of  Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diftant 
rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuath  lov/  ?  The  fea 
rolls  round  the  dark  ifle  of  Tromathon  f  ;  I  fit  in 

my 

*  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  Is  one  of  Fingal's  moft 
famous  heroes.  He  and  three  other  men  attended  Gaul 
on  his  expedition  to  Tromathon. 

f  i(^a,k'ii  ^opiA  (TKiozyrtx, 

ai  on  phov  \v  iHQOtiS'ii  'TTovro). 

HoM.  Od.  V.  280. 
Then  fwell'd  to  fight  Fhaeacia's  dulky  coaft, 
-     And  woody  mountains  half  in  vapours  loft  ; 
Thf.t  lay  before  him  indiftlnfl  and  vaft, 
Like  a  broad  fliicld  amid  the  watry  waile. 
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my  tears  in  the  cave.  Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  O  Gaul, 
the  dark  chief  ot  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is  there 
in  the  rage  of  his  love. — And  what  can  Oithona 
do? 

A  ROUGHER  blaft  rufhed  through  the  oak.  The 
dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his  afpen 
ipear ;  he  flood  in  the  rage  of  wrath.  Often  did 
his  eyes  turn  to  the  eaft,  and  accufe  the  lagging 
light. — At  length  the  morning  came  forth.  The 
hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The  winds  came  ruflling 
from  the  hill  ;  and  he  bounded  on  tiie  waves  of  the 
deep.  On  the  third  day  arofe  Tromuthon  *,  like 
a  blue  lliield  in  the  midll;  of  the  fea.  The  white 
wave  roared  againft  its  rocks;  fad  Oithona  fat  on 
the  coal!;.  She  looked  on  the  roiling  waters,  and 
her  tears  defcend. — But  when  fhe  faw  Gaul  in  his 
arms,  fhe  ftarted  and  turned  her  eyes  away.  Her 
lovely  cheek  is  bent  and  red  !  her  white  arm  trem- 
bles by  her  fide. — Thrice  llie  ftrove  to  fly  from  his 
prefence;  but  her  ftcps  failed  her  as  fhe  went. 

Daughter  of  Nuath,  faid  the  hero,  why  do  ft 
thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth  the 
flame  of  death?  Or  darkens  hatred  in  my  foul? 
Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eaft  rifing  in  a 
land  unknown.  But  thou  covered:  thy  face  with 
fadnefs,  daughter  of  high  Dunlathmon  !  Is  the  foe 
of  Oithona  near  ?  Iviy  foul  burns  to  meet  him  in 
battle.  The  fvvord  trembles  on  the  fide  of  Gaul, 
and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand, ^-Speak,  daugh- 
ter of  Nuiixth,  doft  thou  not  behold  my  tears  ? 

Car-eorne  chief  of  Strumon,  repliec:  ^he  llgh- 
ing  maid,  why  comeft  thou  over  the  dark-blue 
wave  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter?  Whv  did  I 
not  pafs  a-.vay  in  fecrct,  like  iht  flower  of  the  rock, 
that  lift-  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  llrows  its  wither- 
ed   eaves  on  the  biail  ?  Why  didH:  thou  come,  O 

Gaul, 
*  Trom-thon,  hea'vy  or  deep-founding  "juaue. 
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Gaul,  to  hear  my  departing  figh  ?  I  pafs  away  In 
my  youth  ;  and  my  name  fhall  not  be  heard.  Gr  it 
will  be  heard  with  Ibrrow,  and  the  tears  of  Nuath 
will  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  fadj  fon  of  A'Torni,  for  the 
fallen  fame  of  Oithona.  But  fhe  fliall  ileep  in  the 
the  narrow  tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourn- 
er.  Why  didft  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon, 

to  the  fea-bcat  rocks  of  Tromathon. 

I  CAME  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Nuath!   the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  darkens  before 

me;  orMorni's  fon  fliall  fall. Oithona  I   when 

Gaul  is  low,  raife  my  tomb  on  that  oozy  rock  ; 
and  when  the  dark-bounding  fnip  fliall  pafs,  call 
the  fons  of  the  fea;  call  them,  and  give  this  fvvord 
that  they  may  carry  it  to  Morni's  hall ;  that  the 
gray  hair'd  hero  may  ceafe  to  look  towards  the  de- 
fart  for  the  return  of  his  fon. 

And  fliall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live,  fhe  repli- 
ed with  a  burning  figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon, 
and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  ?  My  heart  is  not  of  that 
rock  ;  nor  my  foul  carelefs  as  that  fea,  which  lifts 
its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the 
ftorm.  The  blafl:  which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  fliall 
fpread  the  branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We 
jliall  wither    together,    fon   of  car-borne   Morni  ! 

The  narrov/  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me,  and  the 

gray  ftoneof  the  dead  :  for  never  more  will  I  leave 
thy  rocks,  fea-furrounded  Tromathon  ! — Night  * 
came  on  with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of 
Lathmon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers, 
to  the  mofs  covered  rock  of  Duthormoth ;  night 
came  on,  and  I  fat  on  the  hill,  at  the  beam  of  the 
oak.  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees.  I  heard 
the  found  of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face ;  for  I 
thought  of  thy  return.     It  was  the  chief  of  Cuthal, 

the 

*  Oithona  relates  how  fhe  was  carried  away  by  Dun- 
rommath. 


i 
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the  red-haired  flrength  of  Dunrommath.  His  eyes 
rolled  in  fire  :  the  blood  ot  my  people  was  on  his 
fword.  They  who  defended  Cithona  fell  by  the 
gloomy  chief.- — What  could  I  do?  My  arm  was 
weak;  it  could  not  lift  the  fpear.  He  took  me  in 
my  grief,  amidii  my  tears  he  raifed  the  fail.  He 
feared    the   returning    flrength  of  Lathmon,    the 

brother  of  unhappy  Oithona.' -But  behold,  he 

comes  v/ith  his  people!  the  dark  wave  is  divided 
before  him  ! — Whither  wilt  thou  turn  thy  fleps, 
fon  of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the  warriors  of  Dunrom- 
math ! 

My  fieps  never  turned  from  battle,  replied  the 
hero,  as  he  unfheathed  his  fword;  and  will  I  begin 
to  fear,  Oirhona,  when  thy  foes  are  near?  Go  to 
thy  cave,  daughter  of  Niiath,  'till  cur  battle  ceafe. 
Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of  our  fathers;  and 
the  founding  quiver  of  Morni.  Let  our  three  war- 
riors bend  the  yew.  Ourfelves  will  lift  the  fpear. 
They  are  an  hoft  on  the  rock ;  but  our  fouls  are 
flrong. 

The  daughrer  of  Nuath  went  to  the  cave:  a 
troubled  joy  rcfe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path 
of  the  lightning  on  a  flormy  cloud. — Her  foul  was 
refclved,  and  the  tear  v%-as  dried  from  her  v/ildly- 
Icoking  e\e. — Dunrommath  fiowly  approached; 
for  he  law  the  fon  of  Morni.  Contempt  contracted 
his  face,  a  fmile  is  on  his  dark-brown  cheek  ;  his 
red  ey^  rolled,  half-conceal'd,  beneath  his  fhaggy 
brows. 

Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea,  begun  the 
gloomy  chief?  Have  the  v/inds  driven  you  to  the 
rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come  you  in  fearcli  of 
the  white-handed  daughier  of  Nuath  ?  The  fons 
of-  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to  the  hand 
of  Dunrommath.  His  e^'c  fpares  not  the  weak; 
and  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  flrangers.     Oitho- 

na 
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na  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of  Cuthal  en- 
joys it  in  fecrct ;  wouldft  thou  come  on  its  loveli- 
nefs  hke  a  cloud,  Ton  of  the  feeble  hand  ! — Thou 
mayft  come,  but  Ihalt  thou  return  to  the  halls  of 
thy  fathers  ? 

Dost  thou  not  know  me,  faid  Gaul,  red-haired 
chief  of  Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  fwift  on  the  heath, 
in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon ;  when  the 
fword  of  Morni's  fon  purfued  his  hoft,  in  Morven's 
woody  land.  Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are  migh- 
ty, for  thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I 
fear  them,  fon  of  pride  ?  I  am  not  of  the  race  of  the 
feeble. 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Durommath 
fhrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of  Gaul 
pierced  the  gloomy  chief,  and  his  fword  lopped  off 

his  head,   as  it   bended  in  death. The   fon   of 

Morni  fhook  it  thrice  by  the  lock;  the  warriors  of 
Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows  of  Morven  purfu- 
ed them  :  ten  fell  on  the  mofly  rocks.  The  refc 
lift  the  founding  fail,  and  bound  on  the  echoing 
deep. 

Gaul'  advanced  towards  the  cave  of  Oithona. 
He  beheld  a  youth  leaning  againft  a  rock.  An 
arrow  had  pierced  his  fide  ;  and  his  eye  rolled  faint- 
ly beneath  his  helmet.— The  foul  of  Morni's  Ion  is 
fad,  he  came  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the 
mournful  brow  ?  I  have  fearched  for  the  herbs  of 
the  mountains;  I  have  gathered  them  on  the  fecret 
banks  of  their  ftreams.  My  hand  has  clofed  the 
wound  of  the  valiant,  and  their  eyes  have  blefled 
the  fon  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt  thy  fathers,  war- 
rior ?  V/ere  they  of  the  fons  of  the  mighty  ?  Sad- 
nefs  lliall  come,  like  nighr,  on  thy  native  Ifreams ; 
for  thou  art  fallen  in  thy  youth. — 

My  fathers,  replied  the   Granger,  were  of  the 

fons 
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fons  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  fliall  not  be  fad  ;  for 
my  fame  is  departed  Hke  morning  mill-.  High  walls 
rife  on  the  banks  of  Diivranna;  and  fee  their  mof- 
fy  towers  in  the  ftream  ;  a  rock  afcends  behind  them 
with  its  bending  firs.  Thou  mayll:  behold  it  fiir 
diftant.  There  my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned 
in  battle  :  give  him  this  glittering  helmet. 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul  ;  for  it 
was  the  wounded  Oithona.  She  liad  armed  herfelf 
in  the  cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of  death.  Her 
heavy  eyes  are  half  clofed :  the  blood  pours  from 
her  fide. 

Son  of  Morni,  fhe  faid,  prepare  the  narrow 
tomb.  Sleep  comes,  like  a  cloud,  on  my  foul. 
The  eyes  of  Oithona  are  dim.  O  had  I  dwelt 
at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame ! 
then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy !  and  the  . 
virgins  would  blefs  my  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth, 
fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  fliall  blufli  in  his 
halL 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The 
mournful  hero  raifed  her  tomb. — He  came  to  Moi- 
ven  ;  but  we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Oiuaa 
took  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona.  Th:c 
brightnefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his 
figh  rofe,  at  times,  in  the  midH:  of  his  friends,  like 
blalh  that  fhake  their  unfrequent  wings,  aktr  the 
ftormy  winds  are  laid. 
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TT  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few  are  his  vl- 
fits  to  the  dreams  of  Malvina  !  Open  your 
airy  halls,  ye  fathers  of  mighty  Tofcar.  Unfold 
the  gates  of  your  clouds !  the  fleps  of  Malvina's 
departure  are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my 
dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering  of  my  foul.  Why 
didit  thou  come,  O  blaft,  from  the  dark-rolling 
of  the  lake?  Thy  ruftling  wing  was  in  the  trees, 
the  dream  of  Malvina  departed.  But  fhe  beheld 
her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mill  flew  on  the  wind  ; 
the  beam  of  the  fun  was  on  his  flcirts,  they  glit- 
tered like  the  gold  of  the  ftranger.  It  was  the 
voice  of  my  love  !  few  are  his  vifits  to  my  dreams ! 

But 

*  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  is  overheard  by 
Olllan,  lamenting  the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Ofli- 
an,  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  his  own  actions  In  an  ex- 
pedition which  he  undertook,  at  FingaFs  command,  to 
aid  Crothar  the  petty  king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ire- 
land, againft-Rothniar  who  invaded  his  dominions.  The 
Itory  is  delivered  down  thus  in  tradition.  Crothar,  king 
of  Croma,  being  blind  with  age,  and  his  fon  too  young 
for  the  field,  Pvothmar,  the  chief  of  Tromlo,  refolved 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  offered,  of  annexing 
the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  accordingly 
marched  into  the  country  fubjeft  to  Crothar,  but  which 
he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was,  at  the  time,  fu- 
preme  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefs, 
unfit  for  action,  fent  for  aid  to  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland ; 
who  ordered  his  fon  Olhan  to  the  reUef  of  Crothar. 
But  before  his  arrival,  Fovargormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar, 
attacking  Rothmar,  was  flain  himfelf,  and  his  forces 
totally  defeated.  OiTian  renewed  the  war ;  came  to  bat- 
tle, killed  Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army,  Croma  be- 
ing thus  deHvered  of  its  enemies,  Offian  returned  to 
Scotland. 
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But  thou  dwelle/T:  in  the  foul  of  Malvlna,  Ton 
of  mighty  OlHan.  My  flghs  arife  with  the  beam 
oftheeaft;  my  tears  deibcnd  with  the  drops  of 
night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  prefencc,  Of- 
car,  with  all  my  branches  round  me ;  but  thy 
death  came  like  a  blafl:  from  the  defart,  and  laid 
my  green  head  low ;  the  fpring  returned  with  its 
Ihowers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe.  The  vir- 
gins faw  me  filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched 
the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of 
Malvina:  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my  grief. 
Why  art  thou  fad,  they  faid  :  thou  firft  of  the  maids 
of  Lutha  r  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  {lately  in  thy  fight  ? 

Pleasant  is  thy  fong  in  OfHan's  ear,  daughter 
offlreamy  Lutha!  Thou  haft  heard  the  mufic  of 
departed  bards  in  the  dream  of  thy  refl:,  when 
fleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Mo- 
ruth  *.  When  thou  didlT:  return  from  the  chafe, 
in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou  had  heard  the  mufic 
of  the  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely.  It  is  lovely, 
O  Malvina,  but  it  melts  the  foul.  There  is  a 
joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breaft  of 
the  fad.  But  forrow  walles  the  mournful,  O 
daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  ftw.  They 
fall  away,  like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks  in 
his  flrength  after  the  mildew  has  paded  over  it,  and 
its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night.  Attend 
to  the  tale  of  OfTian,  O  maid  ;  he  remembers  the 
days  of  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded  ;  I  raifed  my  fails,  and 
rufhed  into  the  bay  of  Croma ;  into  Croma's 
founding  bay  in  lovely  Inisfail  f.  High  on  the 
coaft  arofe  ihe  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  fpears ; 
Crothar  renowned  in,  the  battles  cf  his  youth  : 
M  2  but 

*  Mor'-ruth,  great  Jiream. 

t  Iniifaily  one  of  the  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
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but  age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief.  Rothmar 
raifed  the  Iword  againft  the  hero ;  and  the  wrath 
ot  Fingal  burned.  He  fent  OiTian  to.  meet  Roth- 
mar in  battle,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the  com- 
panion of  his  youth. 

I  SENT  the  bard  before  me  with  fdngs ;  I  came 
into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There  fat  the  hero 
amidlT:  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes  had 
failed.  His  gray  locks  waved  around  a  ftafF,  on 
which  the  warrior  leaned.  .  He  hummed  the  fong- 
of  other  times,  when  the  found  of  our  arms,  reach- 
ed his  ears.  Crothar  rofe,  ;rtretched  his,  aged  hand' 
and  blelTed  the  fon  of  Fingal.  :  '    -» 

OssiAN  !  faid  the  heroj.  the  ftrength:  of  Oo-^f 
thar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the  fwdfd, 
as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Strutha  !  He 
was  the  firfc  cf  mortal  men;,  but  Crothar  had. 
alfo  his  fame.  The  king  of  jMorven,  prc^ifed  me,' 
and  he  placed  on  my  arm  the  body'  fhield  of: 
Calthar,-  whom  the  hero  had  i]ain;in;  Vv^ar.  Doiifc 
thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Crothar's  eyes 
have  failed  ?  Is  thy  ftrength,  like  thy  father's, 
Clfian  ?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm. 

I  GAVE  my  arm  to  the  king;  he  feels  it  with 
his  aged  hands.  Thefigh  rofe  in  his  breail,  and. 
jiis  tears  defcended.  Thou  art  (Ircng,  jny-  fon,' 
lie  faid,  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven.  .'But; 
who  is  like  the  hero  among  the  mighty  in.  war !; 
Let  the  fcaft  of  my  halls  be  fpread  ;  and,  jet; my: 
bards  raife  the  fong.  Great  is  he  that  is  within 
my  walls,  fons  of  echoing  Croma! 

The  feafi:  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard  ;  and 
joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a  figh, 
that  darkly  dwelt  in  every  .breafl:.  It  was  like  the. 
faint  beam  of  the  moon  Ipread  on  a  cloud  in  hea- 
ven.    At  length  the  mufic  ceafed,    and  the  aged 

king 
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king  of  Croma  fpokc  ;    he  fpoke  wlthcjt  a  tear, 
but  the  figh  h\.'eiled  in  the  midft  of  his  voice. 

Son  of  Fingal  !  doit  thou  not  behold  the  dark- 
nefs  of  Crothar's  hail  of  fhelis  ?  My  foul  -was 
not  dark  at  the  feafl:,  when  my  people  lived.  I 
rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  Grangers,  when  my 
ion  flione  in  the  hall.  But,  OlTian-,  he  is  a  beam 
tliat  is  departed,  and  left  no  flrcak  of  light  be- 
liind.      He  is  fallen,   fon  of' Fingal,   in   the  battles 

of    his    father. Rothniar   the    chief  of    grafiy 

Tromlo  lieard  that  my  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard 
that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride 
of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  towards  Croma ; 
my  people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in 
the  hali,  but  what  could  fightlcfs  Crothar  do  ? 
My  Ifeps  were  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great. 
I  wiOied  for  the  days  that  v/ere  paft.  -  Day^'l 
wherein  I  fought ;  and  won  in  the  f.dd  of  bleed.  My 
fon  returned  from  the  chafe  ;  the  fair-haired  Fovai- 
gormo  *.  Fie  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle, 
for  his  arm  was  voung.  But  the  foul  of  the  youth 
was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  FJe 
faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh 
arofe.  King  of  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou 
had  no  fon  :  is  it  for  the  weakneis  of  Fovar-gormo's 
arm'  that  thy  fighs  arife  ?  1  begin,  my  father,  to 
feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm  :  I  have  dravv'n  the 
fword  of  my  youth ;  and  T  have  bent  the  bow. 
I^et  me  meet  this  Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of 
Croma  :  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  father ;  for  I 
feel  my  burning  foul. 

And  thou  Ihalt  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the 
fightlefs  Crothar  !  But  let  others  advance  before  thee, 
that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return  ;, 
for  my  eyes  behold   thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar- 

gormo ! He   v/ent,    he  met  the  foe  ;    he  fell. 

M  3  The 

*  Faobhar-gorm,  the  hlue-point  of  Jleel. 
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The  foe   advances  towards  Croma.     He  who  flew 
my  fon  is  near,  with  all  his  pointed  fpears. 

It  is  not  time  to  fill  the  fhell,  I  replied,  and 
took  my  fpear.  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  my 
eyes,  and  they  rofe  around.  All  night  we  flrode 
along  the  heath.  Gray  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft. 
A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  before  us :  nor  did 
it  want  its  blue  flream.  The  dark  hoft  of  Roth- 
mar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all  their  glittering  arms. 
We  fought  along  the  vale ;  they  fled  ;  Rothmar 
funk  beneath  my  fword.  Day  had  not  defcended 
in  the  weft  when  I  brought  his  arms  to  Crothar. 
The  aged  hero  felt  them  with  his  hands  ;  and  joy 
brightened  in  his  foul. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall  ;  the  fhells  of 
the  feaft  are  heard.  Ten  harps  are  flrung:  five 
bards  advance,    and  fmg,    by  turns  *,  the  praife 

of 

*  Thofe  extempore  coinpofitions  were  In  great  repute 
among  fucceeding  bards.  The  pieces  extant  of  that 
kind  ihew  more  of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical 
genius  of  their  authors.  The  tranflator  has  only  met 
with  one  poem  of  this  fort,  which  he  thinks  worthy  of 
being  preferved.  It  Is  a  thoufand  years  later  than  Oiii- 
an,  but  the  author  feems  to  have  obferved  his  manner, 
and  adopted  foiiie  of  his  expreirions.  The  ftory  of  It  is 
this,  t'ive  bards,  palFing  the  night  in  the  houfe  of  a 
cluef,  v/ho  was  a  poet  himfelf,  went  feveraJly  to  make 
their  obfervations  en,  and  returned  with  an  extempore 
defcriptlon  of,  night.  The  night  happened  to  be  one  In 
tober,  as  appears  from  the  poem,  and  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  ic  has  all  that  variety  which  the  bards  afcribe 
to  it,  in  their  defcriptions. 

First   P]ard. 

NIGHT  Is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  reft  on 
the  hills.  No  ftar  with  green  trembling  beam  j 
no  moon  looks  from  the  flvy.  I  hear  the  blaft  in  the 
wood  ;  but  I  hear  It  difcant  far.  The  llream  of  the 
vclley   murmur?  ;    but  Its   rnuinnir   is  fullen  and   fad. 

From 
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of  OlTian  ;  they  pcurt-d  forth  their  biirnhif^  foulj, 

and  the  harp    anrwered   to  their   voice,     'fhe  joy 

of  Croma  was  great :    for  peace  returneil  to   the 

M  4  land. 

From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long-howlmg 
ou'l  is  her.rd.  I  fee  a  dim  form  on  the  plain !  —  It  is  o. 
ghoft  !  —  it  fades —  it  iWcs.  Some  funeral  fhall  pafo  tliis 
way  :   the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  dillant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill. 
The  Itag  lies  on  the  mountain  mofs  :  the  hind  is  at  hh  fide. 
She  hears  the  wind  in  his  branchy  horns.  She  ftarts, 
but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock;  the  heath-cock's 
head  is  beneath  his  v/Ing.     No  beaft,  no  bard  is  abroad,  • 
but  the  ov^d  and  the  howling  fox.     She  on  a  leaflefs  tree  : 
he  in  a  cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad  the  traveller  has  lofe  his 
way.  Through  fhrubb,  through  thorns,  he  goes,  along 
the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He 
fears  the  ghoft  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the 
blaft  ;  the  falling  branch  refounds.  The  wind  drives  the 
withered  burs,  clung  together,  along  the  grafs.  It  is  the 
light  tread  of  a  ghoft  ! — He  trembles  amidft  the  night. 

Dark,  duiky,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  and 
full  of  ghofts !  The  dead  are  abroad  !  my  friends,  re-, 
ceive  me  from  the  night. 

Second   Bap.d. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  fhov/er  defcends.  The  fpirit 
of  the  mountain  ihrieks.  Woods  fall  from  high.  Win- 
dows flap.  The  growing  river  roars.  The  traveller  at- 
tempts the  ford.  Hark  that  Ihriek  !  he  dies  :  —  The 
ftorm  drives  the  horfe  from  the  hill,  the  goat,  the  low- 
hig  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives  the  lliower,  bellde  the 
mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  deep,  in  his  lonely  hut  ;  he 
wakes  the  fire  decayed  His  wet  dogs  fmoak  around 
him.  He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two 
mountain  ftreams  which  meet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  fhepherd  lits. 
The  tree  refounds  above  him.  The  ftream  roars  dowa 
the  rock.  He  waits  for  the  riling  moon  to  guide  him  to 
his  home.  C hefts 
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land.  The  nigjit  came  on  with  filence,  and  the 
morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in 
darknefs,    with   his   glittering  fpear.     The  joy  of 

Croma 

Ghofts  ride  on  the  ftorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their 
voice  between  the  fqualls  of  wind.  Their  fongs  are  of 
other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  paft.  The  drv  wind  blows.  Streams 
roar,  and  windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the  roof. 
I  fee  the  ft?jry  fkv.  But  the  fhower  gathers  again.  The 
weft  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Night  is  llormy  and  difmal ; 
receive  me,  my  friends,  from  night. 
Third   Bard. 

The  wind  ftill  founds  between  the  hills  ;  and  whiftles 
through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their 
place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided, 
fly  over  the  fi-iy,  and  ihew  the  burning  liars.  I'he  me- 
teor, token  cf  death!  flies  fparkling  through  the  gloom. 
It  refts  on  the  hill.  I  fee  the  withered  fern,  the  dark- 
browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who  is  that  in  his  fhrowd 
beneath  the  tree,  by  the  flrream  } 

The  waves  dark-tumble  en  the  lake,  and  lafli  its 
rocky  fides.  The  boat  is  brim-full  in  the  cove  j  the 
oars  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  befide  the 
rock,  and  eyes  the  rolling  fl:ream.  Her  lover  promifed 
to  come.  She  faw  his  boat,  when  yet  it  v.as  light  on 
the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the  fhore.-^  Are  thefe 
his  groans  on  the  wind.?* 

Hark!  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow  de- 
fcends.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The  fl:ormy 
winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  and  cold ;  receive  me, 
my  friends,  from  night. 

Fourth   Bard. 

>.jg!n  is  calm  and  t'air  ;  blue,  fl:arry,  fettled  Is  night. 
The  v.dnd  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.  They  fink  be- 
liir.d  the  hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  moun- 
tain. Trees  glifter :  iTrreams  ihine  on  the  rock. 
Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  ;  bright  thefcream  of  the  vale. 

1  fee  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  ihocks  of  corn  on  the 
plain.  The  v.-akelul  hind  rebuilds;  the  (hocks,  and 
whiftles  on  the  c'iftant  field. 

Calm, 
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Croma    was    great ;    for    the    gloomy    Rothmar 
fell. 

I  RAISED  my  voice  for  rovar-gormo,  when  they 
M  5  laid 

Calm,  fettled,  fair  is  night  r — Who  coircsfrom  the 
place  of  the  dead  ?  That  lorm  with  the  robe  of  fuow  j 
white  arms  and  durk  brown-hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  the  people,  Ihe  that  lately  fell !  Come,  let  us 
view  thee,  O  mr.id  !  thou  that  haft  been  the  delight  of 
heroes  !  l"he  blaft  drives  the  phantom  away  ;  white, 
without  form,  it  afcends  the  hill. 

I'he  bree/es  drive  the  blue  mill,  fiov/ly  over  the  nar- 
row vale.  It  rifes  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  hea- 
ven.  Night  is  fetded,  calm,  blue,  ilarry,  bright  vvith 

the  moon.  Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the 
night. 

Fifth  B  .i  h  d  . 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud 
in  the  weft.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along  the  ihaded 
hill.  The  diftant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs 
on  the  rock.  The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More 
than  half  the  night  is  paft.  The  houfe-wife,  groping 
in  the  gloom,  rekindles  the  fettled  fire.  The  hunter 
thinks  that  day  aproaches,  and  calls  his  bounding  dogs. 
He  afcenos  the  hill  and  whiftles  on  his  v/ay.  A  blaft 
removes  the  cloud.  He  fees  the  ftarry  plough  of  the 
north.  Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs.  He  nods  by  the 
molfy  rock. 

Hark  !  the  whirhvind  is  in  the  wood  !  A  low  mun7iur 
in  the  vale  !  It  is  the  m.ighty  army  of  the  dead  retur.ning 
from  the  air. 

The  moon  refts  behind  the  hill.     The  beam  is  ftill 
on  that  lofty  rock.     Long  are  the  fhadows  of  the  trees. 
Now  it  is  dark  over  all.     Night  is  dreary,  filent,    and 
dark  3  receive  me,  my  friends,  from  night. 
The  Chie  f. 

Let  clouds  reft  on  the  hills :    fpirits  fly  and  travellers 
fear.     Let  the  v.'inds  of  the  v/oods  arife,  the  founding 
ftorms  defcend.     Roar  ftreams  and  windows  flap,  and 
green  winged  meteors  fiv  3  rife  the  pale  moon  frcm  be- 
hind 
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laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was 
there,  but  his  figh  was  not  heard.  He  fearched 
for  the  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft. 
Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged.  He  came  and 
fpoke  to  OiTian. 

King  of  fpears !  he  laid,  my  fon  has  not  fallen 
without  his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not 
fly  ;  but  met  death,  as  he  went  forward  in  his 
(Irength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when 
their  renown  is  heard!  The  feeble  will  not  behold 
them  in  the  hall ;  or  fmile  at  their  trembling 
hands.  Their  memory  fhall  be  honoured  in  the 
fong  ;  the  yourg  tear  of  the  virgin  falls.  But  the 
.aged  wither  away,  by  degrees,  and  the  fame  of 
their  youth  begins  to  be  forgot.  They  fall  in  fe- 
cret;  the  figh  of  their  fon  is  not  heard.  Joy  is 
around  their  tomb;  and  the  ftone  of  their  fame  is 
j>iaced  without  a  tear.  Happy  are  they  who  die 
in  youth,  when  their  renown  is  around  them  ! 

BiiRRATHON : 

hind  her  liills,  or  inclofe  her  head  in  clouds  j  night  is 
alike  to  me,  blue,  ftormy,  or  gloomy  the  fky.  Night 
flies  before  the  beam,  when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill. 
The  young  day  returns  from  his  clouds  but  we  return 
no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old?  Where  our  kings  of 
mighty  name.?  The  helds  of  their  battles  are  filent. 
Scarce  their  m.ofTy  tombs  remain.  We  iliall  alfo  he  for- 
got. This  lofty  houfe  Ihall  fall.  Our  fons  Ihall  not  be- 
hold the  ruins  in  grafs.  They  fliall  aflc  of  the  aged, 
•'  Where  fbood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?" 

Raife  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  harp  ;  fend  round  the 
ihells  of  jov.  Sufpend  a  hundred  tapers  on  high.  Youths 
and  maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  fome  gray  bard  be  near 
nie  to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times :  of  kings  renowned 
in  our  land,  of  chiefs  v/e  behold  no  more.  Thus  let 
the  night  pafs  until  morning  Ihali  appear  in  our  halls. 
Then  let  the  bow  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the  youths  of 
the  chafe.  We  Ihall  ^ik^nd  the  hill  with  dayj  and 
awatre  the  deer. 
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BERRATHON:     A     POEM* 

lEND  thy  bluecourfe,    O  flream,  round  the 
)  narrow   plain  of  Lutha  f.      Let  the   green 

woods 
*  This  poem  is  reputed  to  have  been  compofed  by 
Oflian,  a  little  time  before  his  death ;  and  confeqiiently 
it  is  known  in  tradition  by  no  other  name  than  Ojjian  s 
lafl  hymn.  The  tranflator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  call 
it  Berrnthou,  from  the  epifode  concerning  the  re-efla- 
biifhment  of  Larthmor  king  of  that  illand,  after  he  had 
been  dethroned  by  his  own  fen  Uthal.  Fingal  in  his 
voyage  to  Lcchlin  [Fing.  B.  III.]  v/aither  he  had  been 
invited  by  Starno  the  father  of  Agandecca,  fo  often 
mentioned  in  OiHan's  poems,  touched  at  Berrathon,  an 
ifland  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained 
by  L.arthmor  the  petty  king  of  i\\Q  place,  Vv^ho  v/as  a 
valTal  of  the  fupreme  kings  of  Lochlin.  The  hofpitality 
of  Larthmor  gained'him  Fingal's  friendlhip,  which  that 
hero  manifefted,  after  the  imprifonment  of  Larthmor 
by  his  own  fon,  by  fending  Oifian  and  Tofcar,  the  fa- 
ther of  Malvlna  fo  often  mentioned,  to  refcue  Larthmor, 
and  to  punifli  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  Uthal.  Uthal 
was  handfome  to  a  proverb,  and  confequently  much  ad- 
mired by  the  ladies.  Nina-thoma  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  Torthoma,  a  neighbouring  prince,  fell  in  love  and 
fled  with  him.  He  proved  unconftant ;  for  another  la- 
dy, whofe  name  is  not  mentioned,  gaining  his  atfeftions, 
he  confined  Nina-thoma  to  a  defert  illand  near  the  coaft 
of  Berrathon.  She  was  relieved  by  Ollian,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  Tofcar,  landing  on  Berrathon,  defeated  the 
forces  of  Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  fmgle  conibat.  Ni- 
na-thoma, whofe  love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  U- 
rhal  could  erafe,  hearing  of  his  death,  died  of  grief. 
In  trie  mean  time  Larthmor  is  rertored,  and  Oilian  and 
Tofcar  returned  in  triumph  to  Fingal. 

The  prefent  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  clofes  with 
prefages  of  the  poet's  death.     It  ic  almoll  altogether  in 

a  lyiic 
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woods  hang  over  it  from  their  mountains:  and 
the  fun  look  on  it  at  noon.  I'he  thifile  is  there  on 
its  rock,  and  fliakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The 
flower  hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving,  at  limes,  to 
the  gale.  Why  doft  thou  awake  me,  O  gale,  it 
jeems  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  ox^ heaven  ? 
The  time  of  my  fading  is  near,  and  the  blaft  that 
lliall  fcatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow  fhall  the  tra- 
veller come,  he  that  faw  me  in  my  beauty  fhall 
come ;  his  eyes  will  fearch  the  field,  but  they 
will  not  find  me  r — So  fhall  they  fearch  in  vain,  for 
the  voice  of  Ccna,  after  it  has  failed  in  the  field. 
The  hunter  fhall  come  forth  in  the  morning,  and 
the  voice  of  my  harp  fhall  not  be  heard.  *'  Where 
is  the  fon  of  cai-borne  Fingal  r"  The  tear  will  be  on 
his  cheek. 

Then  com.e  thou,  O  Malvina  tj  with  all  thy 
mufic,  come  ;  lay  OfHan  in  the  plain  of  Lutha  :  let 
jiis  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely  field. — xMalvina  !  where 

art 

a  Iviic  meafiire,  and  has  that  melancholy  air  which  di- 
flinguilhes  the  remains  of  the  v/orks  of  Oflian.  If  ever 
he  compofed  any  thing  of  a  merry  turn,  it  is  long  fince 
loft.  The  ferioiis  and  melancholy  make  the  moft  Jafting 
mipreflions  on  the  human  mind,  and  hid  faireil  lor  being 
tranfmitted  from  generation  to  generation  bv  tradition. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  OfHan  t!ealt  much  in  chearful 
compofition.  Melancholy,  is  fo  much  the  companion  of 
a  great  genius,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  the  idea  of 
levity  fromx  chearfulnefs,  which  is  fome times  the  mark 
of  an  amiable  difpofition,  but  never  the  charaderiftic  of 
elevated  parts-  ^ 

f  Lutha,  fivifl  ftream.  It  is  inipofable,  at  this  dii- 
tance  of  time,  to  alcertain  v/here  the  fcene  here  defcrib- 
ed  lies.  Tradition  is  filent  on  that  head,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  posm  from  v.hich  a  conjecture  can  be 
dr:iv.'n. 

X  A4al-mhina,  foft  or  lonely  Iroiv.  Mh  in  the  Gallic 
language  has  the  fame  found  with  v  in  Engl  ilk. 
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art  thou,  with  thy  fongs  :  with  the  foft  found  of 
thy  fteps? — Son  *  of  Alpin,  art  thou  near  ?  where  is 
the  daughter  of  Tofcar  ? 

I  PASSED,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  by  Tar-lutha's  mof- 
{y  walls.  The  fmoke  of  the  hall  was  ceafed  :  filence 
was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill.  The  voice  of  the 
chafe  was  over.  I  faw  the  daughters  of  the  bow. 
I  afked  about  Malvina;  but  they  anfwered  not. 
They  turned  their  faces  away:  thin  darknefs  co- 
vered their  beauty.  They  were  like  ftars,  on  a 
rainy  hill,  by  night,-  each  looking  faintly  through 
her  mifi:. 

Pleasant  t  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam  !  foon 
hail:  thou  fet  on  our  hills  !  The  fteps  of  thy  depar- 
ture were  {lately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue  trem- 
bling wave.  But  thou  has  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft 
of  the  maids  of  Lutha  I  We  fit,  at  the  rock,  and 
there  is  no  voice:  no  light  but  the  meteor  of  fire! 
Soon  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina,  daughter  of  generous 
Tofcar ! 

But  thou  rifeft  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  among 
the  fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they   fit  in  their 

flormy  halls,    the  chambers  of  the  thunder. -A 

cloud  hovers  over  Cona  :  its  blue  curling  fides  are 
high.  The  winds  are  beneath  it  with  their  wings  ; 
within  it  is  the  dwelling  %  of  Fingal.     There  the 

hero 

*  Tradition  has  not  handed  down  the  name  of  this  fon 
of  Alpin.  His  father  was  one  of  Fingal's  principal 
bards,  and  he  appears  hinifelf  to  have  had  a  poetical  ge- 
nius. 

f  OiTian  fpeaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of  light, 
and  continues  the  metaphor  throughout  the  paragraph. 

X  The  defcription  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  ve- 
ry poetical,  and  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times, 
concerning  the  Hate  of  the  deceafed,  Vvho  were  fup- 
pofed  to  purfue,  after  death,  the  pleafures  and  employ- 
ments of  their  former  life.  The  fituation  of  ClTian's  he- 
roes. 
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hero  fits  In  darknefs ;  his  airy  fpear  is  in  his  hand. 
His  fhield  half  covered  with  clouds,  is  like  the  dark- 
ened moon  ;  v/hen  one  half  ftill  remains  in  the 
uave,  and  the  other  looks  fickly  on  the  field. 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mill:  ;  and 
hear  the  fongs  of  Ullin  :  he  ftrikes  the  half-viewlefs 
harp  ;  and  raifes  the  feeble  voice.  The  lefier  heroes, 
with  a  thoufand  meteors,  light  the  airy  hall.  Mal- 
vina  rifes,  inthemidll:;  a  blufh  is  on  her  chee-k. 
She  beholds  the  unknown  faces  of  her  fathers,  and 
turns  afide  her  humid  eyes. 

Art  thou  come  fo  foon,  faid  Fingal,  daughter 
of  generous  Tofcar  ?  Sadnefs  dwells  in  the  halls  of 
Lutha.  My  aged  Ton  *  is  fad.  I  hear  the  breeze 
of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks.  It 
comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there;  its  voice 
is  mournful  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers.  Go 
with  thy  rufiling  wing,  O  breeze  !  and  figh  on 
Malvina's  tomb.  It  rifes  yonder  beneath  the  rock, 
at  the  blue  flream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  f  are 
departed  to  their  place  ;  and  thou  alone,  O  breeze, 
mournert  there. 

But  who  comes  from  the  dufky  wefi:,  fupported 
on  a  cloud  ?  A  imile  is  on  his  gray,  watry  face  ; 
his  locks  oFmift  fiy  on  the  wind  :  he  bends  forward 
on  his  airy  fpear:  it  is  thy  father,  Malvina  !  Why 
fhinefi:  thou,  fo  foon,  on  our  clouds,  he  fays,  O 
lovely  light  of  Lutha! — But  thou  wert  fad,  my 
daughter,   for  thy  friends  were  pafTtu  away.     The 

fons 

roes,  in  their  fcparate  fT:ate,  if  net  entirely  happy,  is  niore 
agreeable,  than  the  notions  of  the  aiitient  Greeks  con- 
cerning their  departed  heroes.     See  Horn.  OdyiT.  1.  i  i. 

*  Olhan  i  v/ho  had  a  great  friendfhip  for  Malvina, 
both  on  account  of  her  love  for  his  fon  Ofcar,  and  her 
.  ttention  to  his  own  poems, 

f  That  is,  the  young  virgins  Vv-ho  furg  the  funeral 
elegy  over  her  tomb. 
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fons  ot  little  men  *  were  in  the  hall ;  and  none 
remained  of  the  heroes,  but  OfTian  king  of 
fpears. 

And  dofl:  thou  remember  OfTian,  car-borne 
Tofcar  f  Ton  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  our 
youth  were  many  ;  our  fwords  went  together  to  the 
field.  They  faw  us  coming  like  two  falling  rocks ; 
and  the  fons  of  the  ftranger  fled.  There  come  the 
warriors  of  Cona,  they  faid  ;  their  ifeps  are  in  the 
paths  of  the  vanquilhed. 

Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  fong  of  the  aged. 
The  adions  of  other  times  are  in  my  foul  !  my 
memory  beams  on  the  days  that  are  pad.  On  the 
days  of  the  mighty  Tofcar,  when  our  path  was  in 
the  deep.  Draw  near,  (on  of  Alpin,  to  the  laft 
found  I  of  the  voice  of  Cona, 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I  raifed 
my  fails  to  the  wind.  Tofcar  chief  of  Lutha  fiood 
at  my  fide,  as  I  rofe  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  Our 
courfe  was    to  fea-furrounded  Berrathon  IJ    the  ifle 


*  OHian,  by  way  of  dlfrerpedt,  calls  tliofe,  who  fiic- 
ceeded  the  heroes  whofe  anions  he  celebrates,  i^e  fons 
of  /it tie  men.  Tradition  is  entirely  filent  concerning  what 
palfed  in  the  north,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Fin- 
gal  and  all  his  heroes  ;  but  it  appears  from  that  term  of 
ignominy  juft  mentioned,  that  the  adions  of  their  fuc- 
cefTors  were  not  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  rencAvn- 
ed  Fingalians. 

t  Tofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  alfo 
father  to  the  lady,  whofe  unfortunate  death  is  related  in 
the  laft  epifcde  of  the  fecond  book  of  Flngal. 

X  Olfian  feems  to  intimate  by  this  expreflion,  that  this 
poem  was  the  laft  of  his  compofuion  -,  fo  that  there  is 
fome  foundation  for  the  traditional  title  0^  the  lo(l  hymn 
ofOffian. 

11  Berrathon,  a  promontory  in  the  miJil  of  ivaves.  The 
poet  gives  it  the  epithet  of  fea-furrounded,  to  prevent  its 
being  taken  for  a  peninfula  in  the  literal  fenfc. 
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of  many  ftorms.  There  dwelt  with  his  locks  of 
age,  the  ftately  ftrength  of  Larilimor.  Larthmor 
who  fpread  the  feafl:  of  fneils  to  Comhal's  mighty 
fon,  when  he  went  to  Starno's  halls,  in  the  days  of 
Agandecca.  But  when  the  chief  was  old,  the  pride 
of  his  fon  arofe,  the  pride  of  fair  haired  Uthal,  the 
ioveof  a  thoufand  maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larth- 
mor, and  dwelt  ni  his  foundiiig  halls. 

'  Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide  his  rol- 
ling fea.  Day  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling;  nor 
the  burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of  ocean  was 
there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the  moon.  The 
red  ftar  looked  on  the  king,  when  it  trembled  on 
the  wefiern  wave.  Snitho  came  to  Selma's  hall : 
Snitho  companion  of  Larthmor's  youth.  He  told 
of  the  king  of  Berrathon  :  the  wrath  of  Fingal  rofe. 
Thrice  he  afiumed  the  fpear,  refolved  to  ftretch 
his  hand  to  Uthal.  But  the  memory  *  of  his  ac- 
tions rofe  before  the  king,  and  he  fent  his  fon  and 
Tofcar.  Our  joy  was  great  on  the  rolling  fea  ;  and 
we  often  half-unfheathed  our  fvvords  f.  For  never 
before  had  we  fought  alone  in  the  battles  of  the  fpear. 
Night  came  down  on  the  ocean  ;  the  winds  depart- 
ed 

*  The  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  Fingal  remember- 
ed his  own  great  aftlons,  ajid  confequently  w^oiild  not 
fully  them  by  engaging  in  a  pettv  war  againfb  Urhal,  who 
was  fo  far  his  inferior  in  valour  and  power. 

f  The  impatience  of  young  v.'arriors,  going  on  their 
firft  expedition,  is  well  marked  by  their  half-drawing 
their  fv/ords.  The  rr.odefty  of  Olfian,  in  his  narration 
of  a  ftory  v/hichdces  him  fo  much  honour,  is  remarka- 
ble ;  and  his  humfir-ity  to  Nina-thoi;!ia  would  grace  a  hero 
of  our  own  pclilhed  age.  Tho'  Oinan  pailes  over  his 
ov/n  actions  in  filence,  or  (lightly  m.entions  them  ;  tradi- 
tion has  done  ample  julTiice  to  his  martial  fame,  and 
perhaps  has  exaggerated  the  actions  of  the  povt  beycnd 
the  bounds  of  credibility. 
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ed  on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the  moon. 
The  red  flars  Hit  their  heads.  Our  courfe  is  flow  a- 
long  the  coall:  of  Berrathon  ;  the  white  waves  tumble 
on  the  rocks. 

What  voice  is  that,  faid  Tofcar,  which  comes 
between  the  founds  of  the  waves  !  It  is  foft  but 
mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.  But  I 
beheld  the  maid  *,  flie  fits  on  the  rock  alone. 
Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  fnow  :  her  dark  hair 
is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  fon  of  Fingal,  her  fong, 
it  is  fmooth  as  the  gliding  waters  ot  Lavath. — 
We  came  to  the  filcnt  bay,  and  heard  the  maid  of 
night. 

How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue  tumbling 
waters  of  ocean  ?  my  dwelling  was  not  always  in 
caves,  nor  beneath  the  whiffling  tree.  The  feafl 
was  fpread  in  Torthoma's  hall  !  my  father  delight- 
ed in  my  voice.  The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  ffeps 
of  my  lovelinefs,  and  they  blefled  the  dark-haired 
Nina-thoma.  It  was  then  thou  didft  come,  O  Uthal  I 
like  the  fun  of  heaven.  The  fouls  of  the  virgins 
are  thine,  fon  of  generous  Larthmor  !  But  why 
doft  thou  leave  me  alone  in  the  midil  of  roaring  wa- 
ters. Was  my  foul  dark  with  thy  death  ?  Did  my 
white  hand  lift  the  fword  ?  Why  then  haft  thou  left 
me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo  f  ! 

The  tear  flarted  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the   maid.     I  flood  before  her  in  my 

arms,    and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. Lovely 

dweller  of  the  cave,  what  figh  is  in  that  bread  } 
Shall  OiTian  lift  his  fword  in  thy  prefence,  the  de- 
flruclionof  thy  foes?  —  Daughter  of  Torthoma, 

rife, 

*  NIna-thoma  the  daughter  of  Torthoma,  \vIio  had 
been  confined  to  a  deiart  illand  by  her  lover  Uthal. 

t  Finthormo,  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  names  in 
thisepifode  are  not  of  a  Celtic  original;  which  makes  it 
probable  that  OfTian  founds  his  poem  on  a  true  flory. 
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rife,  I  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief.  The  race 
of  Morven  are  around  thee,  who  never  injured  the 
weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bofomed  fhip,  thou 
brighter  than  that  felting  moon.  Our  courfe  is  to 
the  rocky  Berrathon,  to  the  echoing  walls  of  Fin- 
thormo. — She  came  in  her  beauty,  fhe  came  with 
all  her  lovely  ftcps.  Silent  joy  brightened  in  her 
face^  as  Vv-hen  the  iliadows  fly  from  the  field  of  fpring ; 
the  blue-flream  is  rolling  in  brightnefs,  and  the 
green  bufh  bends  over  its  courfe. 

The  morning  rofe  with  its  beams.  We  came 
to  Rothma's  bay.  A  boar  rufhed  from  the  wood  ; 
my  fpear  pierced  his  fide.  I  rejoiced  over  the 
blood  *,  and  forefav-/  my  growing  fame.— -But  now 
the  found  of  UthaP:  fain  came  from  the  high  Fin- 
thormo ;  they  fpread  over  the  heath  to  the  chafe  of 
the  boar.  Himfelf  comes  flovvly  on,  in  the  pride  of 
his  ftrength.  He  lifts  two  pointed  fpears.  On  his 
fide  is  ihe  hero's  fword.  Three  youths  carry  his 
poliflied  bows :  the  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before 
him.  His  heroes  move  on,  at  a  diftance,  admiring 
the  fleps  of  the  king=  Stately  was  the  fon  of  Larth- 
mor  !  but  his  foul  was  dark.  Dark  as  the  troubled 
face  of  the  moon,  wh^n  it  foretels  the  ftorms. 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king;  he  flopt 
in  the  midlt  of  his  courfe.  His  heroes  gathered 
around,  and  a  gray-haired  bard  advanced.  Whence 
are  the  fons  of  the  Grangers !  began  the  bard  ot  the 
fong;  the  children  of  the  unhappy  come  to  Berra- 
thon; to  the  fword  of  car-borne  Uthal.  He  ipreads 
no  feaft  in  his  hall :  the  blood  of  Grangers  is  on  his 

ftreams. 

*  OlTian  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar,  on  his  firft 
landing  in  Berrathon,  was  a  good  omen  of  his  future  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  ifland.  The  prefent  highlanders  look  with  a 
degree  of  fuperftition,  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  firft  ac- 
tion, after  they  have  engaged  in  any  defperate  under- 
taking. 
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ftreams.  If  from  Selma's  walls  ye  come,  from  the 
mofly  walls  of  Fingal,  chufe  three  youths  to  go  to 
your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps 
the  hero  may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on  UthaPs 
fword ;  fo  fliall  the  fame  of  Finthormo  arife,  like 
the  growing  tree  of  the  vale. 

Never  will  it  rife,  O  bard,  I  fald  In  the  pride  of 
my  wrath.  He  would  fhrink  in  the  prefence  of 
Fingal,  whofe  eyes  are  the  flames  of  death.  The  fon 
of  Comhal  comes,  and  the  kings  vanifh  in  his  pre- 
fence ;  they  are  rolled  together,  like  mifl;,  by  the 
breath  of  his  rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that 
his  people  fell?  Yes!  —  they  may  tell  it,  bard! 
but  his  people  fhall  fall  with  fame. 

I  STOOD  in  thedarknefs  of  my  ftrength  ;  Tofcar 
drew  his  fword  at  my  fide.  The  foe  came  on  like 
a  ftream  :  the  mingled  found  of  death  arofe.  Man 
took  man,  fhield  met  fhield  ;  fteel  mixed  its  beams 
with  fteel.  Darts  hifs  through  air  ;  fpears  ring  oa 
mails ;  and  fwords  on  broken  bucklers  bound.  As 
the  noife  of  an  aged  grove  beneath  the  roaring 
wind,  when  a  thoufand  ghofts  break  the  trees  by 
night,  fuch  was  the  din  of  arms. — But  Uthal  fell 
beneath  my  fword  ;  and  the  Tons  of  Berrathon  fled. 
— It  was  then  I  faw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear 
hung  in  my  eye.  Thou  art  fallen  *,  young  tree, 
I  faid,  with  all  thy  beauty  round  thee.     Thou  art^ 

fallen 

*  To  mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  enemies  was  a  prac- 
tice univerfal  among  OlTian's  heroes.  This  is  more  agree- 
able to  humanity,  than  the  fhameful  infulting  of  the 
dead,  fo  common  in  Homer,  and  after  him,  fervilely, 
copied  by  all  his  imitators,  the  humane  Virgil  not  except- 
ed, who  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  borrowing  thei  m- 
perfe6lions  of  that  great  poet,  than  in  their  imitations  of 
his  beauties.  Homer,  it  is  probable,  gave  the  manners 
of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  not  his  own  fentiments  : 
Olhan  alfo  feems  to  keep  to  the  fentiments  of  his  heroes. 

The 
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fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  the  field  is  bare.  The 
v/inds  come  from  the  defart,  and  there  is  no  found 
in  thy  leaves  I  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car- 
borne  Larthmor. 

NiNA-THOMA  fat  on  the  fhore,  and  heard  the 
found  of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on  Leth- 
mal  the  gray  haired  bard  of  Selma,  for  he  had  re- 
mained on  the  coail,  with  the  daughter  of  Ton-.o- 
ma.  Son  of  t!ie  times  of  old  !  fhe  faid,  I  hear  the 
noife  of  death.  Thy  friends  have  met  with  Uihal 
and  the  chief  is  low  !  O  that  I  had  remained  on  the 
rock,  inclofed  with  the  tumbling  waves !  Then 
would  my  foil  be  fad,  but  his  death  would  not  reach 
my  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  fon  of 
high  Finthormo  I  thou  didll  leave  me  on  a  rock, 
but  my  foul  was  full  of  thee.^  Son  of  high  Fin- 
thormo !  art  thou  fallen  on  thy  "heath  ! 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears,  and  faw  the  bloody 
fhield  of  Uthal ;  fhe  fav/  it  in  OlTian's  hand !  her 
fteps  w  ere  diftraded  on  the  heath.  She  flew  ;  fhe 
found  him ;  fhe  fell.  Her  foul  came  forth  in  a 
figh,  Fler  hair  is  fpread  on  his  face.  My  burfling 
tears  defcend.  A  tomb  arofe  on  the  unhappy ;  and 
my  fong  was  heard. 

Rest,  haplefs  children  of  youth!  and  the  noife 
of  that  moffy  flream.  The  virgins  will  fee  your 
tomb,  at  the  chafe,  and  turn  away  their  weeping 
eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  the  fong  ;  the  voice 
of  the  harp  will  be  heard  in  your  praife.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Selma  fhall  hear  it;  and  your  renown  fhall 
be  in  other  lands. — Refl,  children  of  youth,  at  the 
noife  of  the  moffy  flream. 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coafl.  The 
heroes  of  i3erraihon  convened.  We  brought  Larth- 
mor to  his  halls ;  the  feaft  of  fhells  is  fpread. — 

The 

The  reverence,  which  the  moft  barbarous  Highlanders 
have  ftill  for  the  remains  of  the  deceafed,  feenis  to  have 
defccnded  to  them  from  their  moft  remote  anceftors. 
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The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great ;  he  looked  to  the 
arms  of  his  fathers  ;  the  arms  v/hich  he  left  in  his 
hall,  when  the  pride  of  Uthal  arofe.  We  were  re- 
nowned before  Larthmor,  and  he  blefled  the  chiefs 
of  Morven  ;  but  he  knew  not  that  his  fon  was  low; 
the  if  arely  ftrength  of  Uthak  They  had  told,  that 
he  had  retired  to  the  Woods,  with  the  tears 
of  grief:  they  had  told  it,  but  he  was  fdent  in  the 
tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  tJie  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails  to  the 
roar  of  the.  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  ta 
the  coaft,  and  his  bards  raifed  the  fong.'  The  joy 
of  the  king  was  great,  he  looked  to  Rothma's 
glooni)'  heath ;  he  (aw  the  tomb  of  his  fon ;  and 
the  memorv  of  Uthal  rofe. — Who  of  my  heroes, 
he  fiiid,  hes  there:  he  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
kings  of  fpears  ?  Was  he  renowned  in  my  halls, 
before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe  ? 
.':Ye  are  filent,  ye  fons  of  Berrathon,  is  the  king 
of  heroes  low? — My  heart  melts  for  thee,  O 
Uthal  ;  though  thy  hand  was  againft  thy  father. 
— O  that  I  had  remained  in  the  cave  !  that  my  fon 
had  dwelt  in  Finthormo  ! — I  might  have  heard  the 
tread  of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the  chafe  of 
the  boar.r-^I  might  have  heard  his  voice  on  the 
blaft  of  my  cave.  Then  would  my  foul  be  glad: 
but;now  darknefs  dwells  in'  my  halls. 

Such:  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alpin,  when  the 
arm  of  my  youth  wasdrong;  fuch  were  *  the 
actions  of  Tofcar,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Conloch. 
But  Tofcar  is  on  his  flying  cloud  ;  and  I  am  alone 
at  Lutha:  my  voice  is  like  the  lad  found  of  the 
wind,  .when  it  fqriakes  the  woods.  But  OfTian 
fhall  not  be  long  alone,  he  fees  the  mifl:  that  Ihall 
receive  his  glioii;  He  beholds  the  mifl  that  fhall 
form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills.     The 

fons 
*  OlTian  fpeaks. 
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fons  of  little  men  fhall  behold  me,  and  admire 
the  flature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  fhall  creep 
to  their  caves,  and  look  to  the  fky  with  fear;  for 
my  fleps  fhall  be  in  the  clouds,  and  darknefs  fhall 
roll  on  my  fide. 

Lead,  fon  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his  woods. 
The  winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark  wave  of  the 
lake  refounds.  Bends  there  not  a  tree  from  Mora 
with  its  branches  bare  ?  It  bends,  (on  of  Alpin,  in 
the  ruflling  blail.  My  harp  hangs  on  a  blalied 
branch.  The  found  of  its  firings  is  mournful. — 
Does  the  wind  touch  thee,  O  harp,  or  is  it  fome 
paiTing  ghofl  !  — It  is  the  hand  of  Malvina!  bin 
bring  me  the  harp,  fon  of  Alpin ;  another  fong 
fhall  rife.  My  foul  fhall  depart  in  the  found  ;  my 
fathers  fhall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall. — Their  dim 
faces  fhall  hang,  with  joy,  from  their  clouds:  and 
their  hands  receive  their  fon. 

*  The  aged  oak  bends  over  the  ftream.  Itfighs 
"With  all  its  mofs.  The  withered  fern  whiftles  near, 
and  mixes  as  it  waves,  with  Offian's  hair. — Strike 
the  harp  and  raife  the  fong :  be  near  v^^ith  all  your 
wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  mournful  found  away 
to  Fingal's  airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that 
he  may  hear  the  voice  of  his  fon  ;  the  voice  of  him 
that  praifed  the  mighty. — The  blaft  of  north  opens 
thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I  behold  thee  fitting  on  mift, 
dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is 
not  the  terror  of  the  valiant :  but  like  a  watery  cloud ; 
when  we  fee  the  flars  behind  it  with  their  weeping 
eyes.  Thy  fhield  is  like  the  aged  moon  :  thy  fvvord 
a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and  feeble 
is  the  chief,  Vv-ho  travelled  in  brightnefs  before. — 

But 

*  Here  begins  the  lyric  piece,  with  which,  tradition 

fays,  Ofiian  concluded  his  poems. It  is  fet  to  mufic, 

and  iliil  fung  in  the  north,  v/Ith  a  great  deal  of  wild  fmi- 
plicity,  but  little  variety  of  found. 
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But  tby  ileps  *  arc  on  the  winds  of  the  defart,  and 
the  ftorms  darken  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takeft  the 
fun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hideft  him  in  thy  clouds. 
The  fons  of  little  men  are  afraid;  and  a  thoufand 
Ihowers  defcend. 

But  when  thou  com.eft  forth  in  thy  mildnefs ; 
the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  courfe.  The 
fun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields ;  and  the  gray  ftream 
winds  in  its  valley. — The  bufhes  fhake  their  green 
heads  in  the  wind.  The  roes  bound  towards  the 
defart. 

But  there  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  !  the  ftor- 
my  winds  abate !  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long 
has  i:  been  abfent  from  mine  ear ! — Come,  Ofiian, 
come  away,  he  fays:  Fingal  has  received  his  fame. 
We  paffed  away,  like  flames  that  had  fhone  for  a 
feafon,  our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the 
plains  of  our  battles  are  dark  and  filent;  our  fame 
is  in  the  four  gray  flones.     The  voice  of  Oilian  has 

been 

*  This  magnificent  defcription  of  the  power  of  Fingal 
over  the  winds  and  ftorms,  and  the  image  of  his  taking 
the  fun,  and  hiding  him  In  the  clouds,  do  not  correfpond 
with  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  he  is  reprefented  as 
a  feeble  gholV,  and  no  more  the  terrok  of  the 
V AiAAXT  ;  but  it  agree?  v;ith  the  notion  of  the  times 
concerning  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  who,  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  had  the  command  of  the  wines  and  ftorms,  but 
took  no  concern  m  the  affairs  of  men. 

It  was  the  immoderate  praife  beftowed  by  the  poets 
on  their  departed  friends,  that  gave  the  firft  hint  to  fu- 
perllition  to  deify  the  deceafed  heroes ;  and  thofe  new 
divinities  ov/ed  all  their  attributes  to  the  fancy  of  the  bard 
who  fung  their  elegies. 

We  do  not  find,  that  the  praifes  of  Fingal  had  this  ef- 
feOi  upon  his  countrymen  ;  but  that  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  idea  they  had  of  power,  which  they  always  conne6t- 
ed  with  bodily  ftrength  and  perlbnal  valour,  both  which 
v/ere  diffoh  ed  by  death. 
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been  heard  :  and  the  harp  was  ftrung  in  Selma. — 
Come,  OlTian,  come  away,  he  fays,  and  fly  with 
thy  fathers  on  clouds. 

And  come  I  will,  thou  king  of  men  !  the  life  of 
OlTian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanilli  on  Cona ;  and  my 
fteps  are  not  feen  in  Selma.  Befide  the  ftone  of 
Mora  I  fhall  fall  afleep.  The  winds  whiftling  in 
my  gray  hair,  fhall  not  waken  me. — Depart  on  thy 
wings,  O  wind  :  thou  canft  not  difturb  the  reft  of 
the  bard.  The  night  is  long,  but  his  eyes  are  hea- 
vy, depart,   thou  ruftling  blaft. 

But  why  art  thou  fad,  fon  of  Fingal  ?  Why 
grows  the  cloud  of  thy  foul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other 
times  are  departed ;  they  have  gone  without  their 
fame.  The  fons  of  future  years  fliall  pafs  away; 
and  another  race  arife.  The  people  are  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean :  like  the  leaves  *  of  woody 
Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  the  ruftling  blaft,  and 
other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads. 

Did   thy  beauty  laft,    O  Ryno  f  ?    Stood  the 

ftrength 

*  The  fame  thought  may  be  found  almoft  in  the  fame 
words,  in  Homer,  vi.  46. 

f'bvKKA  Tetukv  T   AViy.O?  yjLUCL^t^  7}-^  «*AA6i  J^5  ^''\lK\}  . 

TiAi^'ocoa-st  ovit  'idifoi  J"'  ZTrlylyvilcti  wp». 

Mr  Pope  falls  lliort  of  his  original ;  in  particular  he  has 
omitted  altogether  the  beautiful  image  of  the  wind  ftrev^r- 
ing  the  withered  leaves  on  the  ground. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  men  are  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 
Another  race  the  following  fpring  fupplies  ; 
They  fall  fucceilive,  and  luccelTive  rife.  ^   Pope. 

*  Ryno,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland, 
in  the  war  againft  Swaran,  [Fing.  b.  5.]  was  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  his  fwiftnefs  and  great  ex- 
ploits. Minvane,  the  daughter  of  Morni,  and  fifter  to 
Gaul  fo  often  mentioned  in  Oflian's  compofitions,  was 
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flrength  of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?  Fingal  himfelf  pafled 

away ;  and  the  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  fteps. 

— And  fhalt  thou  remain,   aged   bard !  when  the 

N  mighty 

in  love  with  Ryno. Her  lamentation  over  her  lover  is 

introduced  as  an  epifode  in  one  of  Olllan's  great  poems. 
The  lamentation  is  the  only  part  of  the  poem  now  extant, 
Jind  as  it  has  fome  poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjoined  it  to 
this  note.  The  poet  reprefents  Minvane  as  feeing,  from 
one  of  the  rocks  of  Morven,  the  fleet  of  Fingal  return- 
ing from  Ireland. 

SHEblufhing   fad,  from  Morven's  rocks,  bends  over 
the  darkly-rolling  fea.     She  faw  tlie  youths  in  all 
their  arms. — Where,  Ryno,  where  art  thou  ? 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low  ! — That  pale  the 
hero  flew  on  clouds !  That  in  tlie  grafs  of  Morven's  hills, 
bis  feeble  voice  was  heard  in  wind! 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen,  on  Ullin's  mofly  plains  ? 

Strong  was  tlie  arm  that  conquered  him! Ah  me  !  I 

am  alone. 

Alone  I  wilf  not  be,  ye  winds!  that  lift  my  dark- 
brown  hair.  My  flghs  will  not  long  mix  with  your 
ftream  j  for  I  muft  fleep  with  Ryno. 

I  fee  thee  not  with  beauty's  fteps  returning  from  the 
chafe. — The  night  is  round  Minvane's  love  j  and  filence 
dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow  }  Thy  fhield 
that  was  fo  fl:rong  ?  Thy  fword  like  heaven's  defcending 
fire.''  The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno.'' 

I  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  fliip;  I  fee  them  ftained  with 
blood. — No  arms  are  in  thy  narrow  hall,  O  darkly  dwell- 
ing Ryno ! 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay,  arife,  thou 
king  of  fpears !  arife,  the  hunters  are  abroad.  The  hinds 
are  near  thee,  Ryno  ! 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away!  the  flumber- 
ing  king  hears  thee  not !  The  hinds  bound  over  his  nar- 
row tomb  J  for  death  dwells  round  young  Ryno. 

But 
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mighty  have  failed  ?  —  But  my  fame  (hall  remain^ 
and  grow  Hke  the  oak  of  Morven  ;  which  hfts  its 
broad  head  to  the  ftorm,  and  rejoices  in  the  courfe 
of  the  wind. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king!  and  ileal  to  the  bed 
of  thy  repofe.  Minyane  will  lie  in  filence,  near  her  flum- 
fcering  Ryno. 

The  maids  fiiall  feek  me ;  but  they  (hall  not  find  me  : 
they  fhall  follow  my  departure  with  fongs.  But  I  will 
liot  hear  you,  O  maids:  I  fleep  with  fair-haired  Ryno, 
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